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The Tropical Night 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE— THE ROMANTIC ADVENTURES OF 
MARY LESTER, AMERICAN SCHOOL-TEACHER, IN THE 
GAY AND BEAUTIFUL CITY OF HAVANA 


By Robert E. Sherwood 


UCK is an unstable, untrustworthy, ca- 
pricious lady. She shows herself at 
the most awkward moments and in 

the most unexpected places, and her de- 
parture is as rapid and as totally unan- 
nounced as her arrival. She comes with 
no previous notice, for she is quite unable 
to make or keep an appointment. While 
she lingers, she smiles amiably and dis- 
tributes satisfaction without rime or reason; 
and when she goes, she consigns those upon 
whom she has smiled to the doubtful mer- 
cies of her elder and sterner sister, who is 
known as Fate. 

Luck guided Hannibal across the Alps, 
and then deserted him at the very gates of 
Rome. Luck stood with Napoleon at Aus- 
terlitz, but she refused to accompany him 
on his march to Moscow. She brought him 
back triumphantly from Elba, and then, 
when she had directed him to Waterloo, she 
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walked over and paid a visit to His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington. 

In the case of Mary Lester, Luck ap- 
peared unaccountably in the offices of the 
State Democrat, and inspired the publisher 
of that staid journal to a decision which ul- 
timately carried the fair Miss Lester far 
from her home in Mayfield, Georgia, far 
from the schoolroom in which she taught 
algebra, and far from the course which ap- 
parently had been mapped out for her. It 
was an obscure method of approach, but, 
as such, it was characteristic of Luck. 

The State Democrat decided to conduct 
a popularity contest for the purpose of 
determining the ten most popular school- 
teachers in Georgia. Ballots were to be 
cast by the pupils themselves, in every 
grammar and high school in the State, and, 
when the votes were tabulated, the fortu- 
nate winners were to be sent to Havana as 
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guests of the State Democrat. One whole 
week would be granted to the ten most 
popular school-teachers—properly chaper- 
oned, of course—with all expenses paid. 

Mary Lester won tenth place in the con- 
test, by a perilously narrow but sufficient 
margin. When she learned of her good 
luck, she was a trifle ashamed, for she 
realized quite definitely that she didn’t 
deserve the prize. There were other teach- 
ers in the Mayfield Central High School 
who were far better qualified than she— 
women with much longer service to their 
credit, and with infinitely more ability; 
but the selection had been made by the 
pupils themselves, and they based their 
decision on considerations other than com- 
petence. The fact that Miss Lester knew 
little about algebra was a matter of small 
importance to them. Their reasons for 
choosing her were purely personal. 

In the first place, she was beautiful— 
quite too beautiful, in fact, to be a school- 
teacher. Her eyes were too blue to be 
severe, her voice too soft to carry any 
formidable note of authority. Her hair— 
so blond that casual observers thought it 
artificiality—tran into obstreperous curls on 
her temples and the back of her neck. It 
is obvious that a young lady who can’t even 
keep track of her curls will be utterly un- 
able to exert much authority over a group 
of children who are hurrying along between 
the restive ages of twelve and fourteen. 

Moreover, Miss Lester possessed back- 
ground, and background is a factor of 
tremendous importance in those common- 
wealths that once recognized the sovereign- 
ty of Jefferson Davis’s government. 

Her great-grandfather had:been a Gov- 
ernor of the State. Her grandfather had 
been a Confederate cavalry officer. Her 
father had died in a Savannah boarding 
house, and she was a school-teacher. There 
you have the history of the Lester family— 
@ history paralleled by that of many South- 
ern dynasties of its time. 

Conscious of her unfitness, Mary Lester 
undoubtedly experienced qualms of con- 
science. This did her credit, but that the 
qualms were not based on any overwhelm- 
ing sincerity was attested by the wave of 
exultation which followed in their wake. 
Whether she deserved the honor or not, 
she was tremendously glad that she had 
gained it. 

She wanted passionately, as she told her- 
self in all privacy, to step out. She had 
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had enough of school-teaching, and black- 
boards, and algebraic problems derived - 
from the interminable business deals _be- 
tween those two astute merchants, A and 
B. She felt that it was time for her to be 
allowed at least one glimpse of that ex- 
citement which had been the share, the 
divine inheritance, of her forefathers. She 
craved adventure, and, from all that she 
had heard, Havana was one place on the 
face of the earth where adventure might be 
found. 
II 


It is probable that Luck, who had car- 
ried Miss Lester thus far on her voyage of 
adventure, wearied of the game at the mo- 
ment when Morro Castle and the harbor of 
Havana first hove into view. Then Fate 
appeared on the scene—and Fate, as those 
who have traveled with her will testify, is 
very bad company. 

Mary regarded the other members of her 
party with barely quenchable disdain, and 
with a growing apprehension that all was 
not going to be quite so riotously hilarious 
as she had expected. She had studied them 
during the voyage from Key West, and her 
observations were far from gratifying. 

They did not look like ideal companions 
for an adventure of this sort. They were 
all so unnecessarily old. There was Mr. 
Howard Timme, of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, who, together with Mrs. Timme, was 
acting as official chaperon. There was 
Lindell, the superannuated feature writer of 
the State Democrat, selected to report the 
progress of the trip because of his un- 
assailable temperance and his consequent 
imperviousness to possible temptation in 
Havana. 

And then there were the nine school- 
teachers, luckless spinsters who had settled 
long since into a hopeless mediocrity, and 
were now beyond hope of recall. They 
were all very commonplace and very ill at 
ease. They assumed the holiday mood with 
poor grace. Mary thought that she had 
never observed a sorrier-looking lot. 

As they approached the harbor, Mr. 
Timme started to explain the various points 
of interest. Mr. Timme was very strong 
on the points of interest. He had learned 
all about them from the guidebooks, and 
was eager to retail his knowledge to his 
charges. 

“ That large edifice at the left,” he said 
in a matter-of-fact manner, “is Morro 
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Castle. It was built by the Spaniards, and 
has been used principally as a jail.” 

“Tt’s awfully picturesque,” observed 
one of the teachers. 

“‘ Picturesque—yes,” said Mr. Timme; 
“but when you compare it with our own 
penitentiary back home, you will realize 
how far our penal system has progressed 
since the dark ages. The building directly 
behind Morro Castle is the fortress of Las 
Cabafias. It is over three hundred years 
old, and was formerly—” 

Mr. Timme droned on. Mary Lester did 
not wait to hear any further details about 
Las Cabafias, instructive as they might be. 
She moved to another side of the deck. 
Mr. Timme irritated her. Why must he 
talk about the State penitentiary at a time 
like this? What was the relation between 
the American penal system and this extraor- 
dinarily beautiful place? 

By the time the party reached the Hotel 
Inglaterra, which was their official head- 
quarters in Havana, Mary Lester had come 
to the definite conclusion that she was not 
so overwhelmingly lucky, after all. She 
realized that, instead of an adventure, this 
expedition was going to be a stupid, tire- 
some excursion in company with a group of 
exceptionally unattractive people. 

As they stood, embarrassed and self- 
conscious, in the hotel lobby, Mary was 
aware of the sneering contempt of the dis- 
tinguished “room clerk at the desk. She 
felt that people were laughing at them. 
She saw, or thought she saw, the very bell- 
boys whispering impudent comments to one 
another behind their hands. The boys 
seemed to know who the guests were, 
and all the conditions connected with their 
presence in Havana. 

All of this hurt. No one, of course, knew 
that she, Mary Lester, was different from 
the rest of her companions. She was actual- 
ly one of them—she, whose forefathers had 
been influential in Georgia long before the 
State Democrat or the Board of Education 
had come into being. The latent snobbery, 
carefully nurtured in all varieties of Les- 
ters, rose violently to the surface. 

She vented her ill will upon the State 
Democrat. That more or less dignified jour- 
nal was responsible for the whole thing. It 
had inaugurated this popularity contest for 
the purpose, ostensibly, of promoting inter- 
est in Better Schools Week; but its real 
Motive, Mary was sure, was less disinter- 
ested. It merely wanted to advertise itself 
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and increase its circulation—that was all. 
She sincerely hoped that this object would 
fail. She, for one, vowed that she would 
never read the miserable old paper again. 

Her pessimistic anticipations were ful- 
filled when the business of sight-seeing was 
started. Mr. Timme herded his little group 
into several Ford taxis and started out on 
a tour of the city. He took them to 
the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Library, and the Lepers’ Hospital. He 
pointed out the Orphan Asylum, with its 
pathetic little door through which the 
unfortunate infants, as he called them, were 
secretly entered. All these qualified as 
points of interest. 

This sort of thing continued for four 
days out of the precious seven. Mary’s 
resentment grew in depth and in scope 
until it extended to the pleasant city of 
Havana itself. She hated the wide, form- 
less buildings with their narrow doors and 
their unexpected balconies—hated them 
because they were beautiful, and because 
she could not go into them and explore 
them for herself. 

She hated the palm trees that seemed to 
scrape the incredibly blue sky, and she 
hated the flowers, because Mr. Timme was 
always pointing them out and describing 
them in botanical terms. She hated the 
people in the streets, because her compan- 
ions were continually referring to them as 
“ quaint ” and “ picturesque.” Incidental- 
ly, she hated herself because she was having 
such a thoroughly bad time. 

Mary realized that an explosion was in- 
evitable. She felt that she could not re- 
turn home with nothing to show for her 
vacation. “She decided that for once in her 
life she must do something rash. She must 
prove to herself, for her own satisfaction, 
that the temperament of her Confederate 
forbears was not dead. 

On the evening of the fourth day the 
opportunity came. Mr. Timme had been 
escorting his charges through the city, that 
they might obtain discreet glimpses of Cu- 
ban night life. They kept in a compact 
little group, and stayed in the middle of the 
street. The prudent Mr. Timme reasoned 
that the observation of night life might 
easily be overdone. 

After this unexciting excursion had pro- 
gressed for an hour, the party returned to 
the brilliantly lighted Prado, stopping at a 
little souvenir shop to buy post cards. 
Mary Lester was not interested in post 
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cards. She knew that sooner or later she 
must send one to each of her pupils, but 
that ordeal could be delayed until the last 
possible moment; so she waited outside the 
shop. 

Two young Americans strolled past her. 
They wore dinner coats and Panama hats, 
and flourished canes; and both—how she 
envied them!—were unquestionably having 
a glorious time. They walked up to a taxi. 

“ To the Casino,” they said to the driver. 

He leaped out and cranked the car. 

“ Cuanto?” asked one of them, employ- 
ing his only Spanish word with considerable 
pride. 

The driver regarded them with a glance 
of shrewd appraisal. 

“ Three dollar and half,” he replied. 

“ All right! Shoot! Allez!” they com- 
manded cheerfully. 

The car drove off. 

Wistfully, Mary Lester watched it dis- 
appear. The Casino! That was one of 
the many points of interest that she had 
seen from the outside. How gorgeous it 
had seemed, and how gay, and how much 
she had wanted to go in! But Mr. Timme 
had said no. It was a notorious gambling 
resort, he had told her, and hardly the sort: 
of place that one would wish to visit. 

Three dollars and a half! Seven dol- 
lars, presumably, for the trip out to the 
Casino and back! Seven dollars wasn’t 
very much in Havana. 

She looked back at the souvenir shop. 
Mr. Timme and the rest were coming out 
and walking toward the Inglaterra. 

She turned around. A few feet away was 
a narrow alley, leading off the Prado. Her 
heart was beating furiously. They didn’t 
see her. Here was her chance. She could 
get away from Mr. Timme, from every- 
thing that had blighted her and repressed 
her all her life! It might only be an hour— 
but that would be enough, if she had the 
courage to do it. 

The courage! If she missed this oppor- 
tunity, it would be her own fault. She 
would always know that essentially she was 
just as timidly commonplace as the rest. 

For a moment she hesitated. For one in- 
significant fraction of an instant her nerve 
ebbed; but almost before she knew what 
she was doing, or why, she had darted into 
the enveloping shadow of the alley. 

Well, she had taken the first step, but 
there were others. She wasn’t free yet. For 
a long, long time she stood where she was, 
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not daring to move. She expected at any 
moment to see Mr. Timme’s face appear 
out of the darkness like a bad dream. She 
thought she heard some one calling her 
name. 

People walked past along the Prado, but 
Mr. Timme was not among them. Finally 
she peered around the corner. The Timme 
ensemble had disappeared into the arcade of 
the hotel. 

Mary Lester took a deep breath and 
walked up to one of the taxis. 

“To the Casino,” she said. “ Cuanto?” 

The driver looked her over. 

“Two dollar and half,” he said. 

“ All right! Hurry! Go fast!” 

The driver complied with alarming alac- 
rity, and she was whirled down the Prado 
at a furious speed. It seemed that her 
taxi must collide with something. It 
doubtless would have done so, had it not 
been for the fortunate fact that every other 
vehicle in the street was moving at the 
same breakneck rate. The traffic in Ha- 


vana is undoubtedly controlled by some 

divine power that is not of this earth. 
Mary Lester did not mind the hair- 

breadth escapes. She didn’t even resent the 


unconscious insult of the taxi driver who 
appraised her at a dollar cheaper than the 
dressy young gentlemen who had gone be- 
fore. She only knew that she was charging 
wildly through a tropical night in what 
might well pass as a chariot of- gold; that 
the moon was shining with a soft, friendly 
light, as if it, too, was glad to be there; 
that she was alone and free—free from Mr. 
Timme and the Georgia State Board of 
Education. 
III 


THE qualms arrived with an overpower- 
ing rush when, after a long drive into the 
suburbs, the Casino came into sight. Mary 
Lester was suddenly conscious of the amaz- 
ing irregularity of her conduct. What was 
she to do after she actually got inside the 
place? She assumed that it wasn’t cus- 
tomary for young ladies to go about alone 
at night—particularly in Havana. She had 
heard vague stories of girls who had become 
the victims of handsome, — unscrupulous 
Latins. 

The taxi stopped with a jolt. She must 
get out. The servant was opening the door. 
She could not tell the driver that she wanted 
to go back. She had come thus far, and she 
must go through with it. 








She stepped from the taxi and paid the 
driver. He rolled off, and another car 
jumped into. his place. This contained 
two more Americans—an elderly man who 
looked as if he ought to be some one of 
importance, and a woman in a vivid, cherry- 
red dress. The woman was just the least 
bit noisy. 

Mary surveyed the pair with much in- 
terest. She had read about such people, 
but had never before been privileged to 
see them in the flesh. She imagined a 
whole drama with these two strangers in 
the leading rdles. The man was evidently 
one of those profligate Wall Street bankers, 
whose wife was spending the winter on the 
Riviera. The woman was probably some 
one from a musical comedy. 

As the interesting pair started into the 
Casino, Mary stepped close beside them, 
to create the impression that she was one 
of their party. This was just in case any 
of the attendants might be overinquisitive. 
It was an odd situation. She knew that 
she was deliberately identifying herself 
with an adventuress. The thought, how- 
ever, was not quite so disquieting as it 
should have been. An adventuress was at 
least more desirable than a school-teacher. 

As they strolled into the restaurant, 
Mary separated herself from her temporary 
companions. She couldn’t exactly sit down 
with them at their table; but the worst 
danger was over. She could now mingle 
with the crowd and remain unnoticed. 

It was unquestionably the most gorgeous 
place that Mary had ever seen. She had 
heard many tales of opulence in the South 
before the Civil War, but surely there 
could have been nothing quite so extrava- 
gant as this! 

The carpets underfoot had the luxurious 
softness of a beautiful lawn. Every detail 
of the woodwork, every cornice, every col- 
umn, was a marvel of elaborate carving. 
The ceilings were actually higher than those 
in the Union Depot at home. All the 
lights were pink, so that every one was 
enveloped in a soft, roseate glow. This 
was undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
touch of all. 

The orchestra was pounding out a popu- 
lar tune from New York—one, by the way, 
which had not as yet reached Mayfield, 
Georgia—and a few people were dancing. 
Mary decided that she would like to dance, 
but that, of course, was entirely out of the 
question. 
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She wandered idly about the edge of the 

restaurant, as if looking for some mythical 
friend, until she came to the corridor which 
led into the gambling rooms. It was this 
feature of the Casino which had impelled 
Mr. Timme to remain on the outside, and 
which had specially attracted Mary’s cu- 
riosity. She wanted to see a roulette wheel. 

This same impulse, by the way, had been 
an important factor in the Lester family’s 
downfall. Mary was running true to form. 

Presently she saw the two young men 
who had preceded her in the taxi from 
Havana. Both were playing enthusiastical- 
ly. She had a terrible desire to join them, 
to throw some chips upon one of the 
magical squares, and to add her prayers 
to the many that were silently uttered as 
the wheels spun around; but she did not 
dare to speak to the croupier. She feared 
that the chips cost too much, and that she 
might not be able to purchase even one of 
them. That would have been too unspeak- 
ably humiliating. 

She observed the others as they lost, and 
won, and lost again—until suddenly she 
became uncomfortably conscious of the fact 
that she herself was being watched. She 
looked up. 

Across the table stood a perfect example 
of a handsome, unscrupulous Latin, the very 
type she had pictured to herself in her one 
moment of anxiety. Everything about him 
was dark—his hair, his eyes, and his flip- 
pant little mustache. He would make, 
thought Mary, a perfect villain for any 
melodrama; and he was gazing at her with 
a fixed, insolent stare. 

She was just a little frightened, and ‘she 
looked down quickly. The man did not— 
she felt sure of that. As she.watched the 
roulette wheel, she knew that he was watch- 
ing her. 

She looked up again, and found that she 
was right. He was:still staring; but now 
his expression had changed. Somewhere 
in the depths of his tremendously black 
eyes was the suggestion of an impudent 
smile. 

Mary didn’t like this. It made her feel 
awkwardly self-conscious. She wished that 
he would focus his attention on some one 
else. Nervously she turned and started to 
saunter over to the table where the two 
American boys were playing. She felt that 
in case— 

The handsome stranger came up to her 
and spoke. 
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“T beg your pardon.” His accent was 
decidedly Spanish. ‘I beg your pardon, 
but your friends seem to have gone.” 

“My friends?” She looked around 
blankly. ‘“ Oh, yes—my friends. You say 
they’ve gone?” 

“ They left some time ago. I saw them as 
they went.” 

“Oh!” Mary felt utterly flat. “I’m 
very much obliged to you for telling me, 
but—well, you see, they weren’t my 
friends.” 

“ But you came in with them.” 

“Oh, you saw me come in with them!” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“ Well, anyway, they weren’t my friends. 
I never saw them before in my life.” 

“ T knew that. You didn’t look as if you 
belonged with them.” He regarded her in- 
tently for an instant. “It is as I thought— 
you are alone.” 

Mary made a heroic attempt to be 
haughty. 

“T don’t see that that need concern you,” 
she said. 

“If you will pardon me, séforita, it is a 
matter of very deep concern when a charm- 
ing young lady comes alone to a place like 
this.” 

She wanted to be angry, to slap his face, 
to call upon the two American boys for 
help, but she could not. She was paralyzed 
with embarrassment. 

He went on quickly. 

“ Perhaps you will do me the honor of 
sitting down and talking to me for a mo- 
ment. I should very much like to know 
why you came here.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he led her 
into the restaurant. They sat down at a 
small table. . 

“Ts it customary,” she asked, “ for gen- 
tlemen in Cuba to speak to young ladies to 
whom they have not been introduced?” 

She was glad that she was regaining a 
measure of her self-possession. She rather 
liked that last speech. 

“Ts it customary,” he retorted in turn, 
“for young ladies in America to go about 
at night without escort?” 

She did not know exactly what to say 
to that. 

“It is different there,” she murmured. 

“ Apparently.” There was an awkward 
pause. ‘“‘ You haven’t been long in Ha- 
vana?” he said. 

“T am staying at the Inglaterra with— 
with some friends.” 
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It wasn’t necessary to say who the 
friends were. 

“ And they let you wander about by 
yourself?” 

“ They don’t know that I’m here. 
ran away from them.” 

ec Ah!” 

“I wanted to see what it’s like.” 

“Your friends, then, are not quite so 
much interested in Havana as you are—is 
not that so?” 

“ Yes,” she admitted, “ that is so.” 

“ Then,” he said, “ perhaps you will per- 
mit me to take you back to your hotel?” 

She started to rise. 

“ T think not.” 
“Wait, if you please. You have that 
charming American idea that a gentleman 
who speaks to a strange lady cannot be 
quite a gentleman. I assure you, senorita, 
that you are wrong. I am entirely respect- 
able—painfully so, in fact. You have noth- 
ing to fear from me; and it is not good for 
you to go about alone at this time. In 
Havana one never knows—particularly at 

night.” 

She regarded him doubtfully. She wasn’t 
afraid of him now. He did not seem so 
much like the villain of the piece, after all. 
He was too young for the réle. All self- © 
respecting villains must be thirty-five, at 
least, and this dark stranger was not even 
thirty. Who ever heard of such a youthful 
roué? ; 

“It’s very good of you,” she said. 

“Very well, then—come along. My 
motor is outside.” 

His car was a long, low, rakish affair, 
and Mary imagined that it was capable of 
tremendous speed—in which assumption 
she was entirely correct. It roared explo- 
sively from the Casino, and then settled 
into a purring gait that increased in ve- 
locity until it seemed that they had left 
the earth far behind them, and were flying 
over the housetops and the crests of the 
palm trees, and skimming breathlessly in 
the general direction of the moon. 

“Tt is the moon of Matanzas,” said the 
strange young man. 

Mary was too ecstatically excited to ask 
him what he meant by that. 

They whirled desperately through the 
suburbs of Havana, and then lessened 
their speed as they came into the city. 
Suddenly Mary recognized the lights and 
the trees of the Prado. She touched his 
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“ Wait,” she said. ‘Stop here, please!” 

He drove up to the curb. 

“You mustn’t take me as far as the 
hotel,” she explained. ‘Some one might 
be waiting up for me. Til walk the rest 
of the way.” 

“Of course! But first let us go through 
a little formality. We don’t know each oth- 
er’s name.” 

‘“‘ Does that matter?” she smiled. 

“It matters to me.” 

He produced a card, and handed it to 
Mary. She looked down at it and read his 
name with some difficulty—José Felipe 
Olivarez y Alvarado. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t any cards with 
me,” she faltered. “ My name is Mary 
Lester.” 

They shook hands with some ceremony. 

“JT am honored to meet the Seforita 
Lester,” he said. ‘I sincerely trust that 
this is not the end of our very delightful 
friendship. Perhaps ”’—there was a sug- 
gestion of sublime assurance in the young 
man’s tone—“ perhaps we might lunch to- 
gether to-morrow?” 

“It would be impossible.” 

“‘ And then we could run out to the races, 
if it would amuse you.” 

The races! If it would amuse her—the 
granddaughter of a Confederate cavalry 
officer! 

“T mustn’t,” she said quickly. “ My 
friends are going on a motor trip into the 
country to-morrow morning, and I shall 
have to go with them.” 

“ But you don’t want to go!” 

In spite of herself, she laughed—an ir- 
retrievable admission. 

“Splendid! In Havana no one compels 
you to do what you do not want to do. At 
half past twelve to-morrow I shall be wait- 
ing in front of the Teatro Nacional. It is 
that large building down at the end of the 
Plaza—do you see it?—just beyond the 
Inglaterra. You can beg off the trip to the 
country. Tell your friends that you are not 
well—anything—and I shall be waiting at 
half past twelve. Please don’t forget that. 
I shall be waiting!” 

“ Good night, senor.” 

She could neither remember nor pro- 
nounce his name. He bent low over her 
hand and touched it with his lips. 

Mary was breathless as she walked into 
the hotel. What- would Mrs. Timme say? 
She didn’t care. How could she account 
for her disappearance? She didn’t care. 
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“My dear, we’ve been frantic,” said 
Mrs. Timme. “ We didn’t know what to 
think!” 

Mary stammered an explanation. 

“ While you all were in that shop I lost 
my direction completely. I just wandered 
and wandered, and got more and more 
mixed up. Then I took a taxi, and couldn’t 
make him understand, and went miles from 
the hotel. Oh, Mrs. Timme, it was too 
awful!” 

Several of the school-teachers may have 
been a trifle skeptical about this explana- 
tion, but Mrs. Timme, simple soul that she 
was, accepted it without question, and mur- 
mured words of condolence to her truant 
charge. 

Mary Lester did not hear them. She was 
conscious only of the fact that her hand 
had been kissed by a handsome, unscrupu- 
lous Latin, and that he would be waiting 
for her in front of the Teatro Nacional at 
half past twelve to-morrow. ; 

Truly, the tropical night is a worderful 
institution! 

IV 


NEXT morning, however, much of the 


glamour had vanished. In the first place, 
the moon wasn’t there; and that made a 
tremendous difference. When Mary Les- 
ter went down to breakfast, she was fully 
determined to go with the rest of her party 
on the motor trip into the country. She 
felt that she had made a fool of herself the 
night before; but, thank Heaven, that was 
over! She had regained her senses just in 
time. 

Probably he would not be at the Teatro 
Nacional, anyway. Mary debated this 
question while she dissected her grapefruit. 
Somehow or other it lent a different aspect 
to the matter. She was tremendously cu- 
rious to know whether the handsome stran- 
ger actually meant to keep the appoint- 


ment he had made. 


As her eggs arrived, she concluded that 
he did. There was something convincing 
about him. She ate the eggs. And he had 
spoken about the races! She hadn’t seen 
a horse race for years. There were no good 
ones in Georgia any more. 

She took a sip of coffee. It was rich and 
brown and sweet—much better than the 
coffee at home. She put down the cup and 
turned to Mrs. Timme. 

“‘ T—don’t feel very well, Mrs. Timme,” 
she faltered. ‘“‘ Sort of a headache, I think. 
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I’m afraid I won’t be able to go out with 
you all to-day.” 

“ But, my dear,” said the solicitous Mrs. 
Timme, “that’s awful. You mustn’t stay 
home. This will be the best part of our 
whole visit—so instructive, so—” 

“So picturesque,” added one of the 
teachers. 

tr know, and I’m terribly sorry, but 
really— 

“Oh, come now, my dear!” It was Mr. 
Timme this time. “It’s just what you 
‘ need—a little mountain air, like we get in 
Atlanta.” 

“No, Howard,” said his wife authorita- 
tively. “I think the girl’s right. She’d 
better stay home and rest. It’s been too 
much for her. She’s been ailing ever since 
we got to Cuba; and after that frightful 
experience she had last night—getting lost 
and all—she’d better go straight to bed. 
I'll stay here with you, Mary dear, and look 
out for you.” 

Mary was panic-stricken. 

“No, no—you mustn’t do that! I 
wouldn’t hear of such a thing. I should 
never get over it, if I thought you’d given 
up that marvelous trip on my account.” 

“ But, my dear child—” 

“‘ No, please, Mrs. Timme! You must 
‘go. I'll be all right in a little while. It’s 
only just—just a headache.” 

So Mrs. Timme administered a great deal 
of medicine and an equal amount of sound 
advice, and departed with the rest of the 
jolly party. She told her husband that the 
poor girl was overcome with excitement as 
the result of her vacation in Havana, and 
was on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
Mr. Timme agreed that this was a very sen- 
sible explanation. 

At twenty-eight minutes past twelve 
Mary Lester hurried through the hotel lob- 
by, hoping that no one would notice her. 
At the door, however, the porter bowed 
and inquired politely about her health. She 
gave him a dollar and a significant look. 

“T understand, sevorita,” he murmured, 
bowing and smiling. ‘I shall be discreet!” 

Mary rather enjoyed this. It gave the 
whole thing an appearance of real adven- 
ture. She felt much as she had the night 
before when she walked into the Casino 
with the noisy lady in the cherry-red dress. 
The car was waiting. There had been 


times—many times—that morning when 
she had feared that he would not be there, 
that she had been a fool to believe that he 
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would keep the engagement, that she had 
made a terrible mistake in thinking—but 
the car was there, and standing. beside it 
was José Felipe Olivarez y Alvarado. 

“TI felt sure that you would come,” he 
said happily. 

“You were very confident!” 

“ Of course I was confident.” 

“ And for just what reason?” 

“ Because I believed in you.” 

They went to the Almendares for lunch. 

“It’s much too wonderful!” she sighed. 
“ All the people here are disgustingly happy 
and enjoying themselves, while at home—” 

“And don’t they enjoy themselves at 
your home?” 

“T suppose they think they do.” 

“‘ That’s too bad! One should always be 
happy as a matter of principle. Surely you 
enjoy yourself, no matter where you are? 
It is your privilege.” 

“ My privilege?” 

“ Because you are so beautiful, and so 
charming. Oh, there are hundreds—thou- 
sands of reasons!” 

She smiled. 

“You evidently don’t know::your May- 
field, Georgia,” she said. 

“T consider myself fortunate that I 
don’t.” 

Mary noticed that a girl across the room 
was regarding them with apparent interest. 
She was obviously a Cuban. She had mass- 
es of shining black hair drawn straight 
back from her forehead and coiled in great 
lumps over her ears. 

José, following the line of Mary’s gaze, 
started as he saw the girl, and then bowed. 
She acknowledged his greeting coolly, and 
turned away. Mary noticed that he 
frowned. 

“ How beautiful she is! Who is she?” 

“She is the Sefiorita Cammaiios,” José 
muttered; “ one of the flowers of our so- 
called Cuban aristocracy.” 

For a while he was silent. 

“We have a strange social system here,” 
he went on. ‘“ There are a few of the old 
families left that have kept pure their Cas- 
tilian blood. Mine is one of them, the 
house of Cammaiios is another; and we are 
inordinately proud of our position. The 
rest of Cuba is a strange mixture of three 
races—Spanish, Indian, and negro. It is 
not a good combination. In consequence, 
we are terribly afraid that our blood will 
be polluted. Our marriages are regulated 
as strictly as those of the | royal families of 














Europe. When my father tells me whom I 
shall take as a wife, I have to obey. Neither 
the young lady nor I have any choice in 
the matter.” ase 

Instinctively Mary glanced over toward 
Sefiorita Cammaijios. She could see no pos- 
sible reason why the domestic affairs of the 
Cuban aristocracy should concern her; and 
yet, somehow or other, she was vaguely 
disturbed. ; 

José seemed to be a little disconcerted 
himself, and suggested that they should go. 

The race track was but a short distance 
from the Almendares, and they were soon 
ensconced in luxurious chairs on the bal- 
cony of the Jockey Club. In the exalta- 
tion of the moment Mary forgot all about 
the Sefiorita Cammaiios and her noble Cas- 
tilian antecedents. She was enthralled by 
the spectacle that surrounded her. 

There was none of the studied noncha- 
lance that characterized the roulette players 
at the Casino. The crowds here were frank- 
ly frantic. _They cheered each race as if 
the fate of nations rested in the clattering 
hoofs of a few horses. 

The people loitering about. on the club’s 
balcony assumed a pose of deliberate indif- 
ference, but Mary was not interested in 
them. She turned her attentiorto the grand 
stand, and watched the crowd that seethed 
about on its concrete terraces. It was a 
hybrid mob—rich West Indian planters, 
expending the profits of. their annual toil; 
typical race track touts from Saratoga, La- 
tonia, and Havre de Grace; gay young 
Cuban sports, clad in natty pongee suits 
that had originated in Rochester, New 
York; major league ball players, sojourning 
in Havana for exhibition games before the 
opening of the season; wealthy tourists, 
down for a few days from Palm Beach and 
Miami. 

Between the races they remained in dis- 
tinct groups. The winners, ticket in hand, 
hurried back to the booths to claim their 
rewards. The losers sought solace at the 
bar; but with the lifting of the barrier— 
when the horses leaped ahead and started 
the fierce sprint around the track—the va- 
rious elements melted into one vibrant 
mass. They slapped one another, climbed 
over one another’s shoulders, and borrowed 
one another’s field glasses with no pretense 
of formality. 

Mary watched it all with ecstatic enthu- 
siasm. She was a child at her first circus— 
an exile gaining the first glimpse of his 
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native land after a lifetime of solitude in 
the wilderness. After this, Mayfield would 
indeed be dull and colorless; but she would 
at least have something to look back to, 
something worth while to remember. 

“I must go back to the hotel,” she said 
finally, and with much reluctance. “ You 
see, they think I’m in bed, and I want them 
to find me there.” 

“Most suspicious — these friends of 
yours!” 

“ Frightfully so.” 

They stopped in front of the Teatro 
Nacional. 

“To-morrow,” said José, with the ex- 
planatory air of a guide on a Cook’s tour, 
‘“‘ we shall take a long drive into the prov- 
ince of Matanzas. There we shall see the 
estate of my family and the bay where my 
forbear, Don Miguel, landed with the 
treasure that he had seized from English 
ships. Don Miguel, I may say, was one of 
the most efficient pirates of the seventeenth 
century. However, we don’t speak of that 
in our family. Since his death, my dis- 
tinguished ancestor has been promoted to 
the rank of admiral.” 

“T can’t go.” 

“Then we shall go to Matanzas on the 
following day.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ That morning I start for home.” 

“Home! You mean to that place where 
people never enjoy themselves?” 

“ That’s just it.” 

“ But it is preposterous! You mustn’t! 
You shan’t! I won’t let you!” 

“T’m sorry. You'll probably never know 
how terribly sorry I am; but I must go 
home with my—friends. They leave on 
Saturday morning, and surely you don’t 
want me to go back alone?” 

“Then to-morrow we go to Matanzas.” 

iT9 No! ” 

José’s eyes flashed as he said this. 
Mary decided that for all his usually lan- 
guorous manner, he could be an exceeding- 
ly determined young man when occasion 
demanded. 

He seized both her hands and looked at 
her intently. She tried to return his gaze 
calmly, but found it extremely difficult to 
do so. 


“ Mary!” 

“ Senior. Olivarez.” 

“M , J—” 

“Don’t hold my hands like that! 
People are looking at us. Let me go!” 
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She was furious and frightened and 
ashamed—and, at the same time, terribly 
thrilled. She realized that she was a fool, 
and she was glad of it. She didn’t know 
this strange, unaccountable young man, or 
anything about him; and yet she expe- 
rienced a glorious sense of exhilaration in 
his presence. She felt that something was 
happening to her—something vital, perma- 
nent—but she couldn’t be sure of its na- 
ture. That was the awful part of it—she 
couldn’t be quite sure of anything. 

“‘ Mary, listen to me! You haven't been 
unhappy since I spoke to you last night. 
You know you haven’t. You don’t regret 
our friendship? Then I must see you to- 
morrow. I tell you I must! I shall be here 
at the same place at the same time—half 
past twelve. I shall be here, waiting for 
you. You must come. Promise me that you 
will!” 

“I won't!” 

“ But you must! Think! ‘You say you 
go on Saturday. That means that we should 
never see each other again. I do not desire 
that. You must be here to-morrow, or I 
shall go to the hotel and get you. Do you 
understand?” 

“ Don’t come to the hotel,” she pleaded. 
“ Above all things, don’t do that!” 

“ But I must see you again,” he insisted. 
“You will come?” 

She looked at him helplessly. 

“‘J—I don’t know,” she faltered. 

She tore her hands loose and ran to the 
Inglaterra. Dimly, she heard his voice be- 
hind her: 

“ To-morrow!” 

As she hurried through the lobby, she 
almost collided with Senorita Cammajfos. 
What was Seforita Cammajios doing here? 
She was the last person whom Mary wanted 
to see at this particular moment. 

“ What is it about her that annoys me?” 
Mary thought. “ Why should I feel this 
absurd prejudice against her? I don’t even 
know who she is.” 

If Mary had an inkling of the answer to 
her question, she refused to admit it, even 
to herself. 

V 


THE program for the sixth and last 
day of the ten most popular school-teachers 
included visits to the country home of Ex- 
President Menocal, a brick factory, a pine- 
apple plantation, and Morro Castle. Doubt- 
less Mr. Timme would have further remarks 
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to make about the obsolete character of the 
Cuban penal system. 

Even ‘before breakfast, Mary knew that 
she could not go. She would have to be in 
front of the Teatro Nacional at half past 
twelve, to say good-by. That was all—she 
must say good-by. 

She knew that she was insane even to 
think of such a thing. She knew that the 
very idea was desperately indiscreet. She 
was jeopardizing her whole career as a 
teacher in the Mayfield Central High 
School. Twice had she tricked the credu- 
lous Mrs. Timme with feeble excuses. The 
odds were overwhelmingly against her 
chances of repeating; but she must see him 
again—just once! 

She repeated to Mrs. Timme the formula 
of the day before. This time her head- 
ache was complicated with buzzing in her 
temples and spots before her eyes. In- 
deed, it was not necessary to go into details. 
The girl’s excited manner supported her 
statements, and convinced Mrs. Timme 
that something must be radically wrong; 
so that worthy lady insisted on staying at 
the Inglaterra. 

All Mary’s tearful remonstrances could 
not dissuade her. Mrs.*Timme declared 
that she was*feeling none too well herself, 
and that she didn’t care much about seeing 
either the brick factory or the pineapple 
plantation; so that was that. The party 
went on without her. 

Mary was frantic. She thought of a 
thousand ways to get rid of Mrs. Timme, 
but none of them worked. That kindly 
person insisted on overwhelming her with 
attentions. 

Twelve o’clock came—half past twelve. 
She must get out! 

One o’clock—half past one—two. 
couldn’t have waited that long! 

“Mrs. Timme ”—desperately—“ would 
you do me a favor?” 

“ Why, of course, my dear child!” 

“ Mrs. Timme, I promised to send post 
cards to the children in my class, and I 
forgot to do it. Can you—can you go out 
and get them forme? You know that little 
shop on the Prado, where we were the other 
night—can you go there? Any views of 
Havana will do—about twenty-five of them, 
I think.” 

“But are you sure you'll be all right 
while I’m gone?” 

“Why, of course I will—perfectly all 
right.” 


He 
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Mrs. Timme took a painfully long time 
getting ready. 

“ Now, promise me, my dear, that you'll 
keep quiet. I won’t be gone a minute.” 

“ Please don’t hurry, Mrs. Timme. Pick 
out some nice cards.” 

Mrs. Timme departed. 

Mary listened for the metallic clash of 
the elevator door, then jammed on her 
hat and dashed out. He might not have 
waited. He probably hadn’t. He had said 
that if she didn’t appear he would come to 
the hotel to get her; but he had evidently 
given this plan up. It was just as well that 
he had. A scene between José and Mrs. 
Timme would have been too unspeakably 
awful. 

The elevator came back. Could he have 
waited this long? Mary darted through the 
lobby, cast one glance down the street, saw 
no sign of Mrs. Timme, and then fairly 
sprinted across to the Teatro Nacional. 

He was there! He had waited! 

“ Quick!” she urged. “ Drive around 
the corner, out of sight!” 

They whizzed down a side street. 

“ T am glad you escaped,” he said. “ Now 
we can go to Matanzas.” 

“ No! No! I must go straight back! I 
must!” 

“ You have come thus far—you can go 
to Matanzas. Look! See how beautiful 
the sky is, and how clear! , You cannot stay 
in that stuffy hotel on a day like this. We 
will go!” 

He continued on his course. 

After all, why shouldn’t she go? Mrs. 
Timme would be back by now, anyway, 
and the damage had already been done. 
Mary could think up an excuse. She could 
say that she went out of her head, and that 
she had gone to find Mrs. Timme and had 
been lost. They probably wouldn’t believe 
it. They couldn’t believe such an impossi- 
ble story; but what difference did that 
make? They would have to take her home, 
and even if the State Board of Education 
should reprimand her, and Dr. Scovill 
should remove her from the faculty of the 
Central High School, she could at least go 
somewhere else. 

Mayfield meant nothing to her now. 
She had only one relative in the world—a 
cousin who lived in Pasadena; and Pasa- 
dena was a long way off. 

As for Mr. Timme, Dr. Scovill, and the 
rest, she was not afraid to face them. They 
knew that a Lester could do no wrong—or, 
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at least, could do wrong only in a superior 
way. Mentally she snapped her fingers at 
the entire school system of the State of 
Georgia. 

The car raced on, out into the country, 
past immense sugar plantations, through 
groves of palm and laurel and ceiba trees. 
Villages formed themselves on the roadside 
—little huddled masses of tile and _ brick, 
unspeakably squalid—and then disappeared 
into the distance. 

On and on they went—the ocean on their 
left, the Madruga Mountains at their right, 
and the long road before them. Mary knew 
that she was happy—supremely happy. 
Mayfield, and the cube root signs, and the 
barterings of A and B, and the probable 
wrath of Mr. Timme, could wait for to- 
morrow. To-day she was alive, and there 
was contentment in her heart. 

They drove into the Olivarez estate, with 
its ancient Moorish palace and its expanse 
of geometrically formal gardens. 

“It is very old,” José explained, “ and 
frightfully unsanitary. We live here in 
summer because it is cool.” 

“ It is marvelous!” 

They walked through the house, through 
musty passageways and arched doors, down 
steps that seemed to lead nowhere. Strange 
weapons hung upon the walls—muskets 
from Damascus, brought to Spain by the 
triumphant followers of Mohammed; To- 
ledo blades, carried into battle by the 
soldiers of the Cid; short, chunky pistols, 
seized from British sailors when the grap- 
pling irons closed upon their ships. 

There were tapestries, frayed and faded, 
so that their pictured legends were only 
faintly distinguishable; portraits of solemn 
old people whose formidable countenances 
had long since been obscured by dust. 
Mary felt that she was being watched 
from every shadow by dark-eyed ladies in 
gorgeous shawls and long mantillas, by 
swaggering cavaliers, home from fierce 
combats on the seas. 

Age was there, and unfathomable mys- 
tery. It was the sort of place that one 
dreams about after reading tales of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

Something dark and sinuous darted across 
the floor and slithered into a crevice in the 
wall. Mary screamed. 

“Come!” said José. “ Let us go down 
to the beach, to see the place where Don 
Miguel buried his treasure, and where the 
worthy old pirate himself now lies at rest.” 
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The tomb was in the center of a group of 
tall palm trees, looking out over the sea— 
the sea which had been Don Miguel’s bat- 
tleground, the Spanish Main. 

“My ancestor should really have ar- 
ranged to die at sea,” observed José. “It 
would have been much more appropriate. 
He should have gone down to the bottom, 
so that his spirit might swap reminiscences 
with the sharks!” 

They strolled along the beach until they 
‘came to the sandy mound where Don 
Miguel had been wont to hide the proceeds 
‘of his nefarious activities. Mary wondered 
whether any of the treasure could possibly 
remain. 

“Every member of my family,” said 
José, “ has explored this mound at one time 
or another; but I am afraid that we have 
squeezed it dry.” 

They sat down in the sand. 

“‘ Our race has changed since those brave 
days,” José said. “ We have become piti- 
fully weak. The blood of Don Miguel has 
been diluted by time, and the courage that 
carried him through his adventures: has 
gone.” He sighed. ‘“ Soon the race itself 
will have vanished, and the name of 
Olivarez will be dead. We are not of the 
present. We live in the past, and we cannot 
survive in a world that is always moving— 
always moving ahead.” 

Mary could understand. She thought of 
the gray ruins of the Lester home in the 
outskirts of Mayfield, where an invading 
army had passed in its triumphant progress 
from Atlanta to the sea. 

“ Fifty years ago,” she said, “ we had a 
war—a war between the States. You prob- 
ably never even heard of it. My grand- 
father was a general in that war, but he 
was on the losing side. ‘That was when my 
family ended.” 

“It is not right that things should 
change. They were better—far better—as 
they were.” 

“ Better for us, perhaps, but there are 
others who don’t agree.” 

The sun was going down. It had been a 
long drive from Havana, and Mary thought 
that if they did not start at once they 
would not get back to the city before night 
fell. 

“ We must go,” she said. 

“ Not yet! It is very pleasant here at 
this time.” 

Mary agreed that it was very pleasant. 
The white curve of the beach, the supple 
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palms, the persistent waves, the gold hori- 
zon, the pale sky, formed a picture of 
incredible beauty. Mr. Timme could be 
faced later. 

They remained and talked about each 
other—always an engrossing subject, par- 
ticularly when one is young, and when one 
has a willing listener. Presently the moon 
appeared, hanging above the ocean’s edge 
like a huge pink Chinese lantern. é' 

“It is the moon of Matanzas,” mur- 
mured José. 

“Why do you call it that?” she asked 
curiously. “ You sound as if you regarded 
it as your exclusive property.” 

“ This particular moon is our exclusive 
property. Three hundred years ago, when 
Don Miguel first sailed into Matanzas Bay, 
the moon was at the full. It was the March 
moon, just as it is now. A year later he 
came back from Spain with his bride. She 
called it the moon of Matanzas; and since 
then, from one generation to another, the 
sons of the house of Olivarez have brought 
their brides here when the moon of Ma- 
tanzas was at the full.” 

Mary Lester was silent. There was some- 
thing in his voice which troubled her. She 
was excited, though she could not possibly 
tell why. 

He turned to her. 

“You know now ”—he spoke very slow- 
ly—*“ you know now why we came here.” 

She did know perfectly well, and yet she 
seemed to lack the courage to think 
about it. 

Ever since that night at the Casino she 
had realized—albeit subconsciously—that 
this was inevitable. She had lied to Mrs. 
Timme, she had resorted to mean, deceit- 
ful tricks, she had taken wild, desperate 
chances—-and now her adventure had fol- 
lowed its logical course. She could not 
have avoided it, even if she had tried; and 
she had not tried! 

She realized one thing—she must keep 
cool. No matter what happened, she must 
retain her self-possession. She must not let 
José know that she loved him. 

She stood up. Her heart was beating 
with terrific force, but she did her best to 
speak in a casual tone. The effort was not 
particularly successful. 

“We must go back at once,” she said. 

She started to walk quickly toward the 
house. Before she had progressed very far, 
however, he caught up with her. He seized 
her in his arms. 
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“ Wait!” he said. His voice was harsh 
and strained. “TI shall not let you go! I 
love you. I shall never let you go! Do 
you understand? I love you!” 

She tried to struggle. 

“Please! Please take me back!” 

“Mary! I shall not let you go back to 
that place where people never enjoy them- 
selves. You shall stay with me—always! 
You are my bride, and the moon of Matan- 
zas is in the sky!” 

“‘ Please!” : 

“ You can’t tell me that you want to go 
back. I have only to look into your eyes 
and know that you don’t!” 

She made one final effort. 

“ How about your family?” she asked. 
“ Did they arrange this for you? And how 
about Senorita Cammajios?” 

He laughed and then kissed her. She 
knew that she couldn’t struggle any more. 
She didn’t want to struggle. 

He looked up. 

“‘ Ah, the moon is good! It brought you 
to me out of nowhere and gave you to me. 
It made you love me. Mary, you love me! 
Say that!” 

“T do—I do love you!” 

The ocean breeze stirred the leaves of 
the palm trees over the tomb of Don 
Miguel, so that they sounded like the rustle 
of a satin train. 

“We shall be married to-morrow,” José 
said. 

She was silent. 

“We can go back now and tell your 
friends.” 

She started. 

“No, no! I can’t do that. I'll tell them 
to-morrow.” 

She felt that she could not face Mr. 
Timme and the nine school-teachers that 
evening. 

“ Very well, then! You had better go to 
some other hotel, and to-morrow I shall 
come for you at nine o’clock. Then we 
shall be married.” 

They drove back. As they came into 
the suburbs, José pointed along a street 
that branched off the Matanzas road. 

. “My home is down there,” he said. 
“To-morrow you shall come to it as my 
bride.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ What will your family say about this?” 
she asked. 

He frowned, and did not answer for some 
time. 
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“‘ My family wanted me to marry Sejfio- 
rita Cammaiios.” 

Mary had known that! 

“T saw Senorita Cammaiios in the Ingla- 
terra yesterday,” she said. “I thought she 
was watching me.” 

“‘ She was. ‘I heard about it later.” 

“ She told you?” : 

José scowled straight ahead into the 
blank darkness that yawned before the 
glare of the headlights. 

“She told my family,” he said. “ She 
followed us to the race track, and then to 
the Inglaterra. She was suspicious, so she 
went home and gave the whole story to my 
father. Of course, he spoke to me about it.” 

“ I’m sorry! ”? 

“ You needn’t be. My family are foolish. 
They live in an old world—they do not un- 
derstand these things. They wished me to 
marry Senorita Cammafos because it was 
the obvious thing to do. The fact that her 
ancestors were all of pure Castilian blood 
made her the logical choice.” 

He whirled savagely around a corner, 
narrowly missing a taxicab that was dash- 
ing in the opposite direction. He cursed 
the innocent driver with eloquent Spanish 
oaths. : 

“What is more,” he continued, “ my 
family are prejudiced against Americans, 
They consider them vulgar.” He turned to 
her and smiled. ‘“ My father and mother 
are old people,” he said. ‘ Their ideas are 
as old as they. It does not matter. When 
they see you, they will love you, as I do. 
They cannot help it!” 

He took her to a little hotel on the 
Malecon, looking out over the harbor of 
Havana. 

“ Remember,” he said, “ that I shall be 
here at nine to-morrow; and after that we 
shall be together forever!” 

He bent over and kissed her hand, as 
he had done on that first night. It seemed 
to Mary that a thousand years had passed 
since then. . 

VI 


WHEN she awoke the next morning, 
Mary’s first impulse was to dash to the 
window and examine the weather. The 
prospect was none too attractive. The 
ocean was choppy. In the west were great 
banks of clouds, and there would probably 
be rain. 

This was disappointing. Mary had hoped 
for good weather on her wedding day; but, 
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after all, what difference would it make? 
Rain or shine, she was to be married! That 
was all that mattered. 

She ordered breakfast because it seemed 
like the natural thing to do, although she 
wasn’t in the least hungry. She was too 

much excited for that. ° 
’ The waiter brought in a tray and made 
elaborate preparations. He was a servile, 
ingratiating creature, and indulged in a 
great many quiet chuckles, as if he realized 
the importance of the occasion. At the 
door he turned hesitantly and spoke. 

“ The senorita will pardon me for men- 
tioning this, but the police were here this 
morning.” 

“ The police!” 

He grew pleasantly confidential. 

“Yes,” he said. “It seemed that an 
American seforita has been lost. Her de- 
scription, if I may say so, reminds one of 
you.” 

Mary was frightened. 

“ But—” she began. 

“ There is no cause for alarm,” the waiter 
assured her. “I told the police there was 
not so much as one American staying at 
this hotel. I knew that you would not 
want to be disturbed.” 

He smiled knowingly. Mary breathed a 
decided sigh of relief. 

“It was very good of you.” 

“ Not at all, not at all! It was a pleasure 
to send the police about their business. I 
assure you that I have no more love for 
them than you have.” 

Mary was not quite sure, but she 
thought that she perceived a wink upon 
the man’s smirking countenance. She gave 
him a tip out of all proportion to the value 
of his services. He bowed low and left the 
room. 

So the police were after her! That was 
to be expected. Mr. Timme had been jus- 
tifiably alarmed at her absence, and had 
probably notified every one from the presi- 
dent of the republic down. The thought 
thrilled her. 

A week ago she had been explaining 
problems on a blackboard. To-day she was 
being sought after by the Cuban police. 
She could now qualify as an adventuress! 

She glanced at her watch. It was a little 
after eight, and José would not arrive until 
nine. An hour to wait! 

She dressed quickly, allowing her break- 
fast to cool upon the tray. Food was out 
of the question now. 
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The telephone rang. 

“ A car is waiting for the senorita,” said 
a voice. 

“T’ll be right down!” 

Mary could not help wondering why 
José had come so early. Perhaps there was 
some trouble— 

A chauffeur who met her in the lobby 
assured her that there was not. 

“Senor Olivarez is at the license office,” 
the man explained. “ He sent me for you. 
I am to take you to the Inglaterra, where 
you will wait.” 

Mary was puzzled. 

“The Inglaterra! 
there?” © 

“ The senor thought that you would like 
to see your friends.” 

Mary could hardly explain that she had 
no desire whatever to see her friends—that 
she had every reason, in fact, for wishing 
to avoid them. 

“It is because of the police,” said the 
chauffeur. “‘ They have searched for you, 
believing that you were lost. It would be 
best to let them know.” 

“ Very well,” agreed Mary. “ Let us go 
to the Inglaterra.” 

The chauffeur led her to the car that 
waited outside. 

“ Senor Olivarez told me to pay your bill 
here.” 

He turned and-went back into the hotel. 
After he had settled the account, he spoke 
to the desk clerk. 

“‘ By the way,” he said, “if the young 
Senior Olivarez should call, the Senorita 
Lester has gone out to the Almendares. Be 
sure to tell him that—the Almendares.” 

Then he returned to the car and drove 
off. 

Mary was very nervous as they stopped 
at the Inglaterra. She must tell Mr. Timme 
now. She could not put it off any longer. 
What would he say? He would be shocked, 
of course. He would deliver a severe lec- 
ture, and would probably inform her that 
she was a disgrace to her family. 

Would he be content to stop there? 
Would he, for instance, become violent, and 
insist that she must return to Mayfield 
with him? He might do that; he might 
do almost anything. Of course, José would 
know how to handle him, but such a scene 
would be unpleasant. Mary was in no mood 
for scenes. 

As she stepped from the car, she noticed 
that the porter—the same porter who had 
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promised to be discreet—was standing in 
the arcade in front of the hotel. 

“ Ah, you have come back!” he said, 
smiling. ‘ We have been much concerned 
about you.” 

She meditated on the advisability of 
taking him into her confidence. Perhaps 
he would be able to help her out. He 
looked trustworthy. 

“Listen!” she said quickly. “ You 
must do something for me.” 

He bowed. 

“ It is a privilege,” he replied pleasantly. 

“TI want to get into the hotel without 
being seen. I do not wish to meet my 
friends just yet.” 

He looked around quickly, to make sure 
that no one was watching. 

“Come with me,” he said. 

He led her along the arcade, through a 
little café, and down a narrow passage, 
finally stopping in what appeared to be a 
trunk room. 

“Now, what is next?” he inquired. 

“You won’t tell my friends of this?” she 
asked anxiously. 

He bowed again. 

“ For me, your friends do not exist.” 

She smiled. 

“Do you know Sefior Olivarez?” 

“The young sefor?” Mary nodded. 
“‘ Of course I know him. Who does not?” 

‘““'He’s coming here to meet me very 
soon. He will look for me in the lobby. 
We—we are to be married.” 

For the first time the imperturbable por- 
ter betrayed signs of surprise. 

“You are to be married?” he repeated 
slowly. ‘“ But I thought—” He corrected 
himself. “I beg your pardon, senorita.” 

“T want you to stay in the lobby and 
watch for him,” she said. ‘“ When he 
comes, tell him that I am here.” 

“ Yes, seworita—I shall do that.” 

“There must be no mistake. You must 
stay there all the time, so that you won’t 
miss him.” 

“There will be no mistake.” 

“ And I'll wait here. It will be all right, 
won’t it?” 

“T am afraid that the room is none too 
comfortable.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that! I can 
stand it. Now, hurry—and be sure you 
don’t miss him when he comes!” 

The man reassured her and departed. 

Mary sat down on a trunk. She was glad 
that she had met the porter. It had made 


her problem a great deal easier. When 
José arrived, she could venture out with 
him and confront Mr. Timme, and her 
guardian wouldn’t be able to make any 
trouble. 

She glanced at her watch. Nine o’clock! 
José would be here any minute now. 

She looked around at the trunks, reading 
the various labels, and attempting to con- 
jure up romantic adventures for their own- 
ers. “ Hotel des Trois Rois, Basel.” Basel 
was in Switzerland, she thought. She re- 
membered having noticed it on the map of 
Europe which hung on the wall in Dr. Sco- 
vill’s office. Switzerland was colored light 
green. 

“ Hotel Statler, Detroit ”—“ Hétel Cril- 
lon, Paris ”—‘ Ocean View House, Kenne- 
bunkport ”—“ Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo.” 
She would like to see these places, and 
have labels on her own trunk. Perhaps 
José would take her to Europe, to many 
wonderful places. 

She glanced at her watch again. Fifteen 
minutes past nine! Was that all? She 
thought that she had been there at least an 
hour. José was probably having trouble 
about the license. 

Half past nine! Where on earth could 
he be? What could have delayed him? He 
might have telephoned—in which case they 
would have told him that she wasn’t there. 
She wished she had warned her friend the 
porter of this possibility. She wanted to 
go out and warn him now, but she did 
not dare leave her hiding place. That 
would be altogether too dangerous! 

She tried to remember what time the 
Key West boat was to sail. It should 
leave pretty soon. She was sure that Mr. 
Timme would go on it, because the teachers 
were supposed to report at their various 
schools on Monday morning, and if they 
waited over a day in Havana they would. 
be late. 

Fifteen minutes to’ ten! She walked 
nervously about the small room, around and 
around, until she became so dizzy that she 
had to sit down. 

Why was José late? Something must 
have happened. She reviewed in her mind 
the different varieties of horrible accidents 
that could have occurred. He always drove 
much too fast. He might easily have run 
into something— 

She heard some one walking along the 
corridor, and started up. The obliging por- 
ter came in. 
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“Ts he here?” she gasped. 

The man shook his head. 

“ Sefior Olivarez has not come yet. I 
must go now. Your friends are leaving, 
and I have to help them get their luggage 
to the boat. Within ten minutes they will 
have left the hotel, and it will be safe for 
you to go out into the lobby.” 

She thanked him. 

“The senorita should not worry,” said 
the porter. ‘“ Remember that the Cuban 
law is slow, and Senor Olivarez may be 
having difficulties about the arrangements.” 

The man bowed and went out. 

When the ten minutes had passed, Mary 
hurried out as she had come in—through 
the little café—so that she reéntered the 
hotel from the street. 

“* Ah!” said the suave clerk at the desk. 
“The whole police force of Havana has 
been on your trail. Mr. Lindell is out 
looking for you even now. Your friends 
were terrified.” 

“But has no one else been here? Is 
there no message?” 

The clerk looked among a pile of letters. 
There was one addressed to her in Mr. 
Timme’s formal handwriting. 

“Ts there nothing else?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the clerk. “ This was 
left this morning.” 

She tore the envelope open. It contained 
one of José’s cards. Written on the back 
were the words: 


You had best go back to your schoolroom and 
forget about me. 


She looked at it so long that she might 
have read the message fifty times, but she 
was not reading it. She did not see it. 
She did not even think. 

The walls of the Inglaterra had melted. 
Havana had disappeared, and the sea and 
the sky about it. She was standing in some 
vast space that was occupied by absolutely 
nothing whatever. Even she herself was not 
there. She had vanished. 

The clerk’s voice floated down to her as 
if it came from a tremendous height, like 
the voices one hears when going under an 
anesthetic. It was a weird, toneless, de- 
tached voice, but for some reason the words 
that it uttered were perfectly clear and 
comprehensible. 

“The boat sails at half past ten,” it 
seemed to say. “ You can catch it, but 
you must hurry. Your friends have already 
gone down there.” 
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Then, strangely enough, her own voice 
answered. 

“Yes, of course,” it said very deliber- 
ately. ‘I must hurry, so that I can catch 
it. My bag—” 

“‘ Yes, your bag is here. They packed it 
for you.” 

She realized that she was getting into a 
taxi and muttering some instructions to the 
driver, and that she was being carried 
through narrow, ugly streets. 

“You had best go back to your school- 
room and forget about me.” 

She sobbed loudly and convulsively. No, 
she mustn’t do that. Mr. Timme would be 
waiting—Mr. Timme and all the nine 
school-teachers—waiting to take her back 
to her blackboard and her cube root signs. 
What a fool she was! What a pitiful, child- 
ish fool! 

The car had stopped at the dock. She 
stepped out, paid the driver twice the fare, 
and started to walk through a gate that 
looked as if it led somewhere. 

A uniformed official stopped her and 
pointed to her hand bag. She spoke to him 
in English. He shrugged his shoulders, and 
summoned another official, who spoke to 
Mary in Spanish. The girl looked at him 
helplessly. 

The officials conferred. Then one of them 
sauntered across the street to a cantina, to 
return presently with a disreputable-look- 
ing young man. They conversed with the 
young man at great length, and he even- 
tually turned to Mary. 

“They want to know,” he said in ap- 
proximate English, “ where you are going.’ 

“ To Key West,” she answered. 

It took him at least three minutes to 
explain to the officials that she wanted to 
go to Key. West. The officials then argued 
with him for three minutes more, during 
which discussion the young man did much 
shrugging of shoulders. Finally he ad- 
dressed her again. 

“They say that you have come to the 
wrong dock,” he explained. 

“ But I told the driver—” 

“This is the United Fruit Company’s 
dock. The Key West boat is not here.” 

“ But where is it?” she asked helplessly. 

He informed the officials that she desired 
to know where the Key West boat might be 
found. They described its location in the 
minutest detail. 

“It is down there,” said the young man, 
pointing vaguely along the water front. 
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Mary thanked him, and ran down the 
street in the direction he had indicated. 
Her heels caught in the cobblestones, and 
she stumbled many times, but she ran on. 
She must catch the boat—it was absolutely 
necessary. She must catch the boat and 
get away from Havana, from Cuba, from 
everything that they implied. 

She came to a pier that was marked 
with a sign in English—“ Boats to Key 
West and Miami.” This must be it. She 
dashed up to the gate. Another official 
stopped her. gts 

“The Key West boat!” she gasped. 
“T’ve got to get it! The Key West boat!” 

He regarded her coldly for an instant. 

“The Key West boat has gone,” he 
said, pointing out into the harbor. 

There it was, heading out toward the 
sea. 

“ Can I get a launch—anything that will 
catch it?” 

He shook his head with an air of hope- 
less finality. 

“Can’t ever catch it now. It’s too 
fast.” 

She watched the boat gain speed as it 
plowed down the harbor. Then it passed 
around Morro Castle and was gone. 

“ There'll be another boat to-morrow,” 
said the official encouragingly, and disap- 
peared through the gate. 


VII 


Mary LEsTER started to walk. She was 
not very clear about her destination. She 
walked fast, her hand bag swinging at her 
side. She had no idea where she was going, 
or why. There was no need to think that 
out now. Besides, her mind was incapable 
of any clear reasoning. 

The streets through which she passed ap- 
peared to be deserted. There was no evi- 
dence of life in the soiled, squalid houses. 
The whole place was permeated with an at- 
mosphere of utter inertia. In the cantinas, 
with their open fronts, she saw a few lan- 
guid loiterers, leaning heavily against the 
bars; but it seemed that if this support 
were removed from their elbows, they would 
necessarily collapse like sawdust dummies, 
and lie limply on the floor until some one 
should come and cart them away. 

At one end of a quiet square stood a fine 
old Spanish church, in the last stages of 
disintegration. On its dilapidated walls 
were painted flamboyant advertisements of 
Bacardi rum. 
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Hurrying on, she came to a more preten- 
tious district given over to large buildings, 
glaringly new and hideously overdecorated. 
The wealth that the Cubans had squeezed 
from sugar cane had been lavished indis- 
criminately upon these ugly piles, and their 
fronts were. covered with rococo designs in 
meaningless detail. 

A company of infantry shuffled past her 
—a shiftless, disorganized crew, ranging in 
color from coal black in the front files to 
light tan in the rear of the column. Sev- 
eral of the soldiers eyed her curiously, and 
one or two of them shouted, but she paid 
no attention. She barely noticed them as 
they ambled on down the street, disappear- 
ing finally through the arched gateway of 
their barracks. 

Mary did not know how far she had 
walked. She only knew that when she 
found herself on the broad expanse of the 
Malecon, she was tired—terribly tired. She 
sat down on the stone parapet of the har- 
bor wall and gazed out to sea. She must 
reason this thing out. She must come to 
some sensible conclusion. She couldn’t 
walk aimlessly about Havana forever. 

First of all, she must send a cable to Mr. 
Timme. Mr. Timme! She remembered that 
she had not read his letter. She took it 
out. It inclosed her steamship and railroad 
tickets to Savannah. She could get the boat 
to-morrow; but until to-morrow— 

A car came roaring down the Malecon 
with its muffler cut-out wide open and its 
horn screeching raucously. It contained 
three dusky Cuban policemen and Mr. 
Lindell, the superannuated feature writer 
of the State Democrat. Terrified, Mary 
turned away and covered her face with her 
hands. She mustn’t be caught yet. She 
mustn’t be taken into custody and locked 
in her room. She wanted to be left alone 
for a while. She wanted time to think—if 
thought were possible. 

The car sped past. 
more careful after this. 

She read Mr. Timme’s letter. It was a 
rather incoherent affair, describing at great 
length Mrs. Timme’s sensations upon re- 
turning to the hotel and finding the room 
empty, the subsequent frantic searches, the 
worry, the sleepless night, and so on. The 
writer explained that it had been nec 
for the party to go home that day, but 
that Mr. Lindell had kindly consented to 
remain behind and look for the missing 
girl, Mr. Lindell, it occurred to Mary, 


She resolved to be 
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probably saw a story in it for the State 
Democrat. The police, added Mr. Timme, 
had been notified, and were investigating 
all the hospitals and morgues. It was like 
him to put that in. 

She thrust the letter into her pocket. Mr. 
Timme had undoubtedly concluded that she 
had cracked under the nervous strain, and 
had gone mad. Had she? 

She couldn’t go back to the Inglaterra. 
_ She couldn’t bear to meet the porter and 
tell him that Sefor Olivarez had never ar- 
rived. Nor did she want to see that smirk- 
ing clerk again. If she failed to return, he 
would assume that she had caught the boat, 
and he would call off the police. Mr. Lin- 
dell, too, would be notified, and she would 
probably meet him on the ship to-morrow. 

But where could she go in the meantime? 
To another hotel? It would have to be a 
cheap one. She had very little money left. 

She looked in her purse. There it was, 
crumpled up—the penciled message that 
had chilled her heart as if it had been 
the cold hand of death. She took the card 
out. 

“You had best go back to your school- 
room and forget about me,” José had said. 

She tore the card into tiny pieces and 
threw them one by one into the water that 
lapped the slimy rocks below. Why 
should she not follow them? That would 
be the simplest solution of all. That would 
be better than a solitary lifetime in May- 
field, Georgia. Every one would attribute 
it to temporary insanity. There would be 
no disgrace. 

But the water was so dirty! She didn’t 
want to drown in dirty water. She jumped 
down to the pavement and walked back 
nervously into the city. She walked for a 
long way, and then went into a tawdry 
little café and sat down. She ordered a cup 
of coffee. 

On the table lay a paper—the Havana 
Herald, printed in English. In the right- 
hand column of the first page was a sensa- 
tional story informing her of her own dis- 
appearance. She read it all. 

It seemed that Miss Mary Lester, a 
school-teacher from Mayfield, Georgia, had 
disappeared from the Hotel Inglaterra at 
2 P.M. yesterday, and had not been heard 
of since. ‘The Havana police force was 


conducting an extensive search, and the 
American consulate was also investigating 
the matter. The young lady had been com- 
plaining of nervous headaches lately, and 
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her strange disappearance was attributed to 
a disordered mental condition. 

Mary laughed at that. “‘ Disordered men- 
tal condition ” was certainly descriptive. 

She gulped her coffee eagerly. She hadn’t 
realized that she was so terribly hungry. 
The waiter became very communicative, 
informing her that he had once been a 
bus boy in a Palm Beach hotel, and had 
also visited Savannah. He said that he 
would give anything to get back to the 
States. Havana, he told her, was dead. 
The people were poor, and were not gener- 
ous with their tips. There had been no 
money in Cuba since the sugar market 
went to pieces. It was a most lamentable 
state of things. 

She listened to him, but heard nothing 
that he said. The coffee had cleared her 
head. She could think now. She had 
made a fool of herself, and the best thing 
she could do was to get home and forget 
about it. Yes, José was right—she had 
better go back to her schoolroom and for- 
get all about him. 

But would that be so easy? How could 
she ever forget the mad rides in José’s car, 
the tomb of Don Miguel with its attendant 
cordon of palms, the moon of Matanzas? 

She wanted to sob, but the former bus 
boy of the Royal Poinciana was still com- 
plaining about the parsimonious quality of 
the Cuban race. It was nearly four o’clock 
when she got up to go. She left her hand 
bag with the waiter, telling him that she 
would come back soon to get it. She 
couldn’t carry it around everywhere she 
went. It looked too foolish. 

She picked up the newspaper and took it 
with her. The waiter might read it during 
her absence, and grow suspicious. There 
had been some mention of a reward in the 
story of her disappearance, and the temp- 
tation might prove too great for him, 
especially in view of the present financial 
depression in Cuba. 

She walked down to the harbor and sat 
on the parapet, at the very place where 
she had torn up José’s card and thrown it 
into the dirty water. 

José! What had happened? What could 
have happened in those few short hours? 
Last night he had loved her—there was no 
question about that. He had said that he 
loved her, and she knew that he spoke the 
truth, because she had seen it unmistakably 
in his eyes. Last night he had loved her, 
but this morning, when he was to have mar- 
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ried her, he had told her to go home and 
forget about him. 

How had he found out that she was a 
school-teacher? He must have inquired at 
the Inglaterra; but that was not like José. 
For that matter, it was not like him to care 
what she was. 

Last night, as they sat on the beach to- 
gether, she had told him about her family, 
and of the decay that had set in after the 
Civil War. He knew that she had no 
money, no social position of any impor- 
tance; and yet these considerations had 
made no difference to him then. He had 
loved her. 

What had happened? She asked herself 
this question over and over until her mind 
became sick and confused with the attempt 
to answer it. The only definite conclusion 
that she could draw was this—some one 
else had influenced José, some one not wish- 
ing him to marry her had brought pressure 
to bear upon him. Some one else—but 
who? Perhaps some of José’s family had 
objected, or— 


Senorita Cammanos! Senorita Camma- 


fios had seen them together in the restau- 


rant at the Almendares. She had learned 
that Mary was staying at the Inglaterra. 
She had probably made inquiries at the 
desk; and then she had gone home and told 
José’s family about her, and they had been 
angry. 

Mary remembered José’s words while 
they were driving back from Matanzas, the 
night before. The family had objected 
strenuously to her, because they had want- 
ed José to marry Senorita Cammajfis! 
They had certainly told him that she was 
a school-teacher, in which case he must 
have known it yesterday. He must have 
known it last night, when he told her that 
he loved her. 

Last night he had loved her! His face 
had been white in the pale light, and his 
eyes had sparkled. To-night he would still 
love her! When he looked up and saw that 
the moon of Matanzas was shining, he 
would think of her, and he would be sad. 
He would believe that she had gone home, 
and that he had lost her forever. 

The day had suddenly faded, and the 
moon was once more poking its head above 
the horizon. The lighthouse above Morro 
Castle was starting to flash. Tiny fishing 
boats were scurrying in from the sea, their 
square sails bulging with the evening breeze. 
Havana was waking up after the long, lazy 
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day, and preparing for the businesslike 
pleasures of the night. 

Mary realized that she must find José. 
In spite of everything, she must find him 
and hear his decision from his own lips. 
If he did not love her—if he had really 
written that note—he could tell her so, 
and then she could go back; but she must 
see him just once more! 

Of course, it would be terribly undigni- 
fied—shamefully brazen; but what did that 
matter? She was madly in love, and ap- 
pearances didn’t count. She vaguely re- 
membered the location of the street which 
he had pointed out to her when he had 
told her that she would come there again 
as his bride. Perhaps, if she could get out 
to that street, she would find his house. 
She called a taxi and gave her directions as 
clearly as possible. 

She must see him! 

It seemed like a hopeless quest, but the 
driver finally reached the Matanzas road 
and continued along it until he came to 
José’s street. Mary recognized the corner, 
and told the man to stop. When she had 
paid him, she had only a dollar left—which 
meant that she could not stay at a hotel 
that night. She had gambled on this one 
chance, and if she lost—well, it wouldn’t 
make much difference then, anyway. 

The night had become very dark. 
Clouds had blown across the sky, cov- 
ering the moon with a heavy blanket, so 
that there was no light. A sharp wind 
whipped through the palm trees, announc- 
ing with its every whine the coming of a 
storm. Mary was frightened. As _ she 
watched the taxi dissolve into the dis- 
tance she wanted desperately to run after 
it and call it back, but she was too late. 
It had gone, and she was alone. 

Timidly she started down the street. 
Great black masses which might have been 
houses loomed on either side, but they were 
apparently deserted. She walked for a long 
time before she found a building with any 
light in its windows. She started te go in 
and inquire, but a dog barked, and she ran 
blindly away into the darkness. 

She came to the end of the street. There 
was nothing beyond it, so she turned back. 
She found another street, and hurried down 
that, then another, and another. 

She heard some one walking—apparent- 
ly approaching her. She shrank against a 
wall until the mysterious figure had passed. 
She did not dare to speak. 
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She didn’t know which way to turn. If 
only she could get back to a street with 
lights on it! If only she had not come out 
on this insane search! If only she had 
never come to Havana at all! If only she 
could be at home, where it was so quiet, so 
perfectly safe! 

It began to rain. She huddled in close 
to the wall, but it was not dry there. She 
couldn’t stay in that place all night. She 
must get back to the little café where the 
nice waiter was. Probably he could help 
her out. 

She started to run. There was panic in 
her heart, and she hadn’t the faintest idea 
of direction; but she felt that she must 
keep on running. If she went far enough, 
she must certainly get somewhere. 

Exhausted, she stopped before a house 
that gave some visible evidence of. being 
inhabited. The windows shone dimly 


’ through the damp darkness of the night, 
and toward them Mary turned. Above 
all things, now, she wanted shelter and 
warmth. 

She could see that a car was parked 
beneath the porte-cochére. In wild excite- 


ment she ran up the driveway to examine it 
more closely. It was José’s! 

José’s! That meant that José himself 
must be near—that this, presumably, was 
his own home. 

Mary started for the.door, and then 
stopped short. No, she mustn’t do that. 
She must wait. She must also do a great 
deal of thinking. 

The top of the little car was up, and 
there was a measure of shelter beneath it; 
so Mary climbed into the back seat and 
huddled in the deep shadow. 

Presently the door of the house opened, 
and José appeared. At his side was Sefio- 
rita Cammanos. Mary was startled at this. 
She had no desire to encounter the senorita; 
but it was too late now. 

The pair hurried down the steps and into 
the front seat. Without daring to look up 
and show her face, Mary heard the car 
start, and felt the characteristic shock as 
it jumped ahead. She realized gratefully 
that her presence had passed unnoticed, 
and she wondered how long this situation 
would continue. 

Of all the weird things that she had done 
in Havana, she thought, this was undoubt- 
edly the most thoroughly insane. This was 
the supreme example of utter folly; but she 
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wasn’t frightened any longer. The proxim- 
ity of José accounted for that. 

No word passed between José and the 
senorita during the ride, and Mary’s sense 
of exhilaration increased. She decided that 
their silence was eloquent. 

The car stopped with a jolt, and the two 
occupants of the front seat stepped out. 
Looking up for the first time, Mary saw 
them go to the brightly illuminated door of 
another large house. 

There Sefiorita Cammafios turned to 
confront José. She spoke to him vehement- 
ly, clutching at the lapels of his coat as 
she talked. Mary couldn’t understand her 
words, but their intent was unmistakable. 

When José answered, Mary was unspeak- 
ably thrilled at the coldness, the devastating 
deliberateness, of his tone. He had not 
talked to her like that! 

The senorita continued, changing, appar- 
ently, from fierce accusation to passionate 
pleading; but the harshness of his tone 
did not soften, the set lines of his expres- 
sion did not relax. 

Mary felt that the time had come for 
her to interrupt this stormy conversation, 
and to do it as abruptly and unceremonious- 
ly as possible. She climbed warily across 
into the front seat and released the emer- 
gency brake. With a ponderous heave, the 
car started forward. 

José, with a series of vehement Spanish 
expletives, ran to the street and gave 
chase. Mary didn’t let him catch up until 
they were well out of sight of the senorita’s 
house. Then she slowed down, and José 
leaped to the running board. 

He reached frantically for the brake— 
and, as he did so, he looked into her eyes. 

“ She tried to cheat us!” he cried, above 
the roar of the motor. “She tried to cheat 
us—but she couldn’t. You believed in me. 
You came to me!” 

“ That note—” 

He jerked his head backward in the di- 
rection of Sefiorita Cammajios’s home. 

Mary laughed joyously, gratefully. 

“I knew it,” she said. “I suspected 
her. I never iiked her.” 

Then José laughed, too. 

“‘ Neither did I,” he said. 

The car lurched crazily into the gutter, 
across the sidewalk, and came to an undig- 
nified stop against the trunk of a tall, mel- 
ancholy palm tree. 

But nobody was hurt. 

END . 
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A ROMANCE OF OLD ST. LOUIS AND THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


By Ralph E. Mooney 


man. He used to sit in the room 

behind the parlor at Cousin Laura’s. 
The room smelled of dust and wood ashes 
and tobacco, but there was always a fresh 
odor about him, as if he had just come in 
from a cold day. 

He used to sit beside a table, which had 
a cover of red cloth, with designs on it 
worked in metal thread. It was tarnished 
and scratchy, and I would shrink from it 
when I went alongside him to hear stories, 
or to peep into his books, which were heavy 
affairs, with bindings of blue or brown 
buckram. They hissed if you moved them 
over the scratchy table cover. Inside were 
woodcut pictures of battles, with conven- 
tional shell puffs in the sky, and dead men 
lying on their backs in the foreground. 

The David Rudd I knew used to read 
these books for hours on end, only stopping 
to give. attention to his pipe. I could play 
in the room half a day, and he would not 
notice me; but now and then he would lift 
his head and stare off toward the east, his 
nostrils dilated. Observing him, I would 
listen, and would make out the distant 
boom of a steamboat whistle. 

St. Louis has grown, and we live far 
from the river now, but, even so, that thun- 
dering note still carries to me upon occa- 
sion; and I never hear it but I think of 
the David Rudd I knew, in his old patent 
rocker, bent a little forward, listening to 
the voice of a steamboat. Of course, she 
would be no more than a muddy survivor 
of the proud fleet that once touched at our 
port; but she spoke in the tongue of her 
forbears, and she spoke to him. Some- 
times he would grunt in answer, uttering 
an affectionate snort of indulgence, such as 
; plainsman might give to a whinnying 

orse. 


6 bs David Rudd I knew was an old 


In those days, if any one had te!d me 
that David Rudd was ever anything but 
an elderly being whose calling it was to 
read and smoke, I would have been in- 
capable of comprehending. I would have 
tried to turn my informant to some more 
believable topic. But in those days, Aunt 
Sally Anne Fitzwilliam used to sit on the 
porch of her old house in St. Louis County, 
smoking a corncob pipe and indulging in 
endless reminiscences, and it was quite ob- 
vious that neither she nor David Rudd had 
ever acted differently. They were simply 
facts in the world in which I was growing, 
and it seemed improbable that they had 
ever known youth or middle life. They 
were old people, and, as such, they must 
forever stay put. 

Luckily, they didn’t stay put. The time 
came when I listened to them with under- 
standing, and when I listened to other old 
people. The time came when I traced 
through the mazy records of the Bradford 
and Hicks families. The time came when 
I saw Sally Anne Fitzwilliams—she was a 
cousin of the Bradfords—and David Rudd 
as they should be seen and remembered. 
The time came when I saw people whom 
they themselves had forgotten moving in a 
wonderful age of a wonderful region. 

There had been other David Rudds, I 
found, none of them quite like the old man 
I knew—the old man who sat and listened 
to the steamboat whistles. I am thankful 
that I was permitted to see these others. I 
am sad, too, to think of the many years 
during which I might have seen them, but 
was too young and too blind. 


The first David Rudd must always be an 
uncertain figure. He knew, when he be 
came aware of himself, that he was rela- 
tively small as compared with the rest of 
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the world, but he had no idea of what he 
looked like. 

He was probably about four feet tall, 
with unbrushed brown hair growing 
straight forward over his forehead, and 
with wide, curious eyes—hazel eyes. Prob- 
ably his arms and legs were thin and 
scrawny, and probably much of them was 
visible here and there, through rents in his 
clothing, but there is no saying. He did 
not take note of his appearance until years 
later. 

Self-consciousness came one day when he 
was standing under a high bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, looking up through flutter- 
ing masses of foliage, and noticing that 
they were made beautiful, in some way, by 
bars of wavering sunlight. Cool air moved 
around him, smelling excitingly of water 
and damp wood. Things rustled far and 
near, and little waves chuckled and clucked 
as they washed the soft mud at the river’s 
brim. 

A man was behind him—David could 
not see the man, but felt him—a small, 
black-haired, wiry man, who smiled as he 
caught something of the boy’s pleasure in 
the vista aloft. He had a wonderful sym- 
pathy for a boy’s feelings, that man did. 

The man stood in the waist of a square- 
nosed trading scow—a craft about thirty 
feet in length, which would to-day be de- 
scribed as a shanty boat. The scow and 
the little wiry man, who might be counted 
on to smile with his eyebrows cocked at an 
angle, were things to be taken for granted. 
They were there, and David Rudd be- 
longed to them for the time. 

The name “ David Rudd” was to be 
taken for granted, too. It belonged to him; 
but, of a sudden, the leaves and the sun- 
light were not to be taken for granted. 
They made him want to look at them— 
which they had never done before. 

Previously, he must have been nothing 
more than a matter-of-fact little animal, 
for it is from that moment that his memory 
dates. He never afterward forgot that 
morning, or the look of the leaves with the 
sunlight shining through them. On the 
other hand, he was never able to remem- 
ber any morning that preceded it, or any 
incident that preceded it. 

He knew, as he stood upon the bank, 
that it was the year 1842, that he was ten 
years old, and that they were on the way 
to Napoleon, Arkansas, He knew the name 
of every object in sight; but all this knowl- 
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edge was merely part of him. He had no 
idea how it had been acquired, or when. 
He was simply there on the river bank, and 
Zebulon Starr was in the scow behind him, 
and there, to all intents and purposes, his 
life began. 

After a while, Zebulon Starr called to 
him: 

“ Come on, Davy!” 

He clambered back into the scow. Zebu- 
lon went to the prow and pushed the heavy 
craft off shore with a long pole, David as- 
sisting. Then David held the pole, strain- 
ing his arms to prevent the bow swinging 
in again, while Zebulon Starr ran to the 
stern and labored frantically with a long 
sweep. After a moment, Zebulon worked 
the boat clear of the bank, ahd came for- 
ward to help David recover the pole, which 
the boy was not able to lift. Once it was 
laid in, a few deft strokes of the sweep put 
them in the current, and Zebulon settled 
on the after deck, behind the shanty. 

“Come here!” he called. “ School’s a 
takin’ up.” 

David went and seated himself with his 
feet overhanging the water. It was not a 
particularly safe position, for Zebulon was 
apt to make a sudden movement with the 
sweep and knock him overboard, but he 
enjoyed keeping himself alert against this 
contingency. 

“Where are we goin’, my son?” asked 
Zebulon. 

“‘ Napoleon,” answered Davy. 

“Who'd I tell you Napoleon was?” 

“A soldier.” 

“ More’n a soldier, Davy. He was a 
great general. He licked ’em all in his 
time. I’ve met men right here on this river 
that served under him and told me about 
him. Frenchmen, they was, and they used 
to swear by him. Sometimes they’d cry, 
Davy, when they talked to me about him. 
Well, that reminds me. Where was he a 
general?” 

“Tn France.” 

“Good! Dog-gone, ye’re good at his- 
tory and geography! Now see here—sup- 
pose ye was to get off here at Napoleon, 
and the first thing ye’d see would be a man 
with funny clothes, and his eyes set almost 
edgewise in his head, and a long pigtail 
down his back. Ye wouldn’t be scared, 
would ye?” 

“No,” said David. 

“Why wouldn’t ye be scared? 
ye’d know what?” 


Because 
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“I'd know he was a Chinyman.” 

Zebulon squinted craftily. 

“And where do the Chinymen come 
from?” 

“ Chiny.” 

Zebulon uttered a grunt expressive of 
great pride. For a time he was silent. 
Then he plumped another question at 
David. 

“See here—what’s four times four?” 

David racked his small brain. There 
was a formula, he knew, which would give 
an answer that would turn Zebulon off to 
more congenial fields of learning; but 
David couldn’t remember it. His thoughts 
persisted in following a heron that was fly- 
ing low across the acres of water to the 
rear. The bird made a moving black spot, 
and, under him, ripples glinted in the sun. 

“Eh, heh!” accused Zebulon. “ Fergot 
your figgers again! Blessed if he can re- 
member his figgers at all! Dave, see here 
—figgers is the most important things a 
man is learned in the real schools. You 
got to remember your figgers, boy!” 

Zebulon devoted a moment to grave 
thought, and then began a brief sermon on 


personal efficiency — the efficiency of the 
forties. 

“You take any town along the river, 
Davy—any one of them—and go into it, 
and what do you see? Why, you see a lot 
of little shacks and log houses, and a few 
good houses, and then you see one great 


big house. Sometimes it’s built out of 
bricks. What does that mean, Davy? A 
long time ago, when these places was set- 
tled, everybody had the same kind of a 
house. Everybody had about the same 
property—a rifle and an ax and a good 
knife, and, down South, maybe a nigger or 
two. They all started the same, Davy, but 
they ain’t the same now, are they? One 
man has a brick house, and another has a 
little two-door crib. And who has the 
brick house, Davy? Why, you look and 
see, and you'll always find it’s a man that 
knows his figgers well.” 

A shrewd glance at the pupil revealed 
that he was trying surreptitiously to make 
out some white, fluttering object on a dis- 
tant sand bar. 

“ D’you like dogs, Davy?” 

The boy started. 

“ Yes—yes, sir,” he said. 

“Well, Davy, that man in the brick 
house has dogs and guns—both shotguns 
and rifles—and he can go hunting or fish- 


ing any time he wants to, all because he 
had his figgers at his finger tips, so to say. 
Davy, they tell a story about old John 
Mullanphy, who used to live in St. Louis, 
that shows what figgers is to a man. Old 
John died rich. He was worth millions— 
the richest man on the river, I guess, bar- 
ring nobody. And how’d he get his start? 
Why, along in 1815, when the war was 
about over, and the battle of New Orleans 
had been fought—old John served behind 
the breastworks there, mind ye—why, he 
had a pretty good idea that peace was be- 
ing arranged; and he knew that when the 
peace news came, the price of cotton would 
go up a kiting, account of their being able 
to ship again. Well, he figgered out a way 
to go up the river with a fast crew of oars- 
men. He went clear to Natchez, and when 
the dispatch rider came through the town 
shouting the news, why, old John was on 
hand. He got back in his boat, and they 
rowed all night, and he beat the rider to 
New Orleans, and bought cotton all one 
day at three or four cents a pound. That 
night, when the news came in, he’d laid the 
base of a fortune with the price well up to 
thirty cents. Figgers, Davy! He couldn’t 
have thought of that if he hadn’t known 
his figgers!” 

The lessons went on until near noon, 
when the sun glared overhead and stupe- 
fied the world until the very current of the 
river seemed to become sluggish. Zebulon 
and David cooked corn cakes and bacon 
over a fire built on an open bed of earth on 
the rear deck. Then David crawled into 
the cabin and slept alongside a pungent 
bag of wool, while Zebulon dozed over the 
tiller. 

Occasionally the quiet of the running 
waters would be broken by the cry of a 
passing bird or the hollow coughing of a 
steamboat. David might lie dozing until 
the boat passed and set the scow to tossing 
in her wake, or he might detect the loud 
groaning of high pressure engines, and 
hurry outside to watch one of the newer 
and larger craft hurl her five hundred tons 
burden against the current. Steamboats 
were becoming unbelievably big in those 
days. Some of them had six boilers. 

When it grew cooler, later in the day, 
they might fish, or David might drop over 
the side for a swim. At dinner, the oracle 
would resume its functions, and David 
would be supplied with advice and instruc- 
tion. At night, if it was clear, Zebulon 
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would hang a lantern on a ten-foot mast, 
which he dignified with the name of jack- 
staff, and they would float until midnight 
or later, finally tying up to a convenient 
bank and going to rest. 

Zebulon Starr was a river trader. His 
scow, although small, contained clocks— 
inaccurate and meretricious foreign clocks, 
which were all that his buyers needed, since 
they were never pressed for time and could 
guess pretty closely by the sun, anyhow— 
small mirrors, combs, brushes, needles— 
priceless needles — cooking utensils, build- 
ing and digging tools, flints and steels in 
various novel combinations, and, upon oc- 
casion, delightfully scented soaps or rib- 
bons and dry goods — delaines, merinos, 
Persian twills, tarlatans, marcelines, and 
sontags. Sometimes he carried bits of cash- 
mere, coburg, or illusion; also atrocious 
prints and engravings. 

He preferred to deal with wealthy bank- 
ers and planters, and to dispose of these 
commodities for coin; but coin was scarce 
and most currency was disreputable, so he 
often traded outright for the pelts of small 
animals, for wool, and now and then for a 
casual bale of cotton, or for a remnant of 
linsey-woolsey or jeans cloth, which would 
come in handy for plantation hands far- 
ther down the river. 

Also, of course, he took such grains and 
garden produce as he could use. Some- 
times the scow would be alive with chick- 
ens, and sometimes it would have a pig or 
a cow for a temporary passenger. 

Zebulon, thin and dark-haired, smiled 
perpetually and used tobacco in its most 
convenient form—to preserve his teeth, he 
frequently said. He wore pants and a shirt 
made of blue jeans cloth, and boots. David 
wore less conventional garments, as has 
been hinted, and went barefoot, although 
he had a nankeen suit and an obnoxious 
pair of shoes, made for him by an itinerant 
cobbler who had traveled a stretch of the 
upper river with them. 

But we are talking of Zebulon. For the 
most part, the trader minded his boat and 
gave David his lessons, but now and then 
he fished out a cracked violin and played it 
for several hours, singing part of the time 
in a wailing, nasal tone. At towns, his grin 
became more engaging and shrewd, and he 
drove sharp bargains, always keeping his 
“ figgers ” well in mind. If his customers 
chanced to have a few fips and bits in their 
pockets, he generally managed to carry 
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them away. The fip was a piece of Spanish 
or Mexican silver, worth about six cents, 
and the bit was one-eighth of a dollar. 
People made bits, quite literally, by chop- 
ping a silver dollar into fragments. 

Zebulon was of Yankee blood, but his 
family had brought him out to an up-river 
town early, and in manner he was a river- 
man and a Middle Westerner. His father 
had kept a store on shore, so that he came 
naturally by his trading ability. 

He told David confidentially that he was 
an Abolitionist; but he was by no means a 
violent one. It didn’t pay to be an Abo- 
litionist along the river, especially below 
St. Louis, so the discreet thing to do was to 
be quiet about it. There were men who 
couldn’t hold beliefs without fighting to 
support them, but Zebulon felt that this 
was foolish. 

“These Southern men are fine fellows, 
Davy,” he often said. “It ain’t that 
they’re simply hot-headed about something 
that they know is wrong. They don’t know 
it’s wrong. They think niggers is property, 
just like dry goods and land, and conse- 
quently they think a man that wants to 
take away their property is some kind of 
a thief. Of course, they’ve paid for their 
niggers in good faith. All the same, Davy, 
I want you should be an Abolitionist, too. 
Jest work quietly and keep your opinions 
to yourself, but when the time comes, try 
and figger out some fair way to settle the 
question.” 

As time went on, the trader began to 
harp on another subject. 

“You got to get schooling,” he said, 
sometimes aloud and sometimes in a 
thoughtful undertone. “ You got to get 
real schooling. There’s free schools in St. 
Louis now, Davy—fine free schools, and as 
soon as you can you got to get there and 
go to school.” 

Again would come a discourse on per- 
sonal efficiency. 

“ Here it is, Davy—who is it that has the 
brick houses, and goes to Congress, and 
gets to be mayor and all, along the river? 
Why, it’s the lawyers and the educated 
men. Some of those men, Davy, can’t only 
read books like I’ve got on the scow here. 
They can read Latin and Greek, and they 
know a sight of figgers—enough to do sur- 
veying, any one of them. What do you 
want to be, Davy?” 

There was, as a general thing, but one 
answer: 
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“‘ Steamboat captain.” 

Of course, it might be pilot or engineer, 
but it was always a steamboat man. De- 
spite Zebulon’s persistent teachings and 
homilies, David never saw the shore of the 
river, or the men in the brick houses. He 
was pledged to the imposing craft which 
thrashed past the scow at all hours of the 
day and night. He had spent his life on 
the river, so far as he could recall, and he 
had a traveler’s contempt for those who 
settled and stood still. 

His unvarying statement of choice 
brought a reply which varied even less. 

“ Ah, Davy, a steamboat man, you say! 
Then you got to be able to go in the big 
cabin, and sit at the head of the table, and 
talk to the ladies and the generals and the 
judges and the Senators. And you got to 
get a good holt on figgers. A steamboat 
captain, now—he’s got to know what to 
carry, and what to charge for, it, and when 
to charge more and when to charge less, 
just the same as we have. So, Davy, you 
must get up to St. Louis and have a term 
in the free schools.” 

Finally there came a day when Zebulon 
talked upon a subject near to David. 

“There’s a thing,” he said, ‘ that you 
must understand, Davy boy. Now—well, 
see here—what do you always call me?” 

“Zebulon,” said David, “and Mr. 
Starr.” 

Starr wagged his head solemnly. 

“ That’s it,” he went on; “ and you hear 
other boys talking about their fathers, don’t 
you? Sometimes it’s ‘ father,’ and some- 
times ‘ the old man,’ and sometimes ‘ pop- 
pa.’ Well, did you never wonder if I was 
your father?” 

‘“‘T always supposed you was,” answered 
David. 

“Um! Well, Davy, Iain’t. I ain’t, and 
God alone knows who was your father. 
You come from the-river, Davy. I found 
you floating along on a little piece of raft 
in Traveler’s Bend—floating along and cry- 
ing. A doctor said you was three to four 
years old, and you said you was ‘ Dabrud,’ 
or ‘ Davrud,’ and that’s all we could ever 
find out about you. Whether your folks 
put you out there on purpose, or whether 
they was on a big raft and was drowned, 
or in a flat boat and sunk, we don’t know. 
It looks like maybe there must have been 
an accident. Somebody—probably it was 
your mother—put you on that little raft, 
which was just two logs hitched together, 
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and tried to swim with you that way, and 
got tuckered out and went down; but we 
don’t know.” 

Zebulon squinted across the waste of 
waters. 

“ Somehow,” he ruminated, “it always 
seemed awful to me. There was that poor 
woman that loved you enough to set you 
up there on the logs, and then she a swim- 
ming along until she couldn’t do no more— 
giving up and sinking down, and fearing 
for you as you drifted away from her. 
Well, Mis’ Starr, she’d been gone from me 
a year or so then, and left no children, and 
I was lonesome and low, so I allowed you 
was sent to me. I’ve done my best with 
ye, Davy, and will continue to do so.” 

““ Maybe,” suggested David, “ you really 
are my father, and I was just floated down 
that way by some other doctor. You told 
me that doctors bring babies, so why 
couldn’t one have just fixed that we of 
sending me to you?” 

Starr chuckled. 

“ Bless the boy, I never thought of that! 
I reckon that’s how it was, Davy. Well, 
that being so, ye can call me father, once in 
a while, anyhow, just to help things along.” 


II 


For four or five years more David float- 
ed along the Mississippi with Zebulon. He 
became big and strong, and able to handle 
the sweep alone. His voice broke into fear- 
ful trebles: and threatening diapasons for a 
= and then settled to a fairly reliable 


Zebulon, in the unaccountable way of 
men past middle age, suddenly became gray 
and a little bent. Three times they landed 
in New Orleans and disposed of their craft, 
and three times they went up the river on 
a small packet—while Zebulon discoursed 
to strangers along the guard rail, and Davy 
wandered alow and aloft, asking questions 
and making experiments. And all the 
while, through all that life, there was the 
ceaseless gurgle of the current somewhere 
underfoot, the ceaseless play of wind and 
cloud and sun, the ceaseless opening of new: 
vistas of water and long, misty lines of 
shore. 

David saw the river banks green with 
the luxuriant vegetation of Louisiana; he 
saw them gray with Spanish moss and white 
with fog. And once, when downward 
bound fron: Dubuque, he saw them pass 
through the changes incidental to autumn, 
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when the northern hills became sweeping 
masses of color, and the brown of the oaks, 
the red of the maples, the gold of the elms, 
and the myriad shadings of other trees 
blended into something so disturbingly 
beautiful that he found tears in his eyes. 
He looked and looked, before and behind, 
with craving never satisfied. The river 
would turn glaring red at sunset, and the 
hills would disappear in opal haze, and he 
would be sad when darkness fell. 

One day, when they were on the lower 
river, tied up at an unimportant town long 
since gone to ruin, Zebulon complained of 
headache and fever. Half an hour after- 
ward, he collapsed on the levee. The 
townspeople carried him gingerly into an 
open shed in the rear of the town’s only 
street, and one or two volunteered to look 
after him. 

Others made a business of keeping David 
away from Zebulon. The trader was sick, 
mighty sick, they said, and only those who 
had had “ it ” could go near him. 

David never saw the old man again. 
“Tt” was yellow fever. 

After a lonesome night on the scow, 
David went uptown. He stood near the 
shed, and heard Zebulon babbling in a 
monotone, steadily and horribly. All day 
the querulous voice rose and fell, now call- 
ing to David, now ranting on the subject 
of “ figgers.” Once it spoke quite clearly 
to “ Mis’ Starr,” and David was fright- 
ened, because he knew that Mrs.*Starr was 
in another world, and should not be about 
where Zebulon could see her. 

Toward evening, the trader became quiet. 

Next day, the officious townspeople dis- 
patched a crudely made box to the burying 
ground, in care of two negroes, who tossed 
a pick and shovel into the wagon with the 
box, and drove off hastily. ‘Then some one 
set fire to the shed, and the people stood at 
a distance and watched it burn. 

When all the excitement was at an end, 
a portly man with long white hair an- 
nounced to David that he would take care 
of the dead man’s estate. Poor David had 
never acquired the firm grasp of “ figgers ” 
that he needed for his equipment in life, 
and he showed the man with the white hair 
the secret place under Zebulon’s bunk, 
where the trader’s accumulation of cash 
was stored. He also let the white-haired 
man extract from him all the information 
he had of Zebulon. The whiteshaired man 
put the money in a sack, said that he would 
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take charge of it, and told David to come 
home with him. 

He kept David fora few days, and then 
called the boy into his office, which was a 
little building at the front corner of the 
ground on which his home was built. With 
a manner that was partly ponderous and 
partly shamefaced, he told David that all 
of Zebulon’s estate must go to his relatives 
up the river, and that it would be sent to 
them in due time. Meanwhile, David was 
practically penniless, but was a good strong 
boy, well able to earn his own living, and 
he must begin to think about finding work. 

“What did you want to do?” he asked, 
with a benevolent air. Then, seeing some 
sign of resentment and questioning in the 
boy’s attitude, he added sharply: “ Speak 
up quick! I’ve wasted enough time on you 
as it is.” 

“T want to go to St. Louis,” answered 
David, choking. as he recalled Zebulon’s 
Kindly way when addressing him. 

The white-haired man scouted the idea. 
It was utter nonsense, he said. The boy 
should be sensible, and bind himself out as 
an apprentice. 

David looked desperately out of the win- 
dow, and saw a somnolent Southern town, 
with no one in sight except a hard-looking 
individual who ran a groggery. He knew 
full well that the lawyer was keeping for 
himself all the hoard that Zebulon had ac- 
cumulated, but he could see nothing to do 
about it. An appeal for help would prob- 
ably be received with derision. The people 
to whom he appealed might even help the 
lawyer to make him sign articles as an 
prentice. Indeed, they might not be above 
branding him, as unruly negroes were 
branded, so that he could be identified if 
he tried to get away. 

From a great distance he heard a fa- 
miliar coughing sound. 

“You wait a minute,” he told the law- 
yer. “TI got to see about something.” 

A hand closed upon his shoulder. 

“Where you going?” 

David became a writhing fury. 

“You let rne go!” he shouted. “TI guess 
I got a right to think about it, haven’t I? 
You let me go think!” 

He planted both fists on the elderly 
man’s stomach, and, breaking free, darted 
out of the room and down toward the water 
front. The lawyer, from his doorway, 
watched angrily, but did not pursue. Fi- 
nally he chuckled. 
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“One way is as good as another, I 
guess!”’ 

David went to the scow and sought an- 
other secret hiding place—the place where 
he kept a little fund that Zebulon had given 
to him from time to time, trying to teach 
him the value of “ figgers.”. Luckily, he 
had been wise enough not to show this or 
make mention of it. 

By the time he had his money safely 
stowed in his boot—he wore boots now— 
and a few belongings bound up in his extra 
shirt, the steamboat was at hand. He ran 
out upon the bank and hailed her. She 
nosed in and sent her yawl for him, while 
he waited, trembling for fear the lawyer 
would interfere. 

Half an hour later he felt safe. He was 
again in a world where water gurgled some- 
where underfoot, and where there was 
ceaseless play of wind and sun and cloud. 


Ill 


Davip had some intention, when he ran 
away from the lawyer, of making his way 
to St. Louis and the free schools; but the 
boat he hailed was bound for New Orleans, 
and once. he was cast alone upon that great 
crescent-shaped levee, with its mile-long 
rank of boats from the Ohio, the Tennes- 
see, and Arkansas, the Missouri, and the 
Mississippi Rivers, together with boats 
from their various bayous and tributaries, 
and craft from the seven seas as well, his 
intention faded. He couldn’t stomach the 
thought of school. 

So, for four years, he ran the river as 
deck hand. He trained his body to carry 
impossible loads and to sleep on any con- 
venient patch of bare deck space. When 
the cooks placed the cabin leavings in 
troughs on the main deck, and shouted 
“Grub pile!” he made an instant dash, 
with his tin plate and spoon, and ate vo- 
raciously until his distended stomach 
warned him to stop.” . 

Ashore, he gingerly followed his com- 
panions—they were negroes and raw Irish 
immigrants, mostly—to various resorts 
where sailors might behave like sailors. Be- 
fore his service as a deck hand came to 
an end, he had wrestled and fought with 
the scum of two continents at up-river land- 
ings and military posts, and had known 
occasional white hours in Natchez, when 
the throb of alcohol had made him feel big 
and brave and manly. 

This was a result of bravado more than 
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of appetite, of course. As he grew older, 
he took less pleasure in it. He began to 
make a habit of sneaking away from the 
resorts ashore and returning to the deserted 
boat, wherever she might be tied up. He 
always had in his mind a hazy ambition to 
climb high on the river, and a hazy feeling 
that carousal interfered with his progress. 

Finally, he became striker, or apprentice 
engineer, on a St. Louis-New Orleans boat 
called the Telegraph No. 2. This advance 
gave him responsibility and importance. 
He was, ina way, an officer of the boat. 
He had a regular bunk in the texas, ate his . 
meals at a table, and stood watches with 
his chief. 

He helped to run the boat in a very lit- 
eral sense. The reversing gear of the Tele- 
graph No. 2 was not of the sliding link 
type. When the reversing bell rang, it was 
the striker’s duty to unhook a heavy cut- 
off rod and ship up a heavier cam rod. In 
low water, when the pilot was constantly 
Starting and stopping and backing on one 
or both wheels, the human link worked 
steadily, and earned his right to sleep ina — 
bunk in the texas. 

David didn’t mind, of course. . He glo- 
ried in being tired from steamboat work. 

When fall came, the owners of the Tele- 
graph No. 2 decided to lay her up at the 
St. Louis docks for repairs. Consequently, 
David found himself out of work in the 
city where the free schools were. He de- 
bated whether he would take Zebulon 
Starr’s advice and have a term in them, and 
came to a shrewd decision in favor of such 
a course. ‘ 

He would rest a day or so, he decided, 
and then find the free schools. Perhaps he 
could learn enough to be a pilot or a cap- 
tain. He settled in a boarding house used 
by steamboat men, so that he could hear 
plenty of river talk, and made vague plans 
for an- expedition into the unknown region 
beyond Fourth Street. 

Just what would have happened if he 
had gone alone, and had endured the ex- 
perience of being shifted gradually down 
to the lowest class of a primary room, under 
the fire of an irate and sarcastic schoolmas- 
ter, it is hard to say. David was not quick- 
tempered, but he was quick to fight. Prob- 
ably the city of St. Louis would have lost’ 
a schoolmaster, or a few sections of one. 

David had a stroke of luck, however, 
and for the second time in his life he was 
taken up from a stream on which he was 
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drifting and helped along his pathway. He 
earned his rescue this time. 

It was on the second night of his stay in 
St. Louis that he heard an outcry as he was 


walking along the levee to his: boarding - 


house. The cry was followed by the sound 
of a struggle. David set off at a run, and, 
piercing the starlight with a river boy’s 
eyes, saw two men trying to defend them- 
selves against the onslaught of half a dozen. 
The deck hand and wielder of the cam rod 
wanted no more than this. Chuckling 
wickedly, he darted into the fray. 

James Hicks, steamboat agent and ware- 
houseman, and a venerable crony, Dr. Tru- 
deau, had been picking their way up Chest- 
nut Street. They had sat overlong in Dr. 
Trudeau’s office, enjoying the ancient Span- 
ish game of roque. The levee streets in 
those days, when municipal lighting was in 
its infancy, were no place for gentlemen to 
be—particularly elderly gentlemen. Gen- 
tlemen, of necessity, carried watches and 
money, and the river front was not lacking 
in characters who would do murder for such 
spoil. 

Dim figures gathered about the pedes- 
trians, and an attack was made. Dr. Tru- 
deau unsheathed the sword blade of his 
cane, uttering a cry for help. Hicks, swear- 
ing vigorously, swung an ash stick, the end 
of which was weighted with lead. Outnum- 
bered, the two were hard pressed, when 
there came a rush and a shout, and a new- 
comer took upon himself the burden of the 
combat. 

James Hicks and Dr. Trudeau were out 
of the fight. They heard a murderous 
thudding, interrupted now and then by 
low laughter. A man fell to the ground 
with a groan, and the struggle came to an 
end, with freebooters running in all direc- 
tions. When a belated patrol of the St. 
Louis guards—of which there were about 
sixty for a city of ninety thousand inhabit- 
ants—came up with a lantern, they found 
an unconscious footpad with David Rudd, 
a mountainous lad of twenty or there- 
about, standing over him. 

Blood was streaming from David's fore- 
head, he was marked here and there with 
painful bruises, but he was scarcely aware 
of these injuries. The city guards proposed 
to lay hands on him. Dr. Trudeau pro- 
tested, however. 

“ No, no—he save’ us!” cried the doctor. 
“ He is the frien’ who come from nowhere 
to help foolish old men who should be home 
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in bed. You mus’ not take him, for he is 
to come with us.” The doctor approached 
the burly youth. “ You good boy,” he 
said. ‘ You will come with us.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied David. 

They set off up the hill, and before long 
Mr. Hicks ushered them into a brick house 
which stood in a close-set row of three-floor 
buildings. The row, and each house in it, 
followed the lines of New York’s brown- 
stone fronts, or of the older residence blocks 
of Baltimore. There was a hall, leading 
from the entry, along the right side of each 
first floor. It gave access to a steep flight 
of stairs and to a parlor, a drawing-room, 
a dining room, and a kitchen, which lay one 
behind another, like a row of box cars. 

Halls and rooms were carpeted to the 
very edge, in sharp reaction from the days 
when floors, of necessity, had gone without 
carpets at all, because there were none in 
the Middle West. Heating was done with 
stoves and open grates. The house was 
furnished with treasured pieces of mahog- 
any, imported from the East, an eight- 
legged sofa from the shops of Duncan 
Phyfe, a variety of Windsor chairs, and 
some pieces of local manufacture of wal- 
nut. Walnut was regarded as presentable, 
but not elegant. They made stair rails and 
mantels of walnut. 

David was somewhat astonished when 
his host struck a sulphur match and lighted 
a gas jet in the drawing-room. Of course, 
he had made a point of walking up from 
the levee, to inspect a few of the city’s 
hundred odd street lamps, but he had not 
expected to encounter people who used gas 
in their homes. Mr. Hicks was childishly 
proud of this splendor, and confided to his 
guests that it was a marvelous convenience; 
but of course he had only piped the lower 
floors of the building, since it would have 
been an obvious folly to provide such a 
system of lighting in sleeping chambers. 

The older men seated themselves, and 
David took a chair from which he could 
watch the flickering gas flame. A negro 
brought whisky, which Hicks offered to his 
guests. He was a thin, ruddy man, with 
white hair trimmed rather short and part- 
ed in the middle. A shovel-shaped beard 


followed the contour of his cheeks, each 
hair white against a background of fiery 
flesh. 

“Help yourself, doctor,” he chuckled. 
“T think I’ve had enough. It makes me 
too rash.” 











Trudeau drank a teaspoonful of liquor, 
while David, to the surprise of the elderly 
men, poured a gentleman’s drink and took 
only a little of it. Dr. Trudeau nodded 
approval. 

“What is your name, my son?” he 
asked. 

David felt a liking for the doctor. 

“ David Rudd, sir,” he replied. 

“Where do you come from, David? 
Sacred name, Hicks, but our rescuer is only 
a stripling!” 

David was at loss to answer the question. 
Finally he waved his hand toward the river, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“TI don’t know,” he said. “I was raised 
on the river in a trading scow.” 

Then, because of the bristling honesty 
of the old Frenchman, he revealed his his- 
tory as Zebulon had given it to him. Dr. 
Trudeau nodded gravely as he finished. 

“What do you do?” 

David felt a thrill of pride in himself. 

“T’m a striker on the Telegraph No. 2.” 

He held out his hands, which were black 
with the oil that is the heritage of all en- 
gine men. 

“ Ah!” The doctor straightened him- 
self, and imitated the lad’s manner mis- 
chievously. “ He is a striker on the Tele- 
graph No. 2—the best boat on the river, 
I'll be bound! Eh, David?” 

David grinned, enjoying the teasing. Dr. 
Trudeau was another man who had a rare 
sympathy for boys. 

“‘ There’s only one or two better, sir,” he 
replied. 

* All owned by the Telegraph line, of 
course,”” nodded Trudeau. 

Then he stared at Rudd reflectively. The 
fierce little markings of his smooth-shaven 
cheeks grew deeper. Suddenly he sprang 
to his feet. 

“‘ Hicks, it is a cursed shame! He shall 
not go on with it. Look at him—such a 
great figure of a human! Such an eager 
face! Hicks, he is one of thousands on 
that river who might be anything, or do 
anything, but the river will waste and de- 
stroy them all. It will take their strength 
away, and let them die in whisky dens 
along its banks. But it shall not waste this 


one. I will prevent!” 

James Hicks nodded. 

“T will help you, doctor, if you can per- 
suade him to accept help.” 

Trudeau paced the floor, glancing excit- 
edly from Hicks to David. 
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“ He shall leave it for a time—that river. 
I shall equip him with things of the head. 
Some day he shall be a captain and an own- 
er. Sacred name! What men this America 
has molded, and how lightly she treats 
them!” 

“ By the way,” interrupted Hicks, “ the 
Telegraph is laid up in port. Why didn’t 
you ship out to the lower river, Rudd?” 

David, following the movements of the 
doctor, answered diffidently. 

“ Well, sir, a long time ago Zebulon told 
me that there were free schools here, and 
he said I must come and have a term in 
them, so that I would have schooling. I 
promised him I’d come some time, so I 
thought that this winter I could get my 
schooling and ship again in the spring.” 

Trudeau had long since come to a stand- 
still. Now he gave a cry of delight. 

“So you would attend the free school 
for a term, and learn all there is to know? 
Very good, my son! You shall have your 
term—perhaps nother term — who 
knows?” He approached the boy, pointing 
his finger directly in his face. “ Rudd,” 
he demanded, “ do you like a fight?” 

David nodded belligerently. He had 
half an idea that: the doctor was still 
teasing. 

“Then prepare yourself,” said Trudeau. 
“T will plunge you into the greatest com- 
bat you ever attempted. You shall grapple . 
with books for a time. ‘Then—we shall 
see!” 

“ Bravo!” cheered Hicks. 

Trudeau started excitedly toward the 
door, motioning for David to follow, but 
before they could get under way the door 
was pushed open and a young man entered 
the room. 

The newcomer wore a purple evening 
coat and side whiskers. His chin was held 
high by a Byron collar and a tightly drawn 
stock. His face was flushed, and he bore 
himself with an air of haughty ferocity— 
an air that dared the world to meddle with 
him. He was two or three years older than 
David. 

“ Well, sir?” demanded James Hicks, 
frowning. ‘“ Have you forgotten how to be 
civil?” 

The young man stroked his side whis- 
kers, seeming to meditate rebellion. 

“Speak, you mutinous puppy!” fumed 
James Hicks. 

“ My respects to you, father,” was the 
defiant response. ‘Good evening, Dr. 
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Trudeau!”’ Then the young man stared at 
David. ‘“ Where did you find this river 
rat?” he demanded. 

This called for quick and cool demolition 
of the speaker. David knotted his fists, but 
Dr. Trudeau caught his arm. 

“ Come, come!” he urged. “I will show 
you a foeman more worthy of your steel. 
Come, come!” 

“T don’t take any man’s lip,” announced 
David, with no particular rancor, but with 
determination. 

“ Leave it, then, but come with me,” di- 
rected Trudeau. 

Pausing to meet the dandy’s eye with 
mute defiance, David Rudd yielded to the 
doctor. 

“‘ That is Johnson Hicks,” chuckled Tru- 
deau, when they were on the street. “ His 
father is a plebeian, as you see; but he— 
my faith, Rudd, he is of the aristocracy! 
He would like to confer distinction on his 
father, but alas, he finds the old man un- 
worthy, and so lives in bitterness. You 
must not mind him. You would be irri- 
table and ill-mannered, too, if you had to 
bear such a cross.” 


IV 


THE doctor had arranged to spend the 
night at the City Hotel, and he insisted 
that David should take accommodations 
there. Before they retired a queer relation- 
ship; partly that of protector and protégé, 
partly that of friend and friend, had come 
into being. It was a powerful bond, and 
it brightened the lives of both men ever 
afterward. 

When David awoke next morning, he 
found it almost impossible to realize that 
the world had not undergone some strange 
transformation overnight; but the new state 
of affairs persisted, and after breakfast 
they went to Dr. Trudeau’s home in St. 
Louis County. The house was situated in 
a grove of gigantic old trees, half a mile 
west of Tayon Avenue, or Eighteenth 
Street, which was the western city limit at 
that time. 

Trudeau owned a comparatively small 
plot of ground, which was worked by three 
negro families, who lived in rear of the 
house. He was served by three other ne- 
groes—a butler whose name was Marcel, 
his wife, Clernentine, and a cook, named 
Rosa. All of the help were slaves. 

Trudeau’s home was of frame construc- 
tion, the clapboards and sheathing having 
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been made at a local sawmill. A wide porch, 
with the traditional columns and high bal- 
cony, relieved the bareness of the front. 

Inside were spotless bare floors, and no 
medley of old and new furniture, as at 
Hicks’s home. Dr. Trudeau’s furniture 
was real Empire, with beautiful, solid lines 
and tapestry upholstering, which had come 
from France and New Orleans. David, of 
course, did not know this, but he perceived 
its comfort and magnificence. 

Upstairs there were beds with hair mat- 
tresses, like steamboat captains’ beds. The 
mattresses were upheld by bed cords, which 
were kept carefully at the right tension by 
Mammy Clementine, and which were re- 
placed when they became old. At night 
the rooms were lighted with candles, except 
for the library, which was provided with 
two sperm hand lamps and a chandelier of 
tinkling glass prisms. 

The library was well stocked with books. 
Books were in great demand in the United 
States, and were easily obtainable along the 
Mississippi. Dr. Trudeau had sixteenth- 
century volumes in French, and a few of 
the novels of Lever and Dickens as well. 
He loved to pore over the military romances 
of Lever, and was not long in ‘inspiring 
David to similar activity. 

The old doctor was illogical, lovable, 
scholarly. He had known powdered wigs 
and jeweled swords in his youth, and had 
been here and there with Napoleon’s armies. 
Wandering to the New World shortly after 
1814, he had sought New Orleans, and 
later St. Louis. In both places there were 
Frenchmen, and Trudeau subscribed to the 
philosophy that life is best lived with good 
conversationalists and good wine. 

At times he became restless, and set out 
to do the great things of which clever con- 
versationalists talked, but his temperament 
was too easy-going for sustained and stren- 
uous effort. He had practiced medicine in 
St. Louis for many years, at first among 
the French, and then, as Americans and 
foreign immigrants came to outnumber the 
original settlers, he had gone among people 
of all races and had picked up a smatter- 
ing of many tongues. He had made com- 
panions of Hicks and a few other Ameri- 
cans. As he became less able to take care 
of his practice, he had given much of his 
time to the writing of essays in English, in 
French, and in Latin, and to disputes with 
the more learned men of the city. 

He wore his white hair brushed careless- 











ly rearward, and he strutted and bristled 
when he walked. He flew into long tirades. 
Meanwhile his face remained keen, stern, 
and kindly. It was a wonderful face. It 
looks out at the world to-day, from a da- 
guerreotype, as bravely assured as ever. 

It is a pity that the folk of this century 
are not compelled to look at such daguerre- 
otypes at least once a day. The men of 
the fifties seem to speak for themselves so 
completely, to signal with their eyebrows 
over a gap of vears. They would warn us 
to remember that life is stern—yes, cruel— 
and that it takes strong men to meet it 
successfully. They, who knew so well what 
hardship meant, seem to be trying to tell 
us that we are letting ourselves grow too 
soft and querulous. 

They came in contact with elemental 
cruelty of wind and storm, of savage men 
and savage beasts. Their characters were 
molded in the full heat of nature’s blast, 
and they would come to our aid when they 
see us shocked and bewildered because ele- 
mental laws persist in affecting our pro- 
tected lives. We need the counsel of those 
men with deep-set eyes and sunken cheeks, 
who knew how to take things as they found 
them, and seldom found them as they 
wished them to be. 


Dr. Trudeau took David into his home 
and gave him the things that Zebulon, 
dreaming at his tiller, had hoped the boy 
would some day receive. Noting that he 
was far behind in elementary subjects, the 
doctor tutored him until he was able to 
take his place in the advanced classes of 
the free schools. When these classes were 
finally dismissed, the doctor took him in 
hand again, insisting that he must have at 
least a year of high school work before he 
returned to the river. David felt that he 
was imposing on the kindly old man, but 
the doctor would listen to no protests. 

The experience was thrilling, for new 
worlds opened on every side during David’s 
two years ashore. Each subject was a mine 
of previously unimagined value. At times, 
as he read history or geography, or, when 
in high school, Guizot’s “ History of Civili- 
zation,” he would set his book down and 
drift away from the world in stimulating 
reverie. It was a pleasure to follow each 
conception to its end; it was a pleasure to 
feel his mind work. 

In the doctor’s library, too, he had mar- 
velous experiences. Lever gave him tanta- 
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lizing glimpses of military romance; Dick- - 
ens played upon his youthful emotions until 

they seemed wrung dry; and there was one 

never-to-be-forgotten day when he made 

the acquaintance of Midshipman Easy. To 

David, Captain Marryat’s story was a gale 

of humor and a shuddering list of thrills. 

It seemed particularly applicable to him, 

for was not the river life almost like that of 

the sea? 

On three evenings of each week David 
and the doctor would sit’ alone in the li- 
brary, reading. The boy would cling to 
his book avidly, jealous of each moment 
that passed. Trudeau would dip and delve 
and move about restlessly until bedtime. 

On the other evenings, including Sunday, 
they would go into St. Louis and forgather 
with the doctor’s fiiends, or a few men 
would come and talk in the library with 
them. David used to sit in the background 
of these discussions, with a: feeling of awe 
for the mightiness of intellect displayed. 
He also had a feeling of keen pride in the 
acuteness of his own mind, as it became 
able to understand what was said and to 
absorb the thoughts of his elders. 

There were a great many subjects to 
argue and discuss—States’ rights, the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, spiritualism, Mormon- 
ism, half a dozen other religious isms, the 
Oregon boundary dispute, the question of 
adding more territory in Mexico, and so on. 
Also there were tales to tell—tales of In-. 
dian forays and battles in Kentucky, of 
gold hunting in California, or fur trapping 
along the upper Missouri, of Lafitte’s do- 
ings in the Gulf of Mexico, and of Doni- 
phan’s expedition to Santa Fe. The older 
men knew of these things at first hand, 
and David was often up till well past mid- 
night listening to them. When he went to 
bed, he would often be quivering with ex- 
citement over what he had heard. 

When Da‘‘id was free of elementary sub- 
jects and dabbling in high school work— 
the classes met on the third floor of the old 
Benton School building—Dr. Trudeau fit- 
ted him out in a long-tailed coat, a white 
beaver hat, and a fancy vest and choker, 
and introduced him far and wide among his 
friends. ‘This opened another new world 
to David. He went here and there to din- 
ner, and here and there to call, and once he 
went to a great ball in the mansion built by 
Major Chouteau at Vine and Washington 
Streets. 

This was a house of stone, surrounded 
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by a stone wall, which had loopholes in it 
for defense against the Indians of Terri- 
torial days. The floors were made of solid 
walnut planks, which were kept polished 
like mirrors by a band of negro servants, 
and on them David learned to waltz @ 
trois temps and to polka. On them, too, 
he learned that the young ladies he glimpsed 
now and then upon the streets were not 
voiceless goddesses, but human beings, and 
that they liked to, have young men talk to 
them, even if the young mer were decided- 
ly clumsy about it. 


V 


In 1853, all traces of the first David 
Rudd were gone, and a new David existed. 
He was big, with muscles that distended the 
shoulders and sleeves of his coat, with big 
hands and an earnest, likable young man’s 
face. He was able to handle spirited horses 
fairly well, and was known for ruthless au- 
dacity in wrestling, which was the main 
sport of students and young men about 
town. 

He had sufficient education to place him 
above the common run, and his mentality 
was further marked by a certain shrewd- 
ness. He could see facts—indeed, facts 
had been knocked into him on the river— 
so that he was seldom mistaken in them or 
blinded to them. Older men, detecting this 
quality, urged Dr. Trudeau to put him in 
their commercial establishments, for the 
ability to see facts is a mark of business 
ability. Dreamers, thinkers, talkers are 
uncertain; clear-sighted men are not. 

David had a few intimate friends, but 
he was not widely popular. It was a time 
of hysteria and fanaticism, and many of 
the younger men distrusted a comrade who 
saw facts clearly and, for that reason, had 
a tendency to be dispassionate. Such a 
man, they felt, must be a mugwump at 
heart. 

David was not a mugwump, of course; 
he was merely a youth who had been trained 
to keep cool. He dreaded losing his head. 
From what he knew of life, a man who lost 
his head was likely to turn water into a hot 
boiler, or to leave an engine at rest on a 
dead center. He felt that the alternate de- 
pression and exaltation of his acquaintances 
was dangerous. 

The feeling was merely intuitive, how- 
ever. He never reasoned these things out, 
and so, in common with those same friends, 
he often wondered at himself—wondered 
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why he was not stirred as other men were 
stirred. He was perfectly genuine. He 
was willing to be aroused when something 
aroused him. 

So far as he knew, the only deep feeling 
he possessed was a liking for Sally Anne 
Fitzwilliam. Sally Anne was a member of 
a county family which owned a huge tract 
of land a mile or so from the St. Charles 
Road, and several miles from the city. If 
you were to visit St. Louis to-day, and were 
to follow the street known as Page Avenue 
out from the city limits, you would pres- 
ently see a huge frame farmhouse standing 
aloof from a colony of modern bungalows. 
That is the Fitzwilliam house that was built 
in 1883, after the old mansion was burned. 

Sally Anne was not a classic beauty. She 
was a mischievous creature, with dull brown 
hair and violet eyes that sought for laugh- 
ter in your eyes, and sparkled in high tri- 
umph when they detected it. 

When David went to his first young peo- 
ple’s party in St. Louis, he went trembling, 
of course. Within a quarter of an hour of 
his arrival, a game of post office was start- 
ed. He was greatly distressed. He felt 
that it would be better if more attention 
was given to the grumbling and groaning 
of older people, who said that the vogue of 
undignified kissing games, as diversions for 
youths and maidens, marked a certain de- 
cadence in the morals of the nation. 

While waiting, with other young men, in 
a closed drawing-room, David squeezed 
himself into a corner and kept silent. By 
making himself inconspicuous, he hoped, he 
might never be called to enter the adjoining 
room, where the young postmistresses were 
keeping up a terrifying giggling and squeal- 
ing over their game. 

His name was called, however, and he 
was compelled to shamble into a cavernous 
parlor and to face a hollow square of mirth- 
ful feminine eyes, all belonging to girls he 
had known less than a quarter of an hour. 
He was near death from embarrassment 
when he perceived one pair of eyes with a 
hint of mercy in them, and one face alive 
with likable mischief. Sally Anne Fitz- 
william contrived to beckon him with a 
roguish finger; and when he seated himself 
in the chair before her, she clapped her 
hands in a gleeful signal of dismissal. This 
signified that he had called at the wrong 
window for his “ letter,” and hence was not 
required to kiss any one. 

David fled from the post office without 

















looking back, but he felt such a debt of 
gratitude to Sally Anne that he forgot his 
shyness and sought her as soon as the game 
was over. They got on famously together. 
Before that same party came to an end, 
David had gained sufficient boldness to pur- 
sue the mischievous-looking girl and kiss 
her, when a proper occasion arose during a 
game of forfeits. 

He was not long in deciding that he 
wanted to fall in love with Sally Anne— 
which was not easily achieved, of course. 
Even here his tendency to be dispassionate 
bothered him. He could not conform to 
what was regarded as normal for his day. 

If he cared for Sally Anne, there were 
plain and definite rules of conduct laid 
down for him in Scott, Dickens, and Lever. 
He should mope and he should sigh. When 
he saw Sally Anne, he should feel his heart 
throb. When she turned away from him, 
he should: feel a weight within his bosom. 

Other young men met these conditions, 
and admitted publicly that they had heart 
actions and transformations on account of 
young women; but David did not. He was 
sure that he liked Sally Anne, and he saw 
as much of her as he could, but his inter- 
nals behaved in a disgustingly matter-of- 
fact way. 
and happy otherwise, and this was hope- 
lessly peculiar. David was not satisfied 
with himself in 1853. 

There were many young men who want- 
ed to love Sally Anne, and David encoun- 
tered sharp rivalry when he tried to be at- 
tentive to her. He found, too, that he had 
something to learn of social usages; but he 
plunged straight ahead and managed to 
keep pace with the others. That is, he 
was able to win his share of invitations to 
escort her to parties and balls and church 
services, and he was allowed to call upon 
her, with others, during the early hours of 
the evening. 

A young man could not make occasions 
in the fifties as he can to-day. Restaurants 
and cafés were strictly eating places, and 
had no orchestras or dance floors. There 
was a theater in St. Louis, with a good stock 
company, and it frequently presented such 
stars as Kean, Booth, and Charlotte Cush- 
man; but young men did not invite young 
ladies to attend its performances alone. 

When David went to the theater with 
Sally Anne, they were members of a large 
group, and they went afterward to some 
one of the many huge stone front homes for 
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supper. Sometimes a steamboat was char- 
tered, and hundreds of young people went 
for a day’s picnic and excursion; but, on 
the whole, it was David’s réle to wait for 
favors, and not to seek them. 

So long as David was occupied with 
grammar school, and with informal debates 
in Dr. Trudeau’s library, he saw little of 
Johnson Hicks, the arrogant son of the 
plebeian James Hicks. As soon as he be- 
gan to frequent places not so academic, this 
condition changed, and he had ample op- 
portunity to observe the young man; for 
Johnson had given up school, and had made 
a connection with a down town law office— 
a connection which seemed to be a decided- 
ly tenuous one, since his chief business, 
apparently, was of a public and social 
nature. 

David had never liked Johnson Hicks, 
and he found no reason to change his mind. 
Hicks was something of a professional hot- 
head. His aim was to be a gentleman, and 
there was a tradition that a gentleman was 
more or less of a quick-tempered, murder- 
ous blade. Perhaps it would be doing a 
bygone generation an injustice to say that 
the man with a chip on his shoulder was a 
common type; but, at any rate, this was 
Johnson Hicks’s type. 

When David added his name to the list 
of Sally Anne’s admirers, he came into di- 
rect conflict with Hicks. Johnson had been 
making determined assaults upon Sally 
Anne’s heart for a year or more. He was in- 
tolerant of all his rivals, but he lest no time 
in giving most of his attention to the “ river 
rat.” He treated David with derision, or 
ignored him, pretending not to hear when 
he spoke. 

David welcomed this hostility, and pro- 
ceeded to play upon it. He won the ad- 
miration and support of other young men 
by concocting a scheme by which Hicks 
was consistently frozen out at dances. This 
worked admirably until it was used at a 
ball held on a country estate, where two 
friends named Ned Lane and Marshall 
Keyes detained Hicks while David took 
Sally Anne away for the final dance of the 
evening. The maneuver was carried out 
too obviously, and Hicks began to see light. 
David, from the floor, observed that John- 
son was in a terrific fury as he waited 
among the chaperons and unattached males. 

One of the old men who came to Dr. 
Trudeau’s library now and then was Cap- 
tain David B. Hill. Captain Hill was past 
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seventy, but was sufficiently vigorous to 
maintain and command a crack military 
company, which was his pride and his hob- 
by. A story was current that Captain Hill 
had commanded a platoon of volunteers in 
1825, when the Marquis de Lafayette visit- 
ed St. Louis, and that he had been com- 
pelled, at the last minute, to give the dis- 
tressing -order: 

“ All men in tail coats, take the front 
rank; all in roundabouts, take the rear.” 

It -was said Captain Hill had never got 
over the disgrace, and that, as soon as his 
circumstances warranted, he had formed 
and carefully accoutered his present com- 
pany, in order to be prepared for future 
receptions. Be that as it may, his com- 
pany and its performances were his chief 
interest in life, and he had asked David to 
join it. Johnson Hicks had been a mem- 
ber for some time. 

A few days after David’s coup at the 
ball, Captain Hill’s company gave an ex- 
hibition drill, and Hicks contrived to trip 
David during squad maneuvers. David 
blundered out of the ranks, and almost fell. 
While he got back into place, the specta- 
tors laughed, and Captain Hill roared with 
fury. 

“ Awkward river rat!” hissed Johnson, 
under his breath. 

A moment later they were formed in 
company front to execute the manual of 
arms. David, making a quick step to the 
side, put himself in rear of Hicks, whose 
position was in the front rank. At a com- 
mand to shoulder arms, he lost no time in 
flipping the butt of his musket forward, so 
that it struck Hicks’s elbow, momentarily 
paralyzing the young man’s right arm. 
There was a clatter as Hicks’s weapon fell 
on the parade ground. 

This was too much for Captain Hill. He 
ordered Hicks to fall out of the ranks. 

“Some one struck me on the elbow,” 
Hicks complained. 

“Don’t talk back to me!” roared Hill. 
“TI saw you trip some one, too!” 

Still frothing, Hill called the company 
to attention, and then issued an order bar- 
ring Hicks from the armory. As this meant 
that he was also barred from a company 
ball which was to follow the drill, it touched 
him in a particularly sore place. 

Hicks dropped petty rivalry, and began 
to devote himself to activities of a more se- 
rious nature. Before long, friends were re- 
peating to David certain provocative and 
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insulting things that his rival had said of 
him. David heard a great many of them 
with laughter, but when Hicks began to 
poke fun at his origin—to joke about the 
fact that he had been found floating upon 
a raft in mid river—he became irritated. 

“You tell Hicks to keep his fool mouth 
shut, or I’ll close it for him! ”.he exclaimed 
one afternoon, in the presence of several 
witnesses. 

VI 


THE school term had come to an end, 
and David was idling about town. He fell 
in with Ned Lane and Marshall Keyes. 
Keyes was a rather inconsequential youth, 
but Ned Lane was thickset and earnest, a 
scion of an old family of the city, and 
David’s most intimate friend. 

“Let’s go to the Old Rock,” suggested 
Marshall Keyes. 

David and Ned agreed. The-Old Rock 
—or, more exactly, Oram’s Old Rock House 
—was a stone tavern that had become a 
popular resort for students and young men 
of a convivial disposition. Originally it 
had been a roadside inn at the edge of the 
city, but it was now purely a drinking place. 

Inside, it was not unlike the saloons of 
‘later days. A bar about the level of a 
table was set close to one wall of the room. 
Wilson Oram, fat and perspiring, was usu- 
ally behind it, in a condition of comfortable 
intoxication. He was a man with shrewd 
eyes and features which had been fused by 
alcoholic fires until they were absolutely 
expressionless. 

There were half a dozen tables and chairs 
in the wide space before the bar. The floor 
was always in an indescribable condition, 
but Oram kept several boxes of clean white 
sand placed here and there, to offset its un- 
pleasantness. He provided beer from the 
Lemp Brewery, and stronger liquors from 
various distilleries. He also served a spe- 
cial punch, which was known as Oram’s 
Comfort, and in which beverages of vary- 
ing alcoholic content were mingled until 
the result would have made fair fuel for a 
traveler’s stove. 

As the three friends entered -the tavern, 
a confused shout of greeting arose. They 
responded impersonally, for the room was 
crowded, and they could only make out 
ga nodding cheerfully from behind the 

ar. 

Then, as David led the way across the 
floor, there was a sudden rush from behind, 
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and he received a violent blow on the head. 
His hat saved him from being struck sense- 
less. As it went flying to the dirty floor, 
he whirled about and encountered Johnson 
Hicks armed with a cane.: 

David was taken by surprise, but his 
river training made him act instinctively. 
As he dodged a second blow, he lashed out 
with his right fist and sent Hicks, cane and 
all, flying across the room. 

The thing happened so rapidly that every 
one in the tavern remained motionless for 
a moment. Then half a dozen made haste 
to put themselves between the combatants. 
Hicks, who had ended by falling over a 
chair, leaped to his feet and shook his cane 
at David. 

“ That will teach you to be careful how 
you speak of gentlemen!” he shouted. 

Marshall Keyes, who had been unnerved 
by the disturbance, broke into thick and 
furious denunciation. 

“ Damn you, Johnson Hicks!” he blurt- 
ed. ‘You will answer for this!” 

Ned Lane’s heavy shoulders hunched a 
little, while his face slowly became deep 
red. 

“Yes, Mr. Hicks,” he seconded, “ it is 
a dangerous thing to use a cane in that 
way,” 

At first David had been inclined to burst 
into laughter. He felt that he had come off 
victor in the encounter, since he had re- 
pulsed Hicks so neatly; but the anger of 
his friends was contagious. 

“T always use a cane for dogs!” snarled 
Johnson Hicks, from behind a barrier of 
men. 

David uttered an angry cry. 

“Wait, Ned! This is my affair. Tl 
settle with him!” 

“No!” exploded Lane. ‘ He has insult- 
ed me as much as you, and I challenge 
him!” 

“My challenge comes first,” replied 
David heatedly. “ You and Marshall may 
act as my seconds. Go and tell him to 
name his men.” 

There was a moment of quiet, then an 
outburst of excited chatter arose from all 
over the room. Dueling was not looked 
upon with approval in the fifties, but the 
sentiment lingered that a man was a coward 
who refused to submit questions of personal 
honor to arbitration by the code. The feel- 
ing was especially strong in the South and 
West. In St. Louis, duels were no longer 
Open secrets; they were closed secrets, but 
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they were fought. Bloody Island, a short 
distance above the city, saw its last affair 
of honor in 1860. 

While the talking was at its height, 
David succeeded in carrying his point and 
sending Ned Lane across the room as his 
second. Then, as he picked up his hat and 
wiped it, some one tugged at his coat sleeve. 
He turned to find Wilson Oram leaning 
across the bar. The tavern keeper’s eyes 
were flickering, in odd contrast to his mask- 
like face. 

“T got a pair of dueling pistols right here 
in the house,” he whispered importantly. 
“T’ll lend ’em to you. Make him fight 
right away. You'll never have a chance at 
him, if you wait. Too many people know 
about it!” 

David nodded and turned to see what 
had become of Ned Lane. The talking 
died as suddenly as it had begun, and 
David heard Ned give the final words of 
the challenge. 

“No!” came Hicks’s sullen reply. “I 
don’t have to fight him. He has no right to 
challenge me. He’s not a gentieman in the 
meaning of the code.” 

For a moment the silence was intense. 
Men in the room looked at one another, 
aghast. A man who had been standing 
near Johnson Hicks turned away in utter 
disgust. 

“ Not a gentleman?” he gasped. “ Not 
a gentleman?” He whirled and eyed the 
budding aristocrat. “ Neither are you, ap- 
parently!” he announced. 

“ Oh, if you think I am a coward—” 

“c I do!” 

““T was about to say,” cried Hicks, “ that 


-you might act for me. Of course, you make 


it impossible. Will some one else—” 

The uproar of talk broke out again. The 
men in the room separated into two fac- 
tions, each crowding about its principal and 
advising him. Hicks did not lack for sup- 
porters. To-day, of course, a man who at- 
tacked another from behind, and used a 
heavy cane as a weapon, would be looked 
upon as an utter ruffian, but in the fifties 
there was nothing unusual in such an ac- 
tion. A man who wished to demonstrate 
his superiority over another did so by can- 
ing him, and was not careful as to the 
weight of the stick used. 

Indeed, only a few years later, Congress- 
man Brooks, of South Carolina, was to do 
the same thing to Charles Sumner in the 
Senate Chamber at Washington. Brooks 
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was warmly applauded by his friends, al- 
though he struck the first blow while Sum- 
ner, a cripple, was seated at his desk and 
unconscious of his assailant’s approach. 

David gave little heed to the advice tnat 
was showered upon him while waiting. 
Finally Ned Lane returned. 

“ He says pistols, David. Now where, 
and when?” 

“Oram has a set,” replied David, “so 
why not have it out right here and now?.” 

Keyes raised a cry of protest. 

“ The light in here is impossible. Take 
him outside, David. Anything might hap- 
pen here!” 

Oram tugged frantically at David's 
sleeve. 

“No,” he urged, “not here. Folks 
wouldn’t like it.” 

As they were not far from the city limits, 
it was decided to go into the country and 
select the first place that offered. The 
Hicks camp insisted that carriages must be 
provided for the principals, and messengers 
were sent off to get them. Ned Lane shep- 
herded David into a little room at one end 
of the building, while Hicks was taken to 
Oram’s bedroom, on the second floor. 

David’s room was crowded with well- 
wishers. More advice was poured upon 
him, while Marshall Keyes, from the door, 
kept calling to him to keep cool. 

Wilson Oram was persistent in his ef- 
forts to be of help. 

“°F you get the one with the notch in 
her handle, remember she shoots a little 
high—just a trifle. Aim right at the pit 
of his stummick, and you'll paralyze him 
before he can fire. Don’t worry about the 
other one. She shoots true, anywheres you 
point her. And remember about his stum- 
mick. Hit him there first, and I'll guaran- 
tee he won't come anywheres near you. It 
paralyzes ’em!”’ 

Ned Lane, expostulating and shoving, 
was at last successful in clearing the room, 
and David had a little quiet. 

Examining himself, he found that most 


_ of his anger had gone. He wanted to laugh 


again; but he had no idea of attempting 
to dodge the encounter, or of chivalrously 
turning his weapon aside. Johnson Hicks 
had assaulted him, and he felt justified in 
shooting to kill. If he did so, and escaped 
without hurt to himself, he knew that he 
would not suffer in the eyes of other citi- 
zens of St. Louis. Only a few days before 
he had seen Senator Thomas Benton walk- 
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ing the-streets an honored man, and Ben- 
ton was known to have been victor in two 
fatal duels. 

Nevertheless, David felt that there was 
something inherently silly in the affair. It 
had been brought up on the spur of the 
moment by a foolish action which had done 
no real harm. Hicks had merely played 
the part of a coward. If David was suc- 
cessful in killing him, it would be rather 
pitiful, on the whole. These were facts, 
and you couldn’t deny them; but, of course, 
you couldn’t deny custom and usage, either. 
Custom and usage were also facts. 

Toward five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
carriages arrived, and the seconds, the prin- 
cipals, and a doctor were loaded into them. 
Most of the crowd remained at the tavern, 
talking excitedly. 

Wilson Oram muttered a last warning. 

“Hurry now!” he advised. ‘‘ News of 
a thing like this travels like wildfire. 
Hurry, or somebody will stop you sure!” 

The carriages were put in motion. Ned 
Lane, directing the drivers, kept the horses 
at a trot. They went out along Olive Street 
for half a mile or so beyond the city limits, 
and finally came to a stop at a point where 
a heavy grove of trees rose a short distance 
from the road. Alighting, the rival parties 
hastily made their way into the grove. 
There was some dispute among the seconds, 
but finally a clear space on the far side of 
the trees was selected. The pistols were 
loaded, and a coin was tossed for choice of 
location. 

David found himself standing in a patch 
of purple sweet William blossoms that rose 
to his knees. The sun was an hour high in 
the western horizon, and off to his right. 

Hicks was twenty-five feet away, help- 
ing his seconds to trample down a cluster of 
buffalo grass. David noticed that his op- 
ponent was quite pale, but that his move- 
ments were deliberate. He wondered if 
his own cheeks were white. 

There came a thudding of horses’ hoofs 
from the road. 

“ Quick!” cried Marshall Keys. “ Give 
them the pistols! Gentlemen, you are to 
stand with your backs to each other, and 
turn and fire at the count of three. Hurry 
now!” 

The seconds hastily chose weapons and 
carried them to their principals. David 
noted with a grin that he had received the 
pistol with a notch in its handle. He 
cocked it and raised it to his shoulder. 














“ Ready?” shouted Ned Lane. 
Affirmative answers were given, but be- 
fore the count could be made a group of 
horsemen swept through the trees and rode 
between the duelists. 

James Hicks, hatless and purple with 
anger, was foremost of the riders. He 
leaped down from his horse to rush furi- 
ously at his son and disarm him. David 
turned to find himself looking into the glit- 
tering eyes of Dr. Trudeau, as the old 
Frenchman sat above him in the saddle. 

“ Put up that weapon, sir!” commanded 
Trudeau sharply, but not unkindly. “Go 
home at once!” 

Behind the doctor was the captain of the 
St. Louis Guards, with two men. The cap- 
tain was smiling faintly, and seemed ill at 
ease, for the police of that day were not 
inclined to interfere with young men of this 
class. 

David made to speak, but the fire in Dr. 
Trudeau’s eyes forbade it. With sheepish 
manner he handed the pistol to Ned Lane 
and turned away. The doctor walked his 
horse alongside him. 

“Go to your carriage,” he directed. “I 
will ride outside.” 

David did not raise his head. 

“It’s only a short way,” he said, sulking. 
“Til walk home.” 


VII 


“ NaME of the Father!” swore Dr. Tru- 
deau. “Do you think I do not under- 
stand these affairs, my son? I have. been 
upon the field, principal or second, half a 
dozen times; but this must come to an end 
at once. Johnson Hicks is the son of my 
best friend. You are not my: son, but a 
lad to whom I owe a debt of gratitude. I 
cannot permit you to injure Johnson Hicks. 
I cannot permit you to remain in St. Louis, 
where you are certain to come in contact 
with him. You must go back to the river, 
David!” 

They were by one of the front windows 
of the library, facing each other. The doc- 
tor’s face was resolute, but had the color 
of wood ash. David’s eyes were upon the 
floor. As he heard the pronouncement, he 
uttered an angry cry. 

“JT won’t run away!” 

“ Zut!”’ The old man’s tone became less 
peremptory... “‘ One would not ask you to. 
Young Hicks shall apologize. I will see 
that he is compelled to do so in writing. 
Wait! Do not imagine that any one will 
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regard it as a forced apology. No one can 
possibly take such an attitude. Johnson 
sent word to his father this afternoon, noti- 
fying him that the duel was to take place. 
Half a dozen men know that he did it, and 
know that he could only have done it in 
the hope that his father would interfere. 
What standing will he have if he attempts 
to accuse you of cowardice?” 

David writhed. 

“ But, doctor,” he protested, “ its not 
fair! He has persisted in insulting me, and 
now you ask me to go away and leave him 
—leave him in the field, free to do as he 
pleases—after he struck me with a cane, 
and—” 

Trudeau uttered a sound of sympathy. 

“ David, did I not tell you that I under- 
stood? I am not proposing to banish you, 
but merely to send you back on the river, 
where there will be no more reason for 
brawls and duels. I am going to arrange 
for you to serve on a New Orleans boat, 
so that you will be in port every two weeks, 
or thereabouts. I want you to understand 
that whenever you are in St. Louis, this 
house is to be your home. It is always to 
be your home. You will come here as soon 
as you land, and you will be able to visit 
where and whom you will. Of course, you 
will sacrifice something, but I think you 
owe me that duty.” 

The doctor nodded dismissal, and turned 
away. 

David went slowly to his room. He was 
rebellious. Having been nerved to the 
fighting point and disappointed, his nerves 
were twitching in reaction. If the doctor 
had not been able to use a tone of com- 
mand, it is doubtful if David would have 
listened to him. Command was a thing he 
understood, however. 

Shadows were gathering on the stair and 
in the upper hall of the doctor’s house, but 
David’s room, at the northwest corner, was 
aglow with sunset light. It was a cavern- 
ous old chamber, with the bed a good fif- 
teen paces distant from the door. Eight 
paces beyond, below the west window, stood 
a table, with a Bible and a book of prayer 
upon it. Two low side chairs, with Windsor 
backs and shaped seats, were placed against 
the north wall, with a washstand between 
them, and a red plush sofa against the op- 
posite wall. Great gaps of bare floor lay 
between these pieces of furniture, for the 
carpet was only large enough to cover a 
small area in the center of the room. 
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David went across to the window and 
leaned upon the table, looking toward the 
sunset. A grove of gigantic elms lay west 
of the house, and the red light came shoot- 
ing under their high-flung foliage, tinting 
the mosses and ferns which grew in patches 
below them. A faint movement of air 
brought the freshness of outdoors to his 
nostrils. He breathed of it deeply, and his 
mood changed. 

Only because Dr. Trudeau permitted it, 
he recalled, was he able to make this place 
his home. Dr. Trudeau had installed him 
in this room, and had told him to regard it 
as his own. In accepting so much, he had 
assumed an obligation of loyalty and obe- 
dience. Personal desires didn’t count in 
the face of such generosity. Johnson Hicks 
didn’t count. 

After all, David’s outstanding character- 
istic was an ability to see facts. 

The young man returned to the library 
with the light of the sunset lingering in his 
brain. He found Dr. Trudeau sitting in a 
favorite chair, near the empty fireplace. It 
was dark, but the doctor had no lights. 
David could barely see him. - 


“T’m sorry, sir,” he apologized. 

The doctor’s eyes became luminous. 

“ Sit down, David,” he said gently. 

David did so, straining to make out Dr. 
Trudeau’s expression. 

“T have been a little foolish,” sighed 


the old man, after a long silence. “ Some- 
how I forgot that river. I let myself get 
proud of you, and pictured you as being 
with me for many years. I shall be lone- 
some without you, David. I shall miss you 
whenever I look at your old chair there and 
do not see you in it, with your nose in a 
book and your face bright and eager. Fool- 
ishness, eh?” 

“No, sir,” answered David. “It’s not 
foolish. I know well enough what it is to 
be lonesome. I'll know again, when I leave. 
Of course, I want to go back to the river— 
that is, I—” 

David stopped. Of a sudden he found 
himself at the point of weeping. 

They remained in the obscurity of the 
huge old library for a long time. Each 
kept silent and bent his eyes upon the un- 
seen, pretending to meditate. 

When the butler summoned them to din- 
ner, David rose, waiting awkwardly. The 
doctor placed his hand upon his protégé’s 
shoulder, so that they passed to the dinin 
room side by side—a stalwart youth wit 
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his chin upon his breast, and a shrunken 
elder with head held high and cocked bel- 
ligerently to one side. 

Standing above the flickering candles on 
the dining table, the doctor caught at his 
glass of claret with an explosive cry. 

“To Captain David Rudd!” 

David’s hand trembled as he responded 
to the toast. 

VIII 


Next afternoon David was on the levee. 
Forty or fifty boats were loading, and two 
were preparing to sail at five o’clock. 
Black smoke was rolling from their stacks, 
and busy gangs of freight handlers were 
shouting uproariously as they hurried the 
last items on board. 

Elsewhere, as far as the eye could fol- 
low the curving shore line, there were bat- 
teries of clattering drays and platoons of 
toiling figures. Stewards were jealously 
guardin> supplies, or were bargaining with 
countrymen and produce dealers. Clerks, 
in shirt sleeves and vests, were checking 
shipments. 

The clerks’ vests were glaring points of 
color. There were bird of paradise vests, 
peacock vests, and flowered vests of all 
kinds, in silk and calico. In the East, the 
leaders of fashion were wearing more sub- 
dued waistcoats, but the West clung to its 
festive colors. 

Here and there, pilots and officers were 
promenading in the best of broadcloth and 
the glossiest of high hats—some stovepipe 
silks, and some bell-crowned white beaver. 
On the hurricane deck of one of the de- 
parting steamers stood another of these 
aristocrats, with his shore hat replaced by 
the blue cloth cap, with short visor, which 
has been a badge of office since steamboats 
were invented. In the pilot house, another 
aristocrat leaned upon the spokes of the 
steering wheel, smoking. 

David found his heart throbbing. Di- 
rectly before him, with no sign of life above 
her main deck, was the Belle of Calhoun, 
a mountainous New Orleans boat, whose 
pilot house and smokestacks rose above 
David’s head by the height of a two-story 
building, despite the fact that she lay at 
the foot of the steep levee slope. She was 
to sail next day, at five o’clock, and David 
was to sail with her. Dr. Trudeau was in- 
timate with one of her pilots, and had ar- 
ranged for David to be trained under him. 
The articles had been signed and the fee 
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paid the evening before. David was a cub 
pilot. 

To-morrow afternoon he would go on 
board the Belle and would mount to that 
pilot house—he who, only a few years be- 
fore, had been a deck hand, working like a 
mule and fighting like a gorilla. Watch 
and watch, four hours on and four hours 
off, he would begin to learn the river, in 
preparation for a pilot’s license. Watch 
and watch, he would pass down over the 
old track which he had covered with Zebu- 
lon as far back as he could remember. 
Watch and watch, he would actually help, 
in a limited way, to take a steamboat into 
New Orleans. 

He never got over being thrilled at tak- 
ing a steamboat successfully into port. 


After a little while David turned away 
from the river and went to a rail near Vine 
Street, where a horse was tethered. Mount- 
ing the animal, he set off inland. A jour- 
ney of three hours, with a stop for supper 
at a tavern, brought him to a house owned 
by John Fitzwilliam, one of Sally Anne’s 
uncles. Sally Anne, with her widowed 
mother, was visiting there. 

As a stable hand took the horse, the girl 
appeared upon the broad veranda—a true 
Virginia veranda—alone. The last of the 
clear daylight was fading, and the atmos- 
phere had the texture of glass. The trees 
and promiscuous shrubbery of the deep 
yard before the house, together with each 
object upon miles of rolling land beyond, 
all had the same value. They stood out 
without shadow and unshaded, like details 
of a model landscape. David breathed a 
sigh of appreciation, and turned to Sally 
Anne. 

The slender, elfish girl wore a décolleté 
frock of India muslin, polka-dotted in blue, 
with five deep ruffles mounting from the 
hem, each hand-embroidered with a run- 
ning design of roses at the top and the bot- 
tom. Her sleeves were a waterfall of ruf- 
fles, ending at her elbow. Passing about 
her shoulders was a fichu, again embroid- 
ered in the rose design, which was brought 
together over her bosom with a large coral 
brooch. 

Her hair was parted, and swept down 
over her ears in a double water wave. It 
was dressed smoothly with homemade po- 
matum composed of beef marrow and cas- 
tor oil — save the mark! — with patchouli 
and a few drops of bergamot for scent. Be- 


cause it was dull and not particularly pretty 
hair, Sally Anne elected to exercise the 
privilege which young ladies had in that 
day, and wore a small lace cap at the back 
of her head. The costume was completed 
by heelless slippers of black satin tied with 
ribbons that were crisscrossed about her 
ankle, and by a spray of early roses held 
coquettishly in her right hand. 

David saw all this in a second’s time, 
but he was not aware of half of it. If he 
could have guessed at the time which went 
into that costume—hours for embroidery— 
hours for stitching ruffles — one hour, .at 
least, for the concocting of pomatum—a 
good four hours for fluting the Mechlin 
lace that edged her cap and fichu, since all 
fluting was of necessity done by hand and 
by the owner of the lace—he might have 
felt more certain of himself; but he was 
undergoing his first experience of strong 
emotion. He merely knew that she and the 
world were strangely beautiful, and that 
he was filled with a wistful longing which 
seemed beyond expression, and hopelessly 
beyond satisfaction. 

“ David,” she began, “I have to scold 
you.” 

He resented having to come to earth and 
find words. 

“No, Sally Anne,” he protested, “ I’ve 
had my scolding from the doctor.” 

He was rather impressed with himself 
for being able to mask his emotions so 
fluently. 

“Oh!” She tossed her head. “ That 
doesn’t make any difference. The things 
I’ve heard have been too scandalous!” 

He matched her teasing gayly, while the 
twilight, the landscape, and various aspects 
of her beauty whirled in his brain. 

“How did you hear them? Who—” 

“Who doesn’t matter.” She leaned close 
to him, as if inviting confidence. ‘“ Were 
you really in a duel with Johnson Hicks?” 

He nodded. 

“Why?” she gasped. 

“T couldn’t help it. 
mind!” 

“ David! What made him mad at you?” 

David smiled as he noted that her curi- 
osity had made her forget her feeling of 
shock. 

“He claimed it was something I said, 
but—” 

“ But what?” 

“T believe it was something I’ve been 
doing.” 


He—oh, never 
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“ What do you mean, David? Are you 
teasing?” 

“No, I’m not teasing. I—well, now, 
I’m like a cat that has been looking at a 
queen, and Johnson seems to feel that he 
is a king who doesn’t like cats.” 

“David Rudd, you are impertinent. 
Are you hinting that I was—that the duel 
was—oh, I wouldn’t have had such a thing 
happen for anything!” 

David was disturbed,. but nevertheless 
he had the instinct to follow a bold course. 

“ You are worth it, Sally Anne.” 

“Oh, you ruffian! Aren’t you even 
sorry?” 

David grimaced. 

“T’m sorry I didn’t shoot him,” ne an- 
swered dryly. 

Sally Anne walked away a short distance. 
As he followed, she turned about and 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“T heard something else, too—only. to- 
day. I haven’t the heart to scold you 
about it, but I ought to.” 

To his questioning look, she replied: 

“T heard you were going away, David.” 

He felt inconsolable, and, because she 
seemed to invite it, he tried to make her 
feel so. 

“Yes, it has all been settled,” he said 
slowly. 

They had been standing side by side, 
looking out into the deepening twilight. 
She came close to_him. 

“Did you know it last night, and not 
come out to tell me?” she asked. 

“Tt was necessary to go with Dr. Tru- 
deau last night,” answered David. ‘“ We 
signed the papers. I’m going to be a cub 
pilot, Sally Anne.” 

“Oh!” she sighed. 
scold you, of course.” 

He looked at her for a moment and then 
turned his head, blushing. His heart be- 
gan to thump so rapidly that it unnerved 
him. Color appeared in her cheeks, too, 
but she kept her eyes fixed upon him. 

“T’m sorry to go, Sally Anne,” he said. 

“So am I,” she answered. “ I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

It was half « minute before he dared 
turn his head again. When he did, he 
found her with demure gaze bent upon the 
horizon. He took a similar attitude. 

“ Of course, I'll be in port at the end of 
every trip,” he went on. “I'll come and 
see you, if you'll let me.” 

“Tl let you if you ask,” she answered. 


“ Then I must not 
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“Of course I will, David!” She touched 
his arm. “I think we’d better go inside.” 

As they passed through the open entry, 
on their way toward a drawing-room gay 
with candles, he bent his head suddenly, 
and his lips touched her cheek. She uttered 
a little exclamation and skipped in front of 
him. 

In the drawing-room David paused gin- 
gerly, a dozen feet from her. His tongue 
refused to function for a moment, while 
Sally Anne stood with her back to him, 
sniffing at the spray of roses that she car- 
ried as part of her costume. 

The sound of horses outside announced 
the arrival of more callers. She flashed a 
smile at him, and ran toward the door. He 
was overwhelmed when he observed that 
she was not benumbed by the catastrophe, 
but was able to act in a natural manner, as 
she received the newcomers. 

He passed dreamily through the evening, 
impatient for its end, stirred to ecstasy now 
and then by the mischievous actions of Sally 
Anne. ‘The callers eventually numbered 
six, and she entertained them all, but man- 
aged to keep up a thrilling byplay with 
David. When music was suggested, after a 
time, she called him to turn the leaves for 
her. As a result, each melody that she 
rendered was so impressed upon him that 
he never heard it in later years without 
remembering the occasion. He could al- 
ways see, in retrospect, Sally Anne seated 
at John Fitzwilliam’s old square piano, 
with candles glowing near her face and re- 
flected in the polished rosewood before her, 
her sleeve ruffles trembling as she played. 

“ Blue-Eyed Mary,” “Old Grimes Is 
Dead,” “ Rosin the Bow,” and “ A Life on 
the Ocean Wave ”—they were played upon 
David’s heartstrings, as well as on the 
chords of the piano. “A Life on the Ocean 
Wave ” was given in special honor of him, 
and all the young men joined in singing it. 

Then it was ten o’clock, and the evening 
came to an end. David contrived to be the 
last to say good night, returning to the ve- 
randa for this purpose while the others were 
mounting their horses. 

“T think you know what I want you to 
know,” he said in a low tone, as she gave 
him her hand. 

“ Perhaps, David,” she answered. “ Per- 
haps I do.” 

They took conscious pleasure in the sen- 
timent of the moment. It was a day when 
people were becoming more and more alive 
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to the drama of existence. The pioneers 
of a preceding generation had seen little 
romance in life. They had lived it, instead, 
and had. found it stern and irksome, but 
now there was more leisure and less urgent 
necessity. 

“Oh, Sally Anne!” breathed David. 
“‘ Are you willing to consider it, then? Are 
you willing to let me come again, knowing 
that?” 

She averted her eyes. 

“Yes, David—you can come again.” 

“Sally Anne!” 

“Hush! They’re listening.” 

“Tl come to-morrow—some way—be- 
fore I go.” 

“No, no! That would be too daring.” 

“ Couldn’t you give me some sort of an 
answer now, then—just a hint?” 

She hesitated and then waved him away, 
smiling with moisture in her eyes. 

“Tm very glad, David. There, now— 
that’s a hint. Please hurry! The boys 
are waiting.” 

“ Glad of what?” 

“ Of what you want me to know. 
hurry!” 


Do 
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David’s last night at Dr. Trudeau’s 
home was feverish and wistful. He in- 
dulged in throbs over Sally Anne, and 
groaned a great deal at the fate that let 
him realize the extent of his liking for her 
at the very instant he was to go back to 
the river. Why hadn’t he known it soon- 
er? Still, there were days in port to look 
forward to—halcyon days in port, when he 
could be with her constantly. 

He pictured her coming to the levee to 
see his boat land, now and again. He pic- 
tured himself posting letters on boats leav- 
ing New Orleans a few days ahead of his 
own, so that she would have ample notice 
of his coming. 

Toward morning he found strength to 
chuckle a little. At last he was behaving 
normally, and feeling as a young man in 
love should feel. He was meeting all the 
specifications. 

The thought became painful. He want- 
ed to take Sally Anne in his arms and be 
privileged to spend hours in caressing her. 
He wanted, at the very least, to see her 
again before he sailed. As dawn came, he 
was making feverish plans to do so. 


(To be continued in the August number of MunseEy’s Macazine) 





CAPTAIN JERNINGHAM’S SEA CHEST 


CarTaIn EBEN JERNINGHAM 
Of the schooner Mabel Bass 
Was as close-mouthed as a clam, 
Dreaded like a falling glass; 
He was dubbed the Bangor Tiger 
From Penobscot ‘to the Niger. 


Captain Eben owned a chest 
Crissed and weathered like his face— 
Though two doves its silver crest— 
Iron-bound and lashed in place 
Forward near the starboard anchor, 
Stirring rumor, greed, and rancor. 


If one-half the stories told 
Were as much as one-tenth true, 
It was crammed with ill gained gold, 
Every second piece the clew 
To some villainy as ghoulish 
As the horrors spun were foolish. 


Had she lived, sweet Mabel Bass, 
Pledged to him when half a child, 
Never to so harsh a pass 
Would have come a man so mild. 
Death had made him, empty-hearted, 
Hate the hope chest love had started! 


Richard Butler Glaenser 
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A STORY WHICH SHOWS THAT WHILE NATURE MAY BE 


murky dawn, some feverish tension 

in the air that stretched his nerves, 
unsettled him, and lent a vicious swish to 
the ax which he swung with prodigious 
strength. The sun had been obscured all 
day by dense pewter-colored clouds piling 
sullenly over the heavily wooded hill coun- 
try. Hook’s brooding, on days like this, 
always gave him the muscular energy of a 
giant. 

A final glance at his silver-plated watch 
showed that at last it was four o’clock. He 
drove the keen blade into the half severed 
trunk of the tree and left it there. Making 
his way across the ragged clearing to the 
rough, grayish road, he scanned its mile of 
downward slope to the point where it curved 
away into the dull green of the timber. 

Nelda Haskell was not yet in sight. With 
his bulking frame sprawled under a pine, 
Hook opened a long Barlow knife and be- 
gan to hack at a broken branch, as he gave 
himself up to the racking thoughts that 
were forever milling in his mind. 

It was beyond his comprehension why 
Nelda devoted herself to a wraith like 
David Witherspoon, with those persistent 
attacks of lung fever. Hook had dared to 
ask her something of the sort once, but she 
had immediately silenced him with a chill- 
ing aloofness that would have been final to 
another man. He bit a thick, pendulous 
lower lip as he thought of her. His dark 
eyes glowed like oil-polished ebony as some 
internal tumult of desire stole upon him. 

There was much he yearned to know 
about her—much fuel for his fires. The 
Haskells had moved in three years before 
from the East, shortly before Hook himself 
had come up from Georgia. Even in the 
backwoods, the Haskells had maintained a 
semblance of refinement that set them apart 
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from their neighbors, while Hook was 
alienated by a surly defiance of all that 
was common to human relationship in Hat- 
terburn County. 

So far as any one knew, he had never 
kept a dog, had never lent a hand in sick- 
ness or death, or in the building of any 
man’s barn. Worse—in the beginning, he 
had spurned the midnight hunt for coon 
and possum, and had refused to slake his 
throat with the clear, molten fire of native 
corn liquor. Obscure prejudices that did 
not lend themselves easily to words germi- 
nated in the breasts of the Hatterburn men, 
and Hook, before long, had been left al- 
most entirely to himself. 

Once, when a deadly feud had crackled 
across the hills of the county and into Burr- 
witch, to the north, he seemed to be the 
only man for miles whose sympathies and 
weapons remained untouched. Late riders 
passed his cabin and saw the saffron glow 
of a kerosene lamp through his dirty win- 
dows at strange hours, but no one had ever 
asked him questions. In all this he expe- 
rienced a sardonic satisfaction. 

At the sight of Nelda Haskell’s tired fig- 
ure far down the road, he jerked himself 
to his feet, an impulse to meet her and walk 
back in her company assailing him; but he 
decided against it. Standing with his back 
against the tree, he kept his eyes steadily 
upon her, until at length he was able to 
discern that she bore some indistinct bur- 
den. As she came nearer, he thought, odd- 
ly, that it was a cat. When she was nearly 
upon him, he was sure of it. 


II 


“ Howpy?” called Hook, with an upward 
gesture toward his wide straw hat. 

Her face, as she lifted it, gave him a 
surge of pleasure at its delicacy. A bonnet 
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pendent from her arm made it possible for 
his avid gaze to luxuriate upon her weight 
of coiled copper hair, flecked through with 
glints of dark gold. It annoyed him to 
find that he was trembling slightly. 

“‘ Where’d you pick up the cat?” 

She stopped in the middle of the road, 
uncertainly. 

“The dogs were fighting something in a 
thicket, and this little thing straggled out. 
Can you tell me what kind of an animal 
it is?” 

Hook came closer to her, and grew acute- 
ly conscious of her fragility. He could 
have held her slender form in the crook of 
one arm. He took the creature from her 
and rested it, a ball of faintly striped fur, 
in one of his capacious hands. With a long 
forefinger he examined the hairy growths 
at the tip of its ears. 

“It’s a lynx—a young one. It’s a tassel- 
eared lynx.”’ He smiled at her, showing his 
strong yellow teeth. ‘“ Want me to kill it 
for your?” 

The girl’s hand darted out and her gray 
eyes suddenly lost all fatigue. 

“ No—I don’t want you to kill it for 
me,” she said frigidly. “Il take it, 
please!” 

Hook drew the animal back from her 


reach, his unabashed gaze estimating her 


graceful lines. Some ivorylike quality of 
smoothness and coloring formed a sensa- 
tion rather than a picture in his brain— 
something illumined and warmed by a soft, 
golden light. Once more he moved the cub 
from her attempt to retrieve it. 

“Will you please, Mr. Hook?” 

Her voice was perfectly level, but he no- 
ticed that she was looking at the animal 
instead of meeting his own penetrating eyes. 

A vivid sprangle of lightning streaked in 
the somber northwest, and a premonitory 
growl of thunder shook the heavy air. 
Scattered drops of rain spat at their feet, 
taising little puffs of dust. 

“T’ll carry the critter for you. Better 
step over to the cabin and wait a bit till 
the storm passes.” 

He looked up at the darkening sky. 

“T think I can get home before it comes,” 
she said, without conviction. 

Across the valley, now dim with a va- 
porous haze, they could see the sheeted tor- 
rent slanting down on massed tree tops. A 
wet chill, like a warning, crept into the air, 
and Hook saw her shiver. 

“ You'll get soaked to the skin!” 
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His lips quivered. He studied her face, 
and tried to imagine what was in her mind. 
The girl’s natural poise, her accustomed de- 
meanor of austerity, seemed to be dissolv- 
ing into uneasiness. 

She glanced up at the clouds, and his 
eye followed the white curve of her throat. 
It was not the thought of her bodily at- 
tractiveness alone, he repeated mentally, 
that sent his pulse jerking. More than half 
of it was a rabid urge to penetrate her veil 
of intellectual remoteness. 

The force of his covetousness pumped 
through his veins in a hot current, staining 
his cheeks darkly and twisting the sugges- 
tion of a sneer into the corners of his mouth. 
A cunning fear that she might detect the 
tide of feeling that possessed him caused 
him to turn his face aside. 

“ The rain ll come down like blazes in a 
minute,” he remarked. 

As he spoke, it came furiously, with a 
driving rattle in the leaves, drenching the 
air, the ground, the trees, with an irresist- 
ible deluge stung through with coldness. A 
gasp sounded from Nelda Haskell’s lips as 
the water penetrated her clothing, and she 
threw up an arm to ward it off. 

The futility of her action, so character- 
istic of a delicate physical adjustment, 
brought a flash of gratification to Hook, 
intensifying his own indifference to moun- 
tain downpours, and to all inconsequential 
sensations. For a moment the girl bent in 
the flood, and then, with an uncontrollable 
cry in her throat, she fled toward the cabin. 

Scarcely sensible to the beating pressure 
that plastered his cotton shirt against his 
body, Hook followed on without haste. 
Within the dusky, fetid interior she had 
sunk, dripping, into a sagging chair of 
hickory wythes, her hands to her ears, as if 
to stop out the pounding roar of the rain 
on the shingles. 

“T am sorry to trouble you,” she mur- 
mured weakly. “These storms always ter- 
rify me.” 

“You're wet,” he said shortly. 

Closing the door, he dropped the wooden 
bar into its socket. The lynx, which Hook 
had tossed carelessly to the floor, took a few 
experimental steps on its feeble, shaken 
legs, and calmly squatted on its haunches 
in the center of the room. Methodically 
the man gathered wood and twigs from the 
litter beside the smudged fireplace. 

“‘ Might as well get dry and be comfort- 
able,” he said. 
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' The blaze from his match leaped through 
the tinder and immediately began licking 
around the dry pieces. 

Two yellow eyes with cat pupils that ran 
up and down regarded the figure kneeling 
before the fire with malignant intensity. 
Hook, turning, caught the glare and 
frowned. 

“ Come here!” he growled, and seized the 
thing around its thin neck. With a snarl it 
tried to claw him, but his fingers tightened, 
and he dangled it before him. “No, you 
don’t!” The words came with a grit. 
“T’m too smart for you, you whelp! If I 
wanted to, I could throw you into the fire!” 

His eyes caught Nelda’s face, and at her 
pain he smiled reassuringly. 

“ T wouldn’t hurt the critter,” he told her. 

Scraping a chair across the floor, he sat 
down beside her, with the cat on his knees. 
The eyes of the girl avoided him and moved 
about the disorderly room, from the un- 
made bed to a confusion of dishes on an 
uncovered pine table. For a moment a sud- 
den surprise lit her countenance, at sight 
of a shelf of heavy books bound in yellow. 

“ Yes—I can, and do, read,” he remarked 
in an unpleasant voice. “ Surprising, ain’t 
it, for a clodhopper?” 

“ Not at all,” she replied levelly. 

Her tone, more than her words, antago- 
nized him. Despite the pull he felt toward 
her, a quick resentment stirred him. Try- 
ing to appear at ease, he thrust his damp 
brogans toward the fire. Poise had not yet 
come to him, and his innermost thoughts 
belched out in husky abruptness: 

“T been watching you for a long time. 
There’s something I want to tell you that’s 
been on my mind—about us.” 

She half rose from her chair. 

“ Sit down,” he said. “ There ain’t noth- 
ing to be afraid of.” 

“T am not afraid.” 

Somewhere there was a break in her 
voice, at which his eyes gleamed. One of 
his broad palms smothered the head of the 
cat into immobility. 

“Sit down!” 

The command came deeply from his 
throat, and Nelda sank back as if a weight 
had been placed on her shoulders. 

“That’s better! It’s no good pretend- 
ing you don’t want to hear what I got to 
say. You do, because you’re a woman, and 
they’re all alike—all alike!” 

She looked at him steadily, but had not 
strength to combat his aggressive stare. 
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“ Don’t eye me like I was a worm in the 
dirt,” he ordered. “I ain’t. I’m twice as 
much of a man as this Witherspoon you 
figure on marrying, and you know it!” 

She whitened a shade. He noticed that 
hers was the kind of skin that never browns 
with the sun, that its texture remained like 
the petals of a pale pink rose. 

“ You’re drunk,” she told him. 

Hook flushed. 

“Sure! It’s always when a man’s drunk 
that he, begins to look farther than the end 
of his nose. Lemme tell you something, 
though—I’m a big man, a brainy man.” 
He removed a hand from the cat to wave 
it in the direction of the bookshelf. ‘“ All 
that stuff is law. I dug it out myself, right 
here in this cabin.” He rose to his feet and 
gesticulated with his arms, unconsciously 
waving the cat through the air with a grip 
so firm that the animal was unable to strug- 
gle effectively. 

“You and your education —I suppose 
you think you could rip into Blackstone and 
tear the meat out of it alone! Yes, you 
could! I didn’t have any chance in my 
life. There wasn’t anybody else to pull an 
oar on my boat.” 

A feeling grew upon him that he was 
arousing her interest. He was behind her 
chair, and, looking down over her head, he 
noticed a film of steam rising from her wet 
shoes where the firelight played upon them. 
Restlessly he began tramping the room. 

“ Latin—Cesar’s Gallic Wars,” he went 
on raspingly. “I masticated that stuff! 
Read, write, and translate. All goes to 
show what kind of a strong mind I got; like 
a bear trap, deep teeth and a God-awful 
clamp when I get set on anything. I ain’t 
never tried to do anything with this farm. 
I’m out for bigger stuff. I’m going high— 
clear to the top. You'll never see my brain 
buried back here in the timber!” 

He broke off shortly, stung by Nelda’s 
self-contained silence. An accumulation of 
temper welled up in him, and he flamed 
out: 

“ Him—Witherspoon—what ‘Il he ever 
be able to do for you? What is be, any- 
way? A decaying gimcrack!” 

A quick shadow gathered on her face, 
softly illumined in the flickering light. 

“ He is something entirely beyond your 
comprehension—a gentleman.” 

“ A sort of fancy luxury, too!” Hook’s 
teeth showed in a fleeting smile. A con- 
temptuous sweep of the cat described his 
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disgust. ‘ Too rickety to support a woman. 
He’d make you spend the rest of your life 
teaching school for a kittle of mountain 
brats!” 

The pain on her face, now that he could 

see her, was too evident to escape him. 
_ “You wait,” he continued in a softer 
key. “ Better days are coming. You don’t 
want a gentleman—you want a full-grown 
man. I can provide you with the best, too. 
Listen—silks, diamonds, money, hired help. 
You wait! I’m coming after you one of 
these days, and we’ll go to Europe on our 
honeymoon!” 

She raised a fluttering hand, blue-veined 
on almost pallid white. The room was a 
grayish welter of drear and musty odors, 
and stretching shadows from the rain-sput- 
tered fire. The incessant fury of the rain 
was like a thousand flails beating on the 
roof. Through the splashed window panes 
she could see, indistinctly, the gushing wet- 
ness of trees weaving in the downpour. 

Hook kept his eyes on her, looking crafti- 
ly for a hint of approval. Not finding it, 
he was encouraged, nevertheless, to note 
that she did not flare with anger in defense 
of Witherspoon. 


“Women!” he went on, choking out his 


speech. ‘ They’re all afraid of me, but 
they like my style, just the same. I could 
take away ’most any man’s woman if I 
wanted to, but I don’t. I’m a one-woman 
man—you, Nelda Haskell, that’s all! You 
don’t catch me beating around the bush. 
Right out strong, straight from the shoul- 
der—you!” 

Nelda sank deeper into the chair. 

“T don’t know why I don’t leave your 
house at once,” she said, in a monotone 
scarcely audible above the din outside. 

Exultation rioted in the man, and he 
thrilled to the thought that he was batter- 
ing her resistance away. It was easier than 
he had expected. 

“ You'll never know happiness like you'll 
have with me!” he urged wildly. 

“ When I think of you,” she said, “‘ you 
always remind me of a vulture flying over 
the woods. Why, just being near you is 
unclean!” 

She turned her head away from his di- 
rection, the burnished mass of her hair re- 
flecting a dozen alluring lights. His self- 
confidence, at the moment, steeled him 
against anything she could have said. The 
cat moved in his grasp, and he clutched it 
again into helplessness. 
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“TI understand what makes you feel that 
way against me,” he asserted. “ I’m break- 
ing down all your old ways of looking at 
things, and you're trying to fight me off. 
Go ahead and hate me, if you want to— 
it’s only a hair line between that and loving 
me, anyhow. I’m clearing out of this part 
of the country, and you won’t see me for 
two or three years. When I come back, 
I’m coming back to get you. Don’t worry 
—TI'll be sticking in your mind all the time 
I’m gone. Witherspoon, he ain’t going to 
live long.” Nelda winced, and there was 
the sound of her sharp breath. “ You don’t 
want to marry him, anyhow—not down in 
your heart you don’t. You want me!” 

Against his will, Hook’s voice rose to @ 
strange pitch. He felt that he was address- 
ing himself to the world, that he was bend- 
ing fate and circumstances to his will. 

“Let Witherspoon die, damn him!” he 
cried. “You and me, we’re going to live 
on and on forever, feasting on the sweetest 
and fullest—” 

A gasping sound came from her throat. 

“You're a devil!” she cried faintly. 
“ You’re insane!” 

“Every great man is a little insane,” 
Hook answered, one arm moving up and 
down in a nervous beat that carried the cat 
with it. “I'll make my start in some city. 
There’s money in the law, and power, too. 
I'll make the State Legislature. When I 
speak, I carry people with me. Take the 
Governor’s chair, for instance—I don’t want 
that in particular. The thing I aim at is 
national. You'll see me in Washington 
some day—in Congress; and I'll take you 
right along with me. Think of it—the car- 
riages, the silks—” 

He passed a tongue over dry lips. 

“T can work eighteen hours a day and 
never feel it. My constitution is made out 
of oak bolted together with iron.” 

Nelda slowly got herself up to her feet, 
her face colorless and trancelike. Her fra- 
gility, her weakness, awoke in him an un- 
realized sense of beauty that was strangely 
unrelated to any phase of life he had ever 
known... 

In her damp gingham dress, high-necked 
and with sleeves to the wrist, there was no 
suggestion to lead his mind on to a reveling 
intoxication; but. somehow he was made 
dizzy by the swirling excitation of silken 
stuff in undulating motion, with white, pol- 
ished curves underneath. The illusion ex- 
panded into a fantasy of stringed music 
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and golden light, an elusive perfume that 
went to his head and almost staggered him. 

Nelda moved toward the door, swaying 
slightly, gracefully. Hook, with one hand 
outstretched toward her and the other hold- 
ing the cat at his side, interposed himself 
in her path. 

“T’m letting you get away now because 
I want to save you up to look forward to,” 
he said unsteadily. “I’m always going to 
have you in front of me, to make me travel 
faster.” His eyes rested on her crown of 
hair; a gloating lighted them to a new 
brightness. “I could cut off a love lock 
of it to take along.” 

An abhorrence contorted her face, and 
she raised a protective hand to her head. 
For the first time there was a blaze in her 
expression. In the space of an instant, 
Hook caught something in her eyes that he 
had seen in the eyes of the cat. 

“ Don’t touch me!” 

Her voice was low, almost a purr. Star- 
tled, Hook felt the necessity of speech. 

“Look at Lincoln!” he cried. “I been 
doing the things he did—studying, building 
myself up. My brain’s like a steel trap.” 

Nelda looked at him without wavering. 

“Tt was something besides Lincoln’s 
brain that made him great,” she said. “It 
was his heart, and you haven’t any heart.” 

Strangely, it seemed to his heated vision 
that her pupils were running up and down. 
His fingers unconsciously loosened, and the 
cat dropped to the floor. 

“ You're all alike!” he rasped. “Cats!” 

The girl lifted the bar, swung the door, 
and plunged out through an insweeping 
burst of rain. Hook, moving mechanically, 
closed and fastened the ddor after her. 
From a window he watched her splashing 
heedlessly through the pools of water that 
lay between the cabin and the road. 

One cheek twitching, he kept her in sight 
as long as possible. When she had disap- 
peared, he stood at the window with his 
head bent forward, trying to codrdinate his 
thoughts, to substitute the details of his im- 
minent departure in place of the sensuous 
introspection that still lingered in his mind. 


Il 


A FAINT noise on the floor roused him 
from himself, and, turning, he was pierced 
by two shafts of glazed fire. Something 


that was part fear and part superstition 
gripped him momentarily. His hot fore- 
head grew damp. With an effort he sup- 
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pressed the feeling of terror, and. took a 
step toward the cat, half determined to 
kick it across the room. 

It made no effort to retreat from him. 
His mood changed, and he picked it up, 
returning to his seat by the fire. 

His mind was at once diverted from its 
reflections by the twisting of his captive. 
The action nettled him, and with the fingers 
of one hand he slapped the young lynx 
sharply in the face, on one side and then 
on the other. There was a small, vicious 
snarl, and Hook struck a third blow, with 
more force. 

Instantly one ridiculously small paw 
shot out so rapidly that his eyes could 
scarcely follow the movement. Four sting- 
ing red lines furrowed the back of his hand, 
bringing an oath. The pain of the scratches 
suffused the man with a spreading anger. 
His lips drew back in an egregious grin, 
and he cupped one hand over the small 
head. 

One twist, and he could snap the ani- 
mal’s neck; but, with an inspiration, he 
thought of something better. Holding the 
writhing form between his knees, he pro- 
duced a Barlow knife. With easy delibera- 
tion he pinched the tip of an ear between 
thumb and forefinger. There was a keen, 
swishing stroke; then another; a rasping 
snarl in the animal’s throat. 

The victor smiled at his cleverness. The 
furred tassels, the distinguishing mark of 
the species, the sole ornament of the crafti- 
est of cats, had been removed forever. Sat- 
isfied, he went to the door, opened it wide, 
and flung the silent, mutilated thing far out 
into the rain. 


Hours later, with his Blackstone in a 
cheap tin trunk and one volume of the re- 
vised statutes of Missouri under his arm, 
Elijah Hook stood in a drizzle on the plat- 
form of a lonely station, awaiting the night 
train that was to take him to the city and 
to his career. 

Long before he could distinguish the out- 


‘lines of the locomotive approaching in the 


distance, he could see its headlight gleam- 
ing yellow like a single terrible eye launched 
straight in his direction. This fancy 
brought to his mind the recollection that a 
cat has not one eye, but two. 


IV 


THE lynx, thrown bleeding and smarting 
into the rain, curved through the air, and 
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splashed without any great shock into a soft 
skim of mud and water. Bedraggled and 
shivering, it pulled itself out of the tena- 
cious ooze and crept away slowly until it 
was lost in an uncleared area where sumac 
bushes grew at the edge of the timber land. 
There, by good fortune, it found a dry spot 
of powdery earth beneath the lift of a great 
stone. 

With immediate industry it began clean- 
ing its fur of the plastered mud on legs and 
belly, licking with a tongue that ran out to 
amazing length, and biting at the thicken- 
ing yellow paste with scarcely visible teeth. 
The stinging along its raw ears gave the 
only sensation of heat in a body that shiv- 
ered constantly. From time to time the 
reddened stumps would jerk involuntarily, 
and the cat would pass its damp paws trem- 
blingly over the back of its head, bringing 
them down warm and salty, offensive with 
the odor-of human hands. 

The sun came out in the late afternoon. 
It dappled the watery thickets with patches 
of light and warmth, into which the tremu- 
lous thing crawled. For the most part, 
however, it kept to the shadows as it re- 
treated into the depths of the woods. Be- 
fore night all its remaining energies had 
been gathered into one swift leap of claw- 
ing fur tearing at the feathered stupidity 
of a robin intent upon angle worms. After 
that there was no doubt of the young cat’s 
survival. 

As it gained in strength of tooth and claw 
and in size of frame, there developed a 
vague hunger that could not be appeased 
by mere glutting of the stomach. Half 
grown, it prowled the timber alone, always 
restless by day and far into the cool, black 
nights; sniffing, searching with his eyes, 
and pursuing the tantalizing magnetism of 
strange yet somehow familiar sounds that 
were constantly elusive. 

The meeting, when it came, was unex- 
pected. As daylight shaded toward night, 
the cat encountered its own kind—a mother 
and three of her young, on a bare shelf of 
rock overhung by low-branched trees that 
receded into a depth so green and dark that 
no eye, beast or human, could penetrate it. 

From the shelter of the underbrush the 
cat watched the family picture in motion- 
less silence. The mother lynx, at her ease, 
lay luxuriously on her side, licking a wide- 
padded paw, while the smaller ones rolled 
and spat at one another, arching their backs 
in the mock combativeness of kittens. 
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Presently, as if some barely distinguish- 
able scent were growing in the air, the 
mother and her offspring began gradually 
to gather closely together, and to freeze by 
degrees into fixed, alert postures. Without 
further hesitation, the young cat glided into 
the opening. 

From the first instant he was subjected 
to a burning scrutiny of suspicion that 
slowed his step and brought him to a stop, 
as the small lynxes, with unshifted gaze, 
shrank back to the sleek sides of their 
mother. The old she, with fringe-knotted 
ears flattened back, sank into a nervous 
crouch, baring her teeth in a snarl that rose 
wiry and vibrant in a crescendo of distrust 
and aversion. 

The intruder, self-conscious at once, 
dropped to his haunches. Ingenuously he 
began to lick a paw and hook it, after the 
manner of a domesticated cousin, over his 
head—over one of the ill-shaped tufts of 
hair and gristle. Four malignant pairs of 
eyes followed the motion, and, so directed, 
focused their unblinking glare upon the 
damning handiwork of Elijah Hook. 

After a puzzled moment the feline brains, 
dull of reason and dead to sympathy, re- 
verted to the instinct which inevitably re- 
volts from all abnormality inthe natural 
order. Beating through the air, as if com- 
municated by animal telepathy, some bitter 
antipathy, inexplicable in its violence, im- 
pinged deeply and forever upon the highly 
sensitized perception of the cat that had 
known the cruelty of man. 

Quite suddenly he was alone, with only 
the slightest movement in the underbrush 
to show the way his blood kin had disap- 
peared. Slowly his jaws opened, and there 
rose in the woodland a cry in which was 
mingled desolation and defiance. 

The mutilated lynx was a pariah! 


V 


E.1jAH Hook, from the beginning, af- 
fected broadcloth and white linen. He cul- 
tivated a homely, ironic method of plead- 
ing such cases as he managed to get, and 
tried to throw out an impression of deep in- 
telligence. He had seen a picture of Henry 
Clay, and imagined that there was a re- 
semblance. He took to stocks, and combed 
his thick black hair straight back from his 
wide forehead. 

For the first year his practice was almost 
entirely in the police court, where he took 
anything and everything that came his way, 
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for whatever fee he could squeeze out of a 
client. A two-dollar bill, if it was all the 
prisoner had, was sufficient to insure legal 
representation. For five dollars Hook 
would go through the form of cross-ques- 
tioning the arresting officer—never severely. 
For ten he would enter a perfunctory appeal 
from the usual conviction. 

None of this, however, tended to thwart 
the administration of justice, nor was it so 
intended. To set up a vigorous defense 
would have aroused the opposition of the 
men whose toleration made possible his 
scavenging — policemen, the assistant city 
attorney, the police judge, and the raft of 
political small fry who, like himself, gained 
a parasitic livelihood from the dregs of the 
city’s violence and intrigue. Toward all of 
these Hook maintained consistent courtesy 
and, in time, it was through one of them—a 
night lieutenant of police—that he received 
secret information of prisoners who, when 
arrested for drunken and disorderly con- 
duct, had in their possession ten dollars or 
more. 

A sly hint from the jailer at police head- 
quarters was enough to convince the be- 
fuddled victim that Elijah Hook was nec- 
essary to the most favorable presentation 
of the case¢m court. Upon a written order 
from the prisoner, the desk sergeant re- 
leased to Hook, in advance of the morning 
hearing, whatever money had been held for 
safe keeping. 

The arrangement worked well. The pris- 
oner was discharged with an admonition, 
Elijah kept one-third of the money, and 
the rest was distributed among the proper 
persons. The percentage that he had to 
pay was high, but, even so, his profits 
brought him a greater prosperity than he 
had ever known, introduced him definitely 
into the ring, and enabled him to set up a 
respectable office and maintain a clerk. 

To make money, however, was not the 
whole of Hook’s ambition, and his income 
did not entirely compensate him for the 
disrepute that inevitably attached to his 
name. His vanity, rather than his scru- 
ples, demanded that he should rise above 
such mire, and that he should achieve more 
rapid progress in the direction of his boasts 
to Nelda Haskell. 

Aside from his business affairs, his 
thoughts were still upon the girl as con- 
stantly as when he had been on the farm. 
Frequently there fell upon him fevers of 
eagerness to subjugate her and make her 
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his property. Of the few women he had 
known in the city, none was the equal of 
Nelda. 

When he thought of her, it was always 
as he had last seen her, with the catlike 
flame in her eyes, the soft, dangerous purr 
in her voice. She had never, he told him- 
self, been more alluring than in her final 
moments. ; 

Curiously, she had become associated 
in his mind with the animal from which 
she seemed to have borrowed the feline 
character of their parting, and he never pic- 
tured her without also seeing the untamed 
fires in the eyes of the lynx. He recalled 
with endless satisfaction how cunningly he 
had triumphed over the animal. In the 
end, victory would be as easy, as masterful- 
ly complete, over the woman. 

In times of stress, when he had call to 
summon his full energies, such fancies in- 
variably came to his mind. Later, when he 
had contrived to make himself leading coun- 
sel for the defense in a widely notorious 
murder trial, in the poignant moment before 
he began his closing address to the jury, 
his inner vision turned back automatically 
to his green hills and misty valleys. 

The crawling August heat of a packed; 
humid court room, the tense expectancy of 
his auditors, and the infinitely anxious face 
of the defendant, faded into the image of 
Nelda — into the excitation of malevolent 
eyes that fixed and held him, while a pleas- 
urable chill moved along his _ spine. 
Throughout the speech—which gave him 
his first taste of the ephemeral importance 
that the sensational press bestows so lavish- 
ly—he was conscious of some mental throw- 
back to the greatest scene in his past. He 
was stimulated to new power, he believed. 
There was a sweep of genius in his logic, 
and the heat of oratory in his mounting 
speech. 

After the verdict was in, and he had 
passed the rubber-band roll of currency— 
short by a hundred dollars—to the silent, 
dominant man who had agreed to swing the 
jury, even then Elijah Hook was still under 
the spell of Nelda Haskell and the pariah 


lynx. 
VI 


THE cat was in his third year, and a 
magnificent specimen, were it not for the 
odious disfigurement of his ears. All recol- 
lection of the circumstances of his despolia- 
tion had vanished from his mind. There 
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remained only in his nostrils a dormant ef- 
fluvium, the like of which he had encoun- 
tered but once. 

From the time when he was first denied 
by the lynx tribe, a strange deviltry had 
settled upon his life. Recklessly he haunt- 
ed the vicinity of roads and clearings. In- 
numerable fowls and sheep had been his vic- 
tims. He had killed a goat and a calf, and 
had ripped a man-scented hound into whin- 
ing flight. 

To his own breed he carried terror and 
battle without truce, assailing by stealth 
and in the open, maiming and destroying, 
relentless and implacable. In size, in 
strength, in ferocity, he had a rushing ad- 
vantage over any lynx he met. At dusk he 
drank his fill in solitary preéminence at 
some woodland spring, while luminous eyes 
in hiding peered out cautiously upon his 
savage splendor. 

His stripes had faded into a shadowy 
gray sheen, of which every hair stood sin- 
gly when in combat. So often did he fight 
that he bore constantly fresh scars, strips 
denuded of hair, and skin that was torn 
and clawed to the bone. Alone he licked 
his wounds, scarcely feeling their pain, and 
alone he lived his life. 


Then appeared the female who finally 
settled his destiny—gorgeous of line and 


grace, lustrous, enravishingly redolent. 
Straightway he knew but one task, and that 
was to woo. All interests and activities 
joined and converged toward this sole mis- 
sion in life. 

His advances, zodlogically candid, were 
met with an aversion in which there was no 
coquetry. If he sought to approach, he was 
spurned by her sinuous flight, so rapid that 
it required all his speed to keep apace. Cor- 
nered, she met him with infuriated paws, 
teeth naked to the gums, and claws to the 
sockets. An inborn gallantry prevented him 
from punishing her, as he might easily have 
done. He would merely sit before her, his 
ghastly, mucronated ears bristling forward 
in puzzled eagerness. 

When, after his utmost display of ardor, 
it was established that she would not accept 
him as a mate, he became the jealous lover, 
and devoted his time to stalking other males 
who cautiously sought her favor. Three of 
them she saw lacerated to death in furious, 
snarling whorls of fur dyed with blood. It 
was beyond her strategy to shake him from 
her trail, and they became companions, de- 
spite her contemptuous aloofness. 
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Then, one day, she stepped into the ser- 
rated jaws of a trap, which clamped with 
bone-snapping power through the joint of 
her left hind foot. As she screamed, he 
was at her side with a bound. When he 
saw what had happened, he lay down with 
his paws outstretched in front of his breast, 
to watch her leaps and thrashings, to listen 
to her cries. 

Exhausted, she fell with her head toward 
him, and he saw in her brightening eyes 
the reflected greenery that was about them. 
Pain, applied to himself, he could compre- 
hend; the convulsions of the female were 
something peculiar to observe. 

At night she twisted back, and he beheld 
her, in the filtering moonlight, gnaw off the 
mangled foot and so gain a limping, bleed- 
ing liberation. As she crept away, he fol- 
lowed. When she found a place to rest, he 
lay down beside her, until morning light 
disclosed the stump darkly clotted, but no 
longer bleeding. 

She got on her three feet, attempted to 
walk, and halted miserably. 

At the sight of her—true to the instinct 
that disdains the mutilated, the abnormal 
—desire went out of the male cat, and with 
it the charm of sex departed from the crip- 
pled female. 

For the first time he saw in her eyes a 
softened, humbled light. Moved by curi- 
osity, he drew closer to her. She was lick- 
ing her wound, and there was no longer the 
necessity of repulsing him. Mystified one 
with the other, but free now of cause for 
quarrel, they fell into the comradeship of 
the deformed and roamed the hills and 
woods together. 

It was not jealousy, the next time, that 
hurtled the fighting lynx at the largest male 
of his species that he had ever seen. The 
old rancor of the outcast, the powerful re- 
taliation of the ostracized, raged in his 
blood and muscle until his antagonist, drip- 
ping red, slunk away. 

Weaving on his feet, half dead from the 
desperate battle, the victorious cat saw his 
femule partner follow off after the van- 
quished, the unmutilated, with never a 
backward glance toward his own blighted 
elegance. He watched them, and, at a dis- 
tance, he saw the male turn against her 
with an angry snarl—saw her fall back 
and then follow sneakingly, her ill-balanced 
body tilting along. 

Some quality of the spirit, rather than 
the flesh, went out of the cat. His eyes 
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dulled, and he lay prone for hours, until 
the vultures noticed him and began to circle 
high over the tree tops. 


VII 


WirH the most courtly gentleness, Elijah 
Hook seated a trembling little woman be- 
side his great desk, and dimmed the room 
with lowered shades until the ravages of 
grief were scarcely visible upon her middle- 
aged face. Finally she was able to com- 
mand her voice, and to talk with a show of 
self-possession. 

The lids of the lawyer half closed as he 
listened to her story, and at times he nod- 
ded his head sympathetically. There was 
nothing in what she said that he had not 
known before in all its unclean details. 
The woman’s husband, among his political 
intimates, had made no secret of the liaison. 
It was surprising only that he had been 
aroused to such animosity against the wife 
of his youth and his poverty. 

“You’ve always been so friendly, like 
home folks, when you’ve been to our house, 
Mr. Hook, that I feel free in coming to you 
with all this. There isn’t any one else that I 
feel I could depend on. You know what 
kind of a wife I’ve been—what black, heart- 
less lies he is going to try to prove against 
my character. He’s not the same man—not 
since he got to making so much money, and 
got so mixed up with all these politicians. 
This—this other woman—” 

Elijah observed that when a woman 
weeps with her face in her palms, her shoul- 
ders jerk with every gust of tears. Pres- 
ently she lifted her wet face. 

“If they ever try to prove those lies 
about me, I’ll kill myself! You know the 
truth, Mr. Hook. Isn’t there some way we 
can bring him to his senses?” 

The man’s lips pressed together in a 
straight line before he answered. - 


“T think there is a way,” he said ju-- 


dicially. ‘Your husband wants his free- 
dom. If you could bring yourself to agree 
to it, there would be no scandal. Other- 
wise he will make as strong a case against 
you as possible.” 

A love inexplicable by any human logic 
illumined her face until it shone like a 
saint’s. 

“Tf it would help him, I’d take myself 
out of his life forever; but it won’t.- A 
woman like that will drag him down to the 
gutter. I want you to take my case, Mr. 
Hook, and help me bring him to his senses. 
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I have some jewelry—some rings that he 
gave me twenty years ago—”’ 

“ Diamonds?” Hook asked sharply. 

“No, but they are worth something. I 
can sell them.” : 

He swung away from her in his swivel 
chair, reflecting rapidly, his face hardening 
until it was set as a stone mask. There 
was, he knew, a sort of quixotic glory to be 
gained by taking up the woman’s defense. 
In such a réle he would be at his best—a 
consideration not to be ignored. Almost 
without effort he could blast away every 
scrap of prearranged evidence against her, 
could stand out as a great exponent of a 
mighty chivalry. 

On the other hand, her character could be 
polluted so brazenly, so convincingly, that 
there would remain to her not a fragment 
of public sympathy. Then, with her hus- 
band definitely in his power, Hook could 
climb with sensational rapidity in the party 
organization. 

Again his thoughts returned to Nelda. 
He had not heard from her since he left 
Hatterburn County. It would be sweetly 
satisfying to return there, bearing the pres- 
tige of some public office, some tangible 
mark of greatness. 

The woman beside him fumbled in her 
purse and produced a few pieces of inex- 
pensive jewelry. Elijah turned back to her 
and waved a hand in dismissal. 

“I am sorry, madam,” he said bloodless- 
ly, “ but your husband has already engaged 
me as counsel. We are going through with 
the case to the end!” 


VIII 


Durinc the next political campaign, 
Elijah Hook visited Hatterburn County and 


made two speeches there. He rhapsodized 
of wooded hills and shady dells, of nature’s 
noblemen, of wives and sweethearts who 
were fairest of the fair, of the finest coun- 
try the sun ever smiled upon. In Ash 
Grove, where he rested for a day, he learned 
by cautious inquiry that Nelda Haskell had 
married the sickly David Witherspoon. 

The next morning he hired a team and 
buckboard to spend, as he said, a day alone 
amid his native hills. A whiskered old man, 
who had overheard, slapped Elijah on the 
back approvingly. 

“ That’s the talk!” he cackled. ‘“ Some 
of these days we'll all be votin’ to send 
’Lije Hook to the Legislatur’, you bet your 
bottom dollar!” 
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Out on the steep roads Hook drove for 
hours before he came abreast of his old 
place. Reining in his horses, he sat in the 
vehicle for a while, contemplating the 
changes of the years. Tall saplings of a 
new growth stood amid the stumps of the 
clearing, and the path to the cabin was al- 
ready obliterated by brambles. 

He still held title to the property, and 
the thought came to him thai some day he 
might build a lodge on the slope of the hill 
and spend his vacations there. It would 
be inexpensive. He smiled cunningly at 
still another thought—he would be near 
Nelda and her weakling husband. 

Driving on toward the Witherspoon 
place, he found that the country had 
changed but little. He, Elijah Hook, was 
the only person touched by the breath of 
progress. The men in the lonely fields, the 
calico-clad women around the rude cabins, 
were exactly as he had left them. A gloat- 
ing satisfaction showed itself upon his face, 
and his lips puckered in a tuneless whistle. 

Witherspoon’s house, when he came to it, 
showed the deft hands of a woman. There 
were curtains, a flash of white paint, a rose 
bush under a window. As Hook was hitch- 
ing his team at the gate, Nelda appeared 
on the porch and came down the path to- 
ward him. She looked more ethereal, if 
anything, than he remembered her; yet he 
was immediately conscious of her power to 
excite his predatory instincts to the highest 
pitch. 

He had no way of accounting for the 
ideas that came to him spontaneously—the 
queer thought of a spark from flint and 
steel darting into a pan of powder. A pul- 
sation of pleasure rushed to his brain, and 
for all his strength he rocked on his feet 
for a moment, as he stood with his wide felt 
hat in his hand. It might have been yes- 
terday that he had last seen the girl. The 
clarity of her eyes, which were fixed upon 
his flushed face, brought a scowl that he 
could not restrain. 

“JT heard you were here, and I thought 
you might come out this way,” she was say- 
ing in a voice that had the hum of a wire 
in the wind. “If you don’t mind, I won’t 
ask you to come in. My husband is dan- 
gerously ill, and there must not be the 
slightest disturbance.” 

She was breathing rapidly. It was ob- 
vious that much of her energy had been 
used up under the strain. Elijah looked 
past her toward the house. 


“Ts there anybody else up there?” he 
asked. 

Nelda moved not an inch. 

“You can’t go up,” she said firmly. 

“T can’t?” Hook was positive, at once, 
that she was alone with the invalid. “I 
can’t go up?” he demanded in a rising 
frenzy. “Who’s going to stop me, if I 
want to go?” 

“You shan’t go!” she cried, nervously 
.desperate. 

A sadistic desire to inflict mental agony 
upon her attacked him with overwhelming 
force. 

“T can’t go up and see your highfalutin’ 
dude, can’t I? Well! Well!” 

With one powerful sweep of his arm, he 
brushed her out of his way and strode to- 
ward the house. 

IX 


Wuite Elijah was in the bedroom, Nelda 
quaked in the parlor. As he came out, his 
eyes dancing, she followed him out to the 
porch. 

“David will shoot you dead when he 
gets well,” she said, almost in a drone. 

A heavy chuckle, infinitely ironical, that 
sounded in Elijah’s throat, blanched her 
face in an instant. 

“Get well!” His lids dropped over his 
turbid eyes, he shook his head negatively, 
and the corners of his mouth pulled back. 
“He'll never get well. He’s in a stupor 
now. There’s not twenty-four hours more 
in him!” 

Hook’s hot hand closed over her cool, 
slender wrist. She was drawn close against 
him. His fingers insinuated themselves 
into the soft sheen of her hair, and he bent 
her face up to within an inch of his own. 

“ You won’t tell of this, honey,” he said. 
“You dassen’t, on account of him in there!” 
Lips as scarlet as blood pressed down on 
her livid mouth. “I’ve waited years for 
this—and I’m going to make you warm up, 
too. To-night I’ll be back—to help you 
sit up with him. You needn’t be afraid of 
me, Nelda!” 


Out of the myriad sounds in the air—of 
fowls, of birds, of wind in the trees, of dis- 
tant jangling cow bells—only one reached 
Elijah’s ears. From close by he heard some 
lapping noise, as of an animal drinking. It 
grew until he could hear nothing else, until 
it took possession of all his senses. It came 
from the end of the porch. 
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His embrace loosened, and Nelda was out 
of his arms. A trancelike blankness came 
into his face, and he tramped with mechani- 
cal steps toward the sound. Over a crock 
of milk crouched what was, at a glance, a 
grotesquely overgrown cat; yet there was 
about it some intangible mark of degener- 
acy. Elijah Hook was aware, psychically, 
that this was a denaturalized animal, some- 
thing broken and spiritless—a flinching ab- 
normality of nature living upon the bounty 
of domesticity. 

The man’s eyes roved to an ax that 
leaned against a pile of chopped wood. The 
cat lifted its head, and their eyes met. The 
shorn ears quickened, and instantly identi- 
fication flashed in the human mind. Every- 
thing came back clearly—the cabin, the 
rain, the Barlow knife, and the helpless 
creature that writhed between his knees as 
he mutilated it. 

A contemptuous animosity grew upon 
Hook. He wondered how far he could boot 
the skulker. 

“ Kitty! Kitty!” he called softly, hold- 
ing out his right hand and snapping his fin- 
gers coaxingly. 

The nostrils of the cat widened with 
quick, sharp intakes of some long-forgotten 
scent that was in the air, that emanated 
from the hand, the body, of the man. Its 
head lowered. There was a gathering of 
muscles under fur. Silently and motion- 
lessly it watched—waited. 

Elijah Hook felt his heart freeze sud- 
denly. A shuddering sickness took him at 
the pit of the stomach. The animal’s eyes 
fascinated him—narrow, up-and-down pu- 
pils—slits of running fire. 

“T can stare it out of countenance,” he 
told himself firmly. “I can stare down 
anything!” 
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His eyes burned straight into the two 
contracting strips of tigerish flame. His 
damp hands closed nervously. The tingle 
of Nelda’s flesh and hair was still in the 
palms. He wondered if it would be possible 
to reach the ax. For the finest part of a 
second his eyes wavered toward it. 

In the next instant there was an illusion 
of time prolonging itselfi—a great stretch- 
ing length, in which all motion in the uni- 
verse slowed down to some absurdly im- 
possible retardation. A monstrous glower- 
ing form. floated lazily toward him: He 
saw white beads of milk trembling in its 
whiskers. He sought to move, to spring 
aside, but he was thick in some scarcely 
yielding substance that imprisoned him to 
the spot where he stood. 

The fore claws, white, hot, seared first 
upon his face. An animal odor filled the 
air. There was a cosmic snarling that ex- 
cluded all other sounds from Hook’s hear- 
ing. He sank, with strangling fangs crush- 
ing at his throat, with pitiless steel hooks 
tearing madly through his clothes and into 
the soft flesh beneath. 

“ Me—goin’ like this—with everything— 
her—in my mitt! A stinkin’ cat—” 

The cat backed away from the carcass. 
Then, with a long scream of ecstasy, it 
leaped in great bounds toward the forest. 


David Witherspoon roused to conscious- 
ness, to find his wife flung frantically across 
his head and chest, stopping his ears with 
her hands, pressing her body, her loose hair, 
over him, shielding him in terror from he 
knew not what. 

He managed to free himself. 

“ T’m better,” he said thinly. ‘“ It seems 
like there has been something moved out of 
my path. I’m going to get well, Nelda!” 





IN THE SILENCES INNUMERABLE OF THE NIGHT 


In the silences innumerable of the night— 

I have mused more in darkness than in light, 
When life can be relived with wonder most— 

I have looked at one that noon has made a ghost. 


How is it that you only bring unrest? 

How is it that of all I love you best? 

Has God among the multitudes touched two 
And said: “ You are for her, and she for you?” 


Charles Divine 





Leave Nita to Me 


THE ROMANCE OF A POET—THE SHORT-HAIRED KIND—AND A 
YOUNG WOMAN WITH AN INDEPENDENT CAREER 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


AP, tap! The defiant little common- 
sense shoe beat noiselessly upon the 
pale pink rug of the Louis Quinze 

hotel sitting room. Above the shoe showed 
a slender ankle, and above the ankle hung 
a narrow tweed skirt, its hem darkly wet 
from clinging, drifted snow. 

Tap, tap! The girl’s chin lifted and her 
short upper lip curled. A hideous gilt pi- 
ano — long-stemmed roses in a gilt floor 
basket—gilt furniture upholstered in flow- 
ered brocade—a gilt clock with a foolish 
face, flanked by gilt candelabra on the 
white mantelpiece! Probably the woman 
carried a gilt pag studded with turquoise. 
The girl had seen such in jewelers’ windows 
—opulent, ugly, the dangling insignia of 
the brainless bourgeois. 

Tap, tap! Chocolates in a great gilt box 
on the onyx-topped table — cigarettes— 
confusion! 

If dad—charming, helpless, irresponsible 
dad—had felt that he must marry again, 
why should it have been to this sort of 
creature, a woman simply—well, reeking 
with money? Why couldn’t it have been 
some one whom an emancipated daughter 
might admire, or manage, or adore—some 
nice little hard-luck woman who had had a 
bitter time in a garret, and who would say 
chokingly: 

“So this is Nita! 
love each other!” 

Why couldn’t it have been some one who 
would have nice, mousy little feet in list 
slippers, and would wear mousy little 
clothes with a nice motherly soul some- 
where inside them? 

The restless foot registered the protest 
of a stepdaughter deprived, bereft, stung. 
The frivolous clock ticked on with singular 
competence, considering its appearance. 
Fifteen more minutes dragged by. Then 


Dear, I know we shall 


a door opened behind her, and a young man 
came into the sitting room—a tall young 
man, with smooth black hair, a lounging, 
unhurried walk, a leisurely stare, and a 
saxophone. 

After a pause of contemplation, the 
young man spoke. 

“1m Eddie Hearne,” said he. “ The 
bride’s blushing son, you know. I’m here 
on their honeymoon. I take it you're 
Nita.” 

“ Take it or leave it,” said Nita crisply. 

The young man sat down, fingered his 
saxophone, and thoughtfully blew a hoarse, 
preliminary note. 

“No good getting sore,” said he at 
length. “I rather like your pop. He’s a 
good old horse.’ I’m glad to get him in out 
of the wet!” .- 

“ My father,” said Nita distinctly, squar- 
ing her shoulders and lifting her chin, 
“may not be—well, reeking with money, 
but the Sugdens go back to an earl with a 
belt, under Edward IV.” 

“The Hearnes,” said Eddie agreeably, 
“go back to a Mick with a pick, under 
Tammany Hall. That’s the reason for my 
golf—ditches, shoulder muscles, three gen- 
erations following through. Your shoes are 
wet, sister. Better kick ’em off.” 

“ Thank you, no,” said Nita distinctly. 

A short silence fell. The young man 
blew occasionally upon his saxophone. 
Nita ignored him, but it was impossible 
successfully to ignore Eddie Hearne. 

“The only pair of white spats in Los 
Angeles,” said Eddie presently. ‘ Pop was 
sporting them at the corner of Broadway 
and Sixth, where there’s no left turning 
permitted, and Bess turned left in the cop’s 
teeth and ran over ’em. I call that ro- 
mance,” he added. 

Nita’s eyes seemed to come back from 
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a far distance as they looked upon Eddie, 
but she said nothing. 

“* Bess—that’s my mother, you know— 
sat down in the street and took poor old 
pop’s spats into her green velvet lap. The 
reserves cleared away a full five thousand 
people. Pop got the red lacquer guest 
room, and I got his clothes at the boarding 
house. The headlines next morning ran, 
‘Fortune’s Favorite Fells Festive Feet.’ 
Good old L. A.!” said Eddie. 

Nita, wet, miserable, bereft, worrying 
about Miss Schultz and Seraphina at the 
office, raging at the delay, at the situation, 
at the world, tapped her own foot and fold- 
ed her lips. 

“What ’d you think of the telegram 
announcing the wedding?” asked Eddie 
suddenly. 

“Impossible,” replied Nita shortly. 
“ Inhuman—inartistic.” 

“T say! I sent that telegram,” protest- 
ed Eddie. 

“T thought so,” said Nita. 

Carefully Eddie Hearne laid his saxo- 
phone upon the _ onyx-topped _ table. 


Thoughtfully staring at Nita meanwhile, 
he lighted a cigarette and flicked out the 


match. He was not bad-looking. If he 
had been any one else, Nita might have 
admitted that his eyes and his teeth were 
good. 
“Well, I’ve read three of Emerson’s es- 
says,” said Eddie at length, hopefully, dis- 
carding his cigarette; “and once I saw a 
Balzac book in the movies.” 

Crossing the room, he pushed a chair 
nearer to Nita and sat down. 

“T like bread pudding,” he went on. 
“T’m orderly. Cats come to me.” 

“Were we discussing you?” asked Nita. 

“We were, but we’re through,” said Ed- 
die. “I’ve spread myself out before you 
like a map, and you’ve passed up geogra- 
phy. I say, I hear pop’s stick and the lit- 
tle h-r-rumph he gives before he opens a 
door. Girl, girl, if you could just manage 
to kiss Bess—” 

But the door was open, and Nita was on 
her feet, flying across the room to her 
father. Eddie Hearne rose slowly and 
pushed back his chair. Then he went to 
the window and looked down at the park— 
ten stories down at the park shrouded in 
snow. After a long moment, he shivered. 

“ Good old L. A.!” he said again. 

Nita was almost crying upon her father’s 
shoulder. 
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“ Dad, your poor feet! If only I had 
sent you to Santa Barbara, as we planned 
at first, none of these horrors—darling, can 
you walk?” 

“I was married in a wheel chair. Eddie 
is good enough to give me his shoulder. 
But what are feet,” asked Mr. Sugden, 
white-haired, handsome, mannered, impos- 
ing, and resplendent in a brocade dressing 
gown, “ when the heart has wings?” 

With some little display of emotion, he 
folded his daughter to his breast. 

“ Little dove!” he added, patting Nita’s 
— cheek, Nita’s damp hair, Nita’s damp 

at. 

“ Little snapping turtle!” murmured Ed- 
die Hearne, looking down upon the snowy 
park. 

“ For gosh sakes, pop, speed it up!” 
broke in a firm voice behind that gentle- 
man. ‘All my life I’ve been waiting to 
grab off a daughter. Give us a look-in, 

1») 

With one eye, over the edge of her 
father’s shoulder, Nita beheld a large lady 
in the doorway—a large, highly-colored 
lady with mahogany hair slicked back 
French fashion. She wore jade earrings 
and a green chiffon dressing gown banded 
in squirrel. She smiled expansively. So 
much more so was she than Nita had been 
expecting that the girl instinctively closed 
her eye. 

“ Pass her along, pop,” ordered the large 
lady cheerfully. “All my life I’ve been 
longing for a girl of my own with cute 
freckles on her nose!” 

“ H-r-rumph! Your new mother, Nita 
—Bess — Nita — Nita—Bess,”’ murmured 
pop, momentarily thrown out of gear, and 
losing his smoothness of performance. 
“ H-r-rumph!” he ended, and, obediently 
passing along Nita, sought an armchair for 
himself. 

She stood rather droopingly for so ca- 
reering a person with Mrs. Bess’s large, 
jeweled hands laid caressingly upon her 
damp shoulders. 

“For gosh sakes, pop!” cried Bess ex- 
citedly. ‘She’s shivering! And she looks 
half starved! Come on in, kid, and let me 
give you a cup of coffee. Ring for more 
sausages, Eddie. Get the chef himself on 
the service phone, Eddie, and tell him she’s 
pretty.” 

“ Thank you,” said Nita stiffly, “ but I 
couldn’t—I can’t—I had chocolate and a 
roll hours ago, and I must be getting along 
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to the office. I just stopped in on my way 
to—to greet you.” 

Difficult sledding, this, under Bess’s 
straight gaze through Bess’s beaded eye- 
lashes, and beneath Bess’s firm, warm 
hands pressing upon her shoulders! She 
wanted more than she had wanted anything 
for a very long time to be able to welcome 
Bess properly, perhaps even to kiss her 
stepmother upon Bess’s shapely, fashion- 
ably exposed ear; but she couldn’t. It had 
been so long since Nita had been able to 
have or do or see or feel the things she 
wanted to that she had lost the knack. 
Emotionally she was stiff, rigid, muscle- 
bound. She couldn’t swing with the rhythm 
of a situation. She couldn’t, any longer, 
let herself go. 

“ The office!” exclaimed Bess, still look- 
ing at her with that straight gaze through 
her beaded eyelashes. ‘“‘ The office! When 
pop and I have laid aside four or five thou- 
sand just for your clothes—dull red and 
tawny orange for your coloring, kid, and 
something warm and furry down to your 
heels—and smart little pulled-down hats!” 

Bess’s eyes lifted to Nita’s damp head- 
gear, and then came back to the brilliant 
little face beneath. 

“ And a gilt bag?” laughed Nita sudden- 
ly, bitterly, “‘ studded with turquoise?” 

“Sure, deary!” said Bess sturdily. 
“Sure, if you want it. Why, pop and I 
came East for nothing else but our Nita. 
I been planning with pop ever since we got 
engaged—a full three weeks ago that was, 
deary—to turn myself into a regular, old- 
fashioned honest-to-Moses fairy godmother. 
Why, even Eddie here tagged along to turn 
himself into a fairy godmother, too.” 

“ Sausages,” said Nita bitterly, “a gilt 
bag, and in time the red lacquer guest 
room!” 

“ Vision—she’s got it—vision,” said Ed- 
die to himself and the snowy park. 
“ Brains — backbone — and a_ temper! 
Zowie, what a temper!” 

A short silence fell. Then Nita gently, 
almost imperceptibly, shrugged her shoul- 
ders away from Bess’s firm hands. She 
stood there very straight and careering and 
young, and she said her say. 

“T’m sure that you mean io be kind,” 
she began, “ but in planning you've left 
out the corner stone. You’ve left out pride, 
independence, self-respect. You’ve left out 
—me. It is five years now,” she explained 
carefully, trying to make her position clear 
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at once for all future time, “ ever since my 
father lost his job at the publishing house, 
that I’ve—lI’ve taken care of us both. I’ve 
worked up a pretty good typewriting busi- 
ness. I employ two girls now, besides my- 
self. I was able to send dad to California 
for the winter after his influenza. I was 
able to send him in a compartment,” she 
said, with some pride. “I rent a little 
place with another girl. I’m able-bodied 
and practical. I’m afraid I’m rather cold- 
4looded and mechanical. Ties, affections ” 
—here she hesitated for the first time— 
“ are matters of slow growth with me. No 
one can run me off my feet,” she went on, 
her eyes resting briefly upon Eddie’s back 
at the window. “I’m quite willing to be 
friendly, and above all I want dad to be 
happy and well cared for. That,” she said 
bravely, “ you can do much better than I 
have ever done; but as to giving up my 
work, or accepting clothes—accepting any- 
thing—” She spread out her hands. “ lm 
sorry,” said Nita. 

Another short silence fell. 

“Gosh!” said Bess after a moment, and 
she turned rather helplessly toward Eddie 
at the window. 

“Sure! Definite—that’s her,” said Ed- 
die, crossing in his leisurely fashion to cir- 
cle his mother’s shoulders with a careless 
arm. “TI think it’s my tie, Bess. She’s 
taken a grudge against it because it’s too 
beautiful.” 

“ Eddie, it. ain’t your tie at all, deary,” 
said Bess, still rather helplessly. ‘“ Eddie, 
it’s—it’s me!” 

“Slush! Smudge! Fruit of the citrus!” 
scoffed Eddie. “If you must fall, Bess, for 
Pete’s sake let it be on the ball!” His eyes 
barely flicked across Nita’s brilliant little 
face, but it gained in brilliance at having 
been flicked at all. “ Why, Bess, you’re 
the prize charmer west of the Hudson, and 
you know it. Remember the boss plumber 
that proposed in the cellar when you held 
his torch for him? Remember what the 
police judge said when he had to fine you? 
Remember the French movie beauty that 
wanted to come and live at our house? 
This isn’t any French movie beauty, Bess. 
This is just an ordinary kid with freckles 
and too good an opinion of her judgment. 
Leave Nita to me,” soothed Eddie. 

“H-r-rumph!’ boomed pop opportune- 
ly, from his armchair. “ Nita’s mother, 
my dear Bess, my dear Eddie,” said pop, 
“was a Livermore, and all Livermores are 
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upstanding and difficult. They have defi- 
nite, illogical ideas. They have delicate 
throats and an aversion to heavy under- 
wear. They dislike fried potatoes and a 
Jeisure class. Utilitarian themselves, they 
worship the arts. A bit of good music, a 
fine play, a clever book, an inspiring poem, 
falling upon a female Livermore,” boomed 
pop, waving a rhetorical hand and looking 
very noble and imposing indeed, “ beats 
her to the earth like a drenched daffodil in 
a rain-washed garden.” 

“Gosh!” breathed Bess admiringly. 
* Nita, too, pop? She’s drenched all right, 
but is she a daffodil?” 

“Ts she?” laughed Mr. Sugden, tender- 
ly, mischievously. ‘ Ask her about Travers 
Beaumont.” 

“ But, dad!” protested Nita, biting her 
lips. 
“She gave him my overcoat,” crowed 
pop, “‘ because he happened to have none 
of his own, and had written a sonnet. Ask 
hef about George Wormser.” 

‘“‘ But these people are not interested in 
my artistic friends, dad,” begged Nita. 
“ Besides, I’m in a tearing hurry.” 

“ They are intensely interested in me,” 
said pop, looking very lordly indeed, ‘“ and 
hence automatically, necessarily, more or 
less interested in you. Ask her about Fin- 
negan Dunn. He wants to marry her,” 
said pop, “and she lets him dangle along 
because she’s sorry for him. He writes free 
verse, mostly about unpleasant smells at 
night, and there’s not a magazine in Ameri- 
ca,” added pop triumphantly, “ well aired 
enough to publish it!” 

“My Eddie here,” said Bess tentatively, 
glancing nervously toward Nita, “ wrote a 
piece when he was sixteen that got put in 
his school paper. It was one grand poem, 
all right! It was called ‘ Nebuchadnezzar.’ 
I didn’t get much of it myself,”’ added Bess 
apologetically, “ but I could tell it was 
about a frog.” 

“Can it, ma!” said Eddie in a neutral 
voice. 

“Give me a good murder story myself,” 
said pop; “ but the point I am making, my 
dear Bess, my dear Eddie, is this—all that 
my little girl here needs is time to adjust 
herself to a changed condition of thought, 
to a new atmosphere, to a recent loss. I’ve 
been a good deal of worry to her, with my 
influenza, and my indigestion, and what 
not. She is missing the burden, and is 
naturally — er — cross,” said pop. “ Just 
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the same, she’s the finest girl I know,” he 
added loyally. 

It was upon the crest of this high mo- 
ment that Nita hugged her father, shook 
hands limply with Bess, murmured some- 
thing about seeing them again, and got 
clear. 

Eddie she ignored — successfully, this 
time, she thought with some satisfaction as 
she waited for the elevator; for she simply 
hated Eddie Hearne. He _ represented 
everything she most disliked in a man— 
smooth black hair, a leisurely stare, a saxo- 
phone. Of course, with all that money, he 
didn’t work. He simply encumbered the 
earth, and French movie beauties asked to 
come to his house and live. 


II 


Nita drew a particular little sigh of re- 
lief at having got clear of Eddie; but when 
the elevator stopped at her floor, Eddie, 
correct in fur-lined overcoat and a pulled- 
down hat and a muffler, with a walking 
stick hooked over one arm, greeted her cor- 
dially from within it. 

“Going down town, sister,” he an- 
nounced, guiding her deftly through the 
crowded lobby with a friendly hand at her 
elbow. “Got to see a chap on Pearl 
Street.” 

““ Why, my office is on Pearl Street,” said 
Nita, in surprise, and a little restive under 
the friendly guidance. 

“ Logical, that,” said Eddie, and they 
were in the street. 

There was a little altercation between 
them as to taxicab or subway. The taxicab 
starter repressed a grin. 

“ The nays have it, brother,” said Eddie 
to the starter. “ We walk!” 

“ Enjoy yourself in your own way, boss,” 
said the starter. 

Melting snow — wet, filthy, miserable 
snow, trodden, ill used snow—covered the 
streets and backed up in dull pools in the 
gutters. The subway train, as usual, was 
stuffed and stuffy. By jabbing one New 
Yorker pleasantly in the ribs and thrusting 
his foot in the way of another, Eddie se- 
cured a seat for Nita. Hooking his stick 
through a rigid strap, he discoursed imper- 
sonally from Fifty-Ninth Street to Four- 
teenth upon surf board riding at Coronado. 

“ Pearl Street,” said Eddie, when they 
reached it, looking about him with distaste, 
dodging a horse-drawn dray, and pulling 
Nita out of a puddle, “ doesn’t seem to loop 
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itself in gleaming globes of beauty upon 
the breast of the city, but it’s great at 
splashing the citizens with glumping gobs 
of mud. Some on your hat, sister, and here 
—wait a minute!” 

Swinging Nita about suddenly, he wiped 
her cheek with an immaculate handker- 
chief. 
that the girl couldn’t protest; but over the 
sheer square of fine Jinen- her brown eyes 
met Eddie’s blue ones for a flashing instant, 
and the challenge in hers was answered by 
determination in his. As she stopped before 
her building for a definite good-by, Eddie 
noticed that if she was looking less angry, 
it was only because she was more grim. 

‘“* One ten,” said he, consulting his watch. 
“ As a special favor to you, sister, I’ll tell 
you about the red lacquer guest room while 
we lunch.” 

“We won’t lunch,” said Nita. 

“But, look here, you can’t build up a 
typewriting business on chocolate and a 
roll! The corner stone of a typewriting 
business isn’t pride and independence and 
self-respect—it’s industry and good judg- 
ment and food. A typewriting business, 
like an army, travels on its stomach.” 

“7’ll have something sent in,” said Nita 
hurriedly, nervously, a little frown of weari- 
ness beginning to show between her pretty 
eyebrows. “And look here yourself— 
you’ve got to go. I can’t have you tagging 
about any longer.” 

“Tagging about!” echoed Eddie in as- 
tonishment. ‘ Tagging about! My good 
girl, don’t you New Yorkers allow a little 
on the side to chance? Don’t you tip down 
the scales occasionally with a gold brick or 
so of coincidence?” 

“T heard you at the hotel,” said Nita 
hotly. ‘“‘ Leave Nita to me,’ you said. I 
heard you! I don’t believe you know any 
one on Pearl Street.” 

Reaching out, Eddie hooked his stick 
about the nearest hurrying arm. 

“ Brother,” he said to the individual thus 
brought up standing, brushing a thread 
from the individual’s shoulder, “ unless you 
assist me, I am temporarily down and out.” 

The individual—a stout, red-faced man 
with a dotted muffler and a twitching eye- 
lid—looked warily from Eddie to the girl 
and back again. 

“T warn you that I’m licensed to carry 
a gun,” said he, “and I exercise daily at 
the Y. M. C. A. gym in West Orange.” 

“ Wish I could hear more, old man,” said 


It was done so expertly, so coolly, . 
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Eddie. ‘Sunday mornings cleaning the 
car—the missis and the kids—I love to see 
Swiss chard growing myself; but my special 
need of you is corroborative, not monetary. 
Back me up! Tell the young lady here 
that there’s a Bryanstone Company, Short- 
horn Building, Pearl Street.” 

“How absurd!” protested Nita, her eyes 
on Eddie, ignoring the stout individual 
completely. ‘ Every one has heard of the 
largest publishing house in New York. I’ve 
done work for them in my office.” BS 

‘“There you are!” said Eddie. “I’m — 
truthful. I do not tango. Avocados leave ~ 
me cold; and you’re listening.” 

Hooking his arm amicably through hers, 
he steered her gently through the entrance 
into her building, and down the marble cor- 
ridor to the elevator. The stout individual 
stared after them for a moment and 
twitched his eyelid. 

“ Swiss chard!” he muttered. 
dos! Hell!” 

He proceeded upon his way. 

Upstairs, Miss Schultz had gone out to 
lunch, and Seraphina was idly swinging her 
high heels as she watched a young man in 
overalls pound away at the steam radiator 
in the outer office. 

* Oh, Miss Sugden!” fluttered Seraphina, 
with wide eyes upon Eddie, as she rose in 
a series of bewitchingly calculated coils. 
“ There’s no heat. We’re simply frozen. 
Miss Schultz has been sneezing, and my 
finger nails are turning blue.” 

Seraphina, her eyes still upon Eddie, ex- 
hibited her pretty finger nails. 

“ Put on your coat and bring your work 
into my office, Seraphina,” said Nita, brief- 
ly, bitterly businesslike. ‘ We’ll turn on 
the lights. How long will it take you to 
fix that, young man?” 

The young man in overalls, sitting back 
upon his heels, considered. 

“It’s a gamble, lady,” said he. “ Meb- 
be a week.” 

“ A week!” cried Nita, turning a little 
pale. ‘“ Why, this is New York. You can 
buy an entire heating system, or anything 
else, in New York, in an hour.” 

“We ain’t buying a system, lady,” said 
the young man in overalls. ‘“ We're repair- 
in’ one. It takes time to get parts. You're 
lucky she ain’t leakin’. She’s got a weak 
elbow. She might flood the office any 
minute.” 

“Good old L. A.!” murmured Eddie 
Hearne. 


“* Avoca-- 
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His eyes were on the ceiling, but they 
came down to Nita very quickly when she 
stamped her foot before him. 

“Don’t mention California again in my 
presence!” she cried. ‘“ Don’t refer again 
to surf board riding, or sunshine, or food! 
What’s a little crowd in the subway, a lit- 
tle mud in the street, a little cold in here? 
New York is the greatest city in the world. 
Work is the most interesting thing in the 
world. I despise people who simply bask 
and spend, who waste their lives playing 
golf, playing saxophones, playing about 
with French movie girls. Drones! Cum- 
berers of the earth! Floating lilies in a 
pool! And the living stream flows by and 
leaves them untouched, useless, pictur- 
esquely rotting in the sunshine! I should 
like to shake you, Eddie Hearne, until your 
ears rang!” 

Pushing Seraphina before her, Nita 
marched into the inner office and slammed 
the door. 

After a pause, the young man in over- 
alls grinned. 

“ Swell kid,” said he, “ but bright!” 

“You said it, brother,” agreed Eddie 
gloomily. “ Plenty of ideas—all of them 
bad. To her I’m a floating lily in a pool. 
For all she cared, anybody might pick me.” 

“Not that little Turkish delight,” said 
the young man in overalls sagely. “She 
chased her off the lot!” 


Il 


For some time thereafter the young man 
wrenched and hammered deafeningly upon 
the steam radiator. From the inner office 
came vigorous tapping from two typewrit- 
ers. In the brief intervals of quiet, Eddie, 
seated upon a visitors’ chair, could be heard 
to draw forth melancholy sounds from a 
small harmonica which chanced to be in 
his overcoat pocket. 

“ This baby’s got a weak elbow,” con- 
clusively announced the young man in 
overalls. 

“ Let me have a hack at her,” suggested 
Eddie, tiring of his harmonica. “ You’re 
an Elk, and you’ve got a sore thumb. Take 
the chair, brother, and a cigarette.” 

“Where’s the catch?” asked the young 
man in overalls. ‘‘ You might bust her. 
She’s got—” 

But Eddie held up a hand. 

“T know the chorus,” said he. 
bust her, you catch ten dollars.” 

Thereafter for some time the young man 
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in overalls sat upon the chair and smoked 
cigarettes, while Eddie, having removed 
his hat and overcoat and set his stick in a 
corner, tugged at the steam radiator. For 
some time everything went right. 

“Don’t get your wires crossed, mister,” 
warned the young man sleepily, soothed by 
the sight of Eddie at work. “ Turn right, 
not left. She’s got a—” ‘ 

Then, suddenly, everything went wrong. 
Eddie turned left, and the weak elbow 
broke. Water, in trickles, in streams, be- 
gan to flow over the floor of the office. The 
young man’s frantic effort amounted to 
nothing, and Eddie’s effort— an Eddie 
stunned by the catastrophe—was, of course, 
negligible. 

Consequently, it was into some little ex- 
citement and confusion that the boy from 
the tea room stepped with the lunch that 
Nita had ordered by telephone. Drama 
frequently awaits merely the opening of a 
door. 

The boy, whistling “ An Orange Grove 
in California,” balancing a neat tray upon 
a thumb and a little finger, not thinking of 
anything, not expecting anything, not de- 
manding anything—a mere boy, an ordi- 
nary boy, with nothing, so to speak above 
the ears—banged open the outer door, skid- 
ded, encountered Eddie, and fell. Bang! 
Smash! Cling! lang! Falling dishes; 
falling tin tray, falling toast, egg, and tea, 
falling boy, united in a crescendo of dis- 
harmony calculated to make any modern 
composer, writing his “ Sinfonia Domes- 
tica,” sick with envy. ’ 

Nita looked a good deal like a young 
Portia as she stood in the inner doorway, 
with Seraphina’s bobbed head peeping 
around her shoulder. For a brief moment 
she surveyed the scene, and then she looked 
straight at Eddie Hearne. Eddie, who had 
been expecting this straight look, anticipat- 
ing it, preparing himself to meet it, over- 
came the queer, tingling sensation that shot 
up his spine and across his chest and down 
to his finger tips, and spoke. 

“ Water, willy-nilly flowing,” he said. 

“ Seraphina,” said Nita, ignoring him, 
“put on your hat and go home. We can’t 
wade about in this mess. We knock off 
work for the day. Young man, as a 
plumber you’re wasted. Have yourself 
psycho-analyzed, and you'll find that you 
ought to be dynamiting safes. Boy, who 
knocked you down?” 

“T yelled at the big stiff,” said the boy, 








who was wet, shaken, and considerably an- 
noyed; “ but he stuck out his foot!” 

“Indeed!” said Nita softly, pleasantly. 
“TIn-deed! Tell Miss Gage I’ll pay for the 
china. And, Mr. Hearne,” she added with 
immense dignity, looking above Eddie’s 
black head at the transom, “ if you are still 
here when I come out, I shall not feel called 
upon to keep my temper. I am not in the 
mood for further pleasantry.” 

Her exit would have been mightier if she 
had not sneezed, but at that it was monu- 
mental. Eddie, the young man in over- 
alls, and the tea room boy, drifting deject- 
edly down the hall and into an elevator, 
felt no drop as they shot downward, for 
the three—in spirit, at least—had already 
touched bottom. 

In the lower corridor Eddie unfolded a 
leather pocket case. 

“‘ Brother,” said he, “catch! Ten to 
you. Son, five to you. In dark moments 
cling to the thought that on Californians 
the sun is shining.” 

“If she ain’t so stuck on you, mister,” 
said the young man in overalls, tenderly 
folding away his ten, “by gorry, I am!” 

The boy from the tea room merely 
stared. He stared goggle-eyed at his five, 
held helplessly between a thumb and a fore- 
finger. He stared goggle-eyed back over 
his shoulder at Eddie. He was still staring 
back thus when Pearl Street accepted him. 

There happened to be a flower stall in 
the marble corridor, and Eddie bought 
roses. After a few moments he came back 
to buy violets. After a further short period 
of waiting, of pacing back and forth, of 
watching the elevators, he went back once 
more and bought gardenias. 

When Nita finally stepped from an ele- 
vator and came briskly down the corridor 
toward him, her head high, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes straight ahead, Eddie, 
somewhat screened by his roses and his vio- 
lets, and his gardenias, fell into step beside 
her silently. 

It was a long walk to the nearest elevat- 
ed station, but they took it with an almost 
military precision. They took the stairs 
together, but at the ticket window she slid 
in her nickel smoothly, while Eddie, handi- 
capped by roses and violets and gardenias 
and walking stick, lost time, and only se- 
cured her car by pushing past the gate as it 
was closing. 

“ There’s always a train behind, young 
fella,” said the guard. 
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“ For that matter, brother,” said Eddie, — 
“there’s always a train ahead.” Ee 

The elevated car, as usual, was hot when ~~ 
the doors. were closed and cold when the ~ 
doors were open. People, crushing in and ~ 
out at the stations, banked about Eddie and ~ 
his colorful burden, and more or less open- 
ly sniffed. Eddie himself, to say nothing © 
of his burden, was distinctive, and your ~ 
New Yorker, more than any other man on 
earth, searches out the distinctive and sniffs 
at it. az 
At Forty-Second Street a rose was broken ~ 
off and trampled. When the Ninth Avenue = 
express crowd boarded the local at Fifty- 
Ninth, Eddie’s gardenias were almost swept ~ 
away; and Nita found that silent dignity, 7 
like. everything else, has its limit. bir 

“Give them to me,” she ordered, look- ~ 
ing up at Eddie as he swung on a strap © 
more or less near her. “ Why in the world ~ 
didn’t you have them sent?” a 

“JT thought you liked to see people ~ 
work,” replied Eddie. : a 

“So you are working?” said Nita, in | 
spite of herself. a 

“ Desperately,” said Eddie. 4 

At something in his tone, in his eyes, as ~ 
he swung above her and looked down, the ~ 
girl lost sight, temporarily, of the fact that = 
this was Eddie Hearne, whom she hated. ~ 
For the instant he seemed not to be Eddie ~ 
Hearne at all, but some one strange and | 
new and altogether baffling, upon whom ~ 
she had come suddenly in a rarefied atmos- © * 
phere which was difficult to breathe. et 

“ Eighty-Foist Street! Eighty-Foist!” ~ 
called the guard. % 

The cold air swept in, the people swept ~ 
out, and it was quite easy to breathe again. ~ 

“ Frances and I have a little apartment © 
in a made-over house,” said Nita, as they 7 
left the station and turned westward. 4 

“ Ah—Frances!” said Eddie. “I have | 
been hoping that Frances would be a | 
blonde.” a 

“Indeed! Why?” asked Nita shortly. © 

“ Your blonde,” explained Eddie cordial- ~~ 
ly, “is seldom cold-blooded and mechani- ~~ 
cal. She is rarely practical and business- = 
like. Occasionally one can find a blonde ~ 
with whom friendship and affection are not ~ 
matters of slow growth. History records | 
that once or twice a blonde has been run = 
off her feet. I am hoping that Frances will 
happen to be a blonde.” 9 

“She is a blonde,” said Nita shortly, ~ 
“ but she happens to be in Boston.” = 
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“Hard luck!” said Eddie. “ As a spe- 
cial favor to you, sister, I’ll tell you about 
Bess’s blue garden at dinner.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Hearne, you will 
not,” scoffed Nita, with very bright eyes. 
“ There is a limit to everything, you know 
—even to luck, even to nerve. I’ve had a 
_dinner date for a week for this evening. I 
am going to the Litle Café with Finnegan 
Dunn.” 

“ You’re never going anywhere with Fin- 
negan Dunn again— poor fellow!” said 
Eddie Hearne. 

They crossed Amsterdam Avenue. There 
was a bitter wind from the river, and Ed- 
die, carrying the roses, glanced down at the 
girl’s little tweed jacket. The walks were 
icy where the snow had melted at midday 
and refrozen later in the shadows of tall 
buildings. 

Eddie looked down at her low shoes, 
trudging so definitely independent a path 
beside him. She wore a little fur choker 
collar above her coat, but Eddie caught a 
glimpse of a white, uncovered throat. She 
wasn’t even warm, he reflected, and de- 
cided with a surge of exasperation that a 


girl like this— careering, obstinate, inde- 


pendent, lovely—ought to be forcibly 
wrapped in a blanket like a squaw, and 
forcibly carried above the icy streets like a 
package, by some masterful male. 

Just at that instant she slipped. Her 
outflung bare hand caught Eddie’s, locked, 
and clung. One of the loops of her parted, 
banded hair came loose, and blew across 
Eddie’s lips. Her little cold nose, for a 
stinging instant, rested against his cheek, 
and one of the common-sense shoes, plung- 
ing for a foothold, hit his ankle; and sud- 
denly it was summer in a moonlit garden to 
Eddie Hearne, and stars swung about him 
like pinwheels. 

Then she laughed up at him and frowned 
away from him. 

“ How absurd!” she said. “ I’ve dropped 
my purse.” 

She straightened her hat. Eddie picked 
up the purse, and, rather white, held it out 
without looking at her much. The bitter 
wind from the river swept down on them 
again as they stood for a moment getting 
their breath. 

“ Willy-nilly blowing,” said Eddie 
Hearne dreamily. “Three eighty-four— 
eighty-six—here we are, sister!” 

“You know my number!” cried Nita. 

“Oh, well—pop had your picture, you 
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see,” replied Eddie. 
number.” 


“Yes—I knew your 
IV 


SHE looked at him carefully, cautiously, 
after they had climbed the stairs and light- 
ed the floor lamp in her little living room. 
A brown davenport with orange-tawny pil- 
lows stood before the small, cold fireplace. 
Nita sank down upon it limply, folded her 
hands, and sneezed twice. 

There was a lump in her throat which 
was becoming, minute by minute, more dif- 
ficult to swallow away. Her head throbbed 
and her heart pounded. It seemed to her 
that never before had she been so utterly 
tired, or so aware of her bones, which 
ached with the resentful ache of bones sys- 
tematically trodden upon, abused, ignored 
—of bones clamorously asserting them- 
selves for the first time. 

Cautiously, leaning back against the 
orange-tawny pillows, she watched Eddie 
sticking roses into a tall jar, which he found 
very cleverly. She watched him prowl 
about for another jar and for more water 
from the tap in the kitchenette. She 
watched him stuffing violets into the second 
jar. The gardenias she still carefully held. 
She had never before had gardenias. 

Beneath half. shut lids she looked long 
at Eddie. When he stopped beside her 
gate-leg table to pick up a book, she sat up 
in spite of her bones, to see just what book 
it might happen to be. When she dropped 
back again, her cheeks were brighter. 

“* Belated Plumes,’ by H. Mallory,” 
said Eddie, dropping the little book back 
upon the table with a bang. ‘“ Then you 
read poetry.” 

“T adore poetry—that kind of poetry,” 
said Nita. 

“ What kind?” 

“Oh, the best—inspirational, with a 
swing to it—a swing that carries you up to 
the stars. They call him the finest of the 
younger men—H. Mallory, you know. 
He’s thrillingly mysterious. Finnegan 
Dunn says that in places his work ap- 
proaches Shelley.” 

“ Blurb!” said Eddie Hearne. “ What 
utter rot! There couldn’t be—” He 
stopped short. “ Mysterious!” he said 
thoughtfully. “So is hash.” 

“Qh!” cried Nita, exasperated, flinging 
up her hand. “ Your point of view—your 
iconoclasm—your utter normalcy! I don’t 
know why I should talk about him to you 
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at all, except that his work, his very ex- 
istence, are so vital to me. After this last 
book I couldn’t help it, and I wrote him a 
fan letter. They say he never answers— 
that’s a part of his charm—but he answered 
mine. Six sentences!’’ she added proudly. 
“ Six wonderful sentences—from Arizona!” 

“ Arizona!” said Eddie. ‘“ Probably he 
has a cough. Maybe he has a mysterious 
beard.” 

“Who cares? It’s his soul that matters.” 

“Six sentences!” said Eddie bitterly, 
jealously. ‘‘ Six sentences—and you look 
like a little seraph playing upon a harp. 
I believe you like the fellow!” 

“Like him?” said Nita. “ Like him? 
I sleep with that letter under my pillow!” 
She hesitated, and then, under Eddie’s com- 
pelling eyes, she touched her breast. “TI 
wear it over my heart!” 

Eddie stood staring at her across the 
width of the room, and against his white 
face his blue eyes had turned to black. He 
looked very odd, thought Nita, standing 
there so rigidly still. He looked unleashed, 
somehow, and yet controlled. Without be- 
ing aware of it, her teeth began to chatter 
a little. She had the feeling of wanting to 
run. 

Heavy feet sounded on the stairs, and 
there came a knock at the door. 

“Stay where you are,” ordered Eddie 
Hearne. 

Walking down the tiny hallway, he 
opened the door, went out, and closed it 
quietly behind him. Nita lay back on her 
cushions. It was curiously unusual to let 
things slide, to lie back softly, not to ar- 
range the flowers, not to go to the door. 

After a short interval Eddie came back. 

“JT had forgotten that there are still 
places where one does not turn on the heat 
with a key. That was coal,” said he, wip- 
ing his forehead, “ in frightful canvas bags. 
The fellow was sooty and articulate, but as 
a special favor to me he took it away 
again.” 

“ Frances and I have been waiting for it 
three days,” remarked Nita, sniffing her 
gardenias. ‘One of us has telephoned al- 
most every hour. He took it away as a 
special favor to you. This is the end!” 
she said pleasantly, gently, closing her eyes. 
“T freeze to-night!” 

“ Not you!” declared Eddie, coming over 
to. the davenport, dropping down on one 
knee to look at her close, and waiting for 
her eyes to open. 


After a moment they did open, and ~ 
looked up at him straight. a 

“ Articulate,” said Nita unexpectedly, 
“and corroborative, and monetary! Your 
dazzling surface wears a bit thin. I’m be- 
ginning to believe, Mr. Hearne, that you 
can read and write. You know Omar.” 4 

He did not reply, and did not stir to 
come nearer. He just looked at her, but ~~ 


she drew back a little. She had once more ™ 


the feeling of breathlessness, the sensation 
of tripping, of falling, of being caught up— 
up—up— . 

Then there came another knock at the = 
door — this time a peremptory knock, a ~ 
loud, commanding, compelling knock. - 

“That will be Finnegan Dunn,” said 
Nita weakly. ‘ He knocks like that—as if 
the house was on fire. He’s rather small, 
and infernally clever, and a frightful fail- 
ure, so he has to be a little noisy and in- 
sistent, poor fellow. Don’t hurt his feel- 
ings, but if you could manage to get rid of 
him—I’m so curiously shaky—” 

She closed her eyes. 

So once again Eddie Hearne, who could 
be patient, who could bide his time, stepped 
down the hall and out of the door, closing 


it behind him. A -young man, wearing a 
soft black hat and a flowing cravat, which 
was much too large, stood beneath the hall 
light, reading aloud from a typewritten 


manuscript. As Eddie came out, he dra- 
matically raised a thin hand and grasped 
the other’s shoulder. 

* By God, man, I’ve got it at last!” cried 
Finnegan Dunn, his eyes on the manu- 
script. “ Just listen to this—but first I 
warn you that it’s free. It’s burst open 
every damned law in the universe to get 
free! I’ve got the soul of the stockyards 
into it, man—the sweat, the smells—they’re 
here. It’s labor, crouching, rising. By 
God, it’s as good in its way as Rodin! By 
God, it’s horrible!” 

Eddie Hearne said nothing at all. 
Reaching down, he took the manuscript 
from the little man’s thin hand, and, stand- 
ing beneath the hall light, read it slowly, 
carefully, twice through. When he turned 
at last to look down into the peaked, hun- 
gry face, into the brilliant, hopeful, hope- 
less eyes, there was a mist before his own. 

“ You’re right, brother,” he said. “ It’s 
huge. It’s magnificent. It’s as imperish- 
able as a pyramid. You're an artist. I 
should feel it an honor, my dear chap, if 
you’d let me shake you by the hand!” 
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Finnegan Dunn’s hand came out, and 
for a moment his head dropped against 
Eddie’s arm. For that moment there was 
complete silence in the upper hallway. 
Then the little man drew in a great breath. 

“Do you mean that it’s actually— 
good?” he asked incredulously. “Good 
enough to—to land? I’m not kidding my- 
self about it?” 

Eddie opened his leather pocket case and 
scrawled upon a visiting card. 

“ Take this down to the Benedict Apart- 


s ments, Washington Square, and ask for 


Joe Bryanstone — Joe, not Fred. When 
you get to Joe, don’t talk. Spring the 
poem. I tell you, man, you're eternally 
made!” 

“But I’ve tried for him repeatedly,” 
said the little man hopefully, hopelessly. 
“He’s more unapproachable than the King 
of Siam.” 

“He would be,” agreed Eddie Hearne 
grimly. “ He’s a darned sight more pow- 
erful. He'll see you, all right, when he 
reads this card. ‘ Land it—it’s a whale ’— 


meaning you, my boy. Joe and I fish to- 
gether every winter at Catalina,” explained 


Eddie, as he might have done to a child. 

“But I seem to remember ”—a thin 
hand across the little man’s brow, an effort 
of mind, of will—‘“ by Jove! Nita—dinner 
—the Little Café!” 

“There you are,” said Eddie cordially. 
“Leave Nita to me.” ; 

“ Say, who in thunder are you?” called 
Finnegan Dunn as he made for the stairs. 
“T never saw you before in my life.” 

But Eddie did not answer. He had al- 
ready gone back into the apartment and 
closed the door behind him. 


Vv 


Snow was softly falling, and the revolv- 
ing doors were turning out gay parties 
bound late for the theaters, when Eddie’s 
cab stopped before the big hotel. The spa- 
cious lobby was slowly clearing, but there 
were still groups at coffee in the lounge be- 
yond, and through the lounge Eddie thread- 
ed his careful way. 

“TI say!” breathed one correct young 
man, adjusting a monocle to stare after 
Eddie. ‘Do I see what I see?” 

Exclamations sprang up in Eddie’s wake 
like mushrooms after a shower. Several 
people stood to get a better view. 

“ He’s carrying a bunch of gardenias— 
and a girl—look, wrapped in an overcoat! 
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Is it an accident? A movie? Isn’t he 
good-looking, and so superbly unaware—” 

A dowager declared that all young peo- 
ple, nowadays, were rowdy. <A deb de- 
clared. that Eddie was divine. 

“Why,” she said crossly, to the pallid 
youth beside her, “can’t you think up 
something bright? ‘That man’s pulling a 
new line. He’s got a brand-new magenta 
trick. He’s original. He’s a dream. Why 
can’t you manage to be violent now and 
then?” 

Eddie proceeded upon his careful way. 
At the elevators, he gently shifted the girl’s 
limp head higher up on his shoulder and 
waited for a bronze door to slide open. 
When one did slide open, he stood easily, 
patiently, superbly unaware, for the people 
to pass. 

One young man, in the act of passing, 
looked twice and came back. 

“ Sweet papa!” said he. “‘ Eddie Hearne, 
by all that’s fancy! Thought you loathed 
this dump. ‘Thought you were swordfish- 
ing at Catalina.” Then, as his young eyes 
dropped to Eddie’s burden, his young-jaw 
dropped also. ‘ Swordfishing!” he mur- 
mured weakly. 

“ That’s all right, Van Dyck,” replied 
Eddie. “Get out of the way, will you? 
Just now I’m pearl fishing in New York. 
Run us up as far as ten, brother, and when 
you get there, as a favor to me, stop.” 

About half past eleven,.Mr. and Mrs. 
Sugden came in resplendently from a the- 
ater—Bess in Lanvin green and chinchilla, 
with emeralds in her ears and on her fin- 
gers, pop in mink-lined elegance topped by 
the inexplicability of an opera hat. 

“Sure, Eddie went to Yale, pop,” Bess 
was saying with a yawn, as she opened the 
door. “ He played end, and beat Harvard, 
but of course the rest of the team helped. 
I keep forgettin’, pop, how new you are in 
our family, how much you got to learn yet. 
Why, Eddie’s so bright, pop, he can work 
just by sittin’ still in a chair, but he thinks 
better at the ranch. You see, pop, Eddie’s 
work, it’s peculiar. It’s—why, Eddie!” 

Bess stopped in utter consternation be- 
fore the prone figure face down upon the 
frivolous gilt sofa. Her hands went up to 
cover her heart. 

“ Eddie! Eddie, my darling!” 

And then Bess’s warm arms were about 
him, and his head was upon her breast, his 
hands in hers. By degrees, slowly, halting- 
ly, painfully, it all came out. 
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“T thought I’d killed her, Bess —I 
thought I’d killed her. I couldn’t bring her 
back, Bess. She was so white and cold and 
starry, lying there! She’d been cold all 
day—her shoes wet this morning—and at 
the office I hired a radiator chap to flood 
it—and at the apartment I sent away the 
coal. She’s had nothing to eat, Bess. I 
starved her—I starved her deliberately!” 

He stopped here, for the reason that he 
could not go on. 

“You had your hunch, hon, if you 
starved her, poor thing!” said Bess, kissing 
his black head, comforting, cherishing. 
“T’d play your hunches against the Presi- 
dent. Who is she, deary?” 

“‘ Nita,” said Eddie simply, as if it could 
be no one else. “Our Nita.” =. 

“Our Nita, pop,” echoed Bess comfort- 
ingly. “‘ He’s blamed sorry, pop, but he’s 
starved our Nita. She was halfway there 
already, poor kid, but Eddie’s gone and fin- 
ished the job!” 

‘“¢ Nita—starved?” cried pop wildly, gaz- 
ing at the ceiling, at the floor, gazing all 
about in bewilderment. “ When? Why? 
Where?” 

“In my room, sir,” said Eddie, rising. 
“They put her there. My only thought, 
mother, was to bring her to you—to get 
her home. I rang up the hotel doctor, and 
there seems to be a nurse—” 

In fact, there was a nurse coming through 
Bess’s room on her white rubber soles at 
that moment. She opened the drawing- 
room door. She was a very starched young 
nurse, and she looked first at Eddie, who 
faced her as if she was a firing squad. 

‘She is conscious, and is asking for— 
for Bess,” said the starched young nurse. 
“ Dr. Heriot has gone, but he will look in 
again.” 

Then, at something in Eddie’s face, in 
Eddie’s eyes, she exceeded her authority, 
for she was so young a nurse as to be quite 
human. 

‘‘ There’s no pneumonia,” she said. “A 
cold—yes, and some little exhaustion. She’s 
very much run down, overdone, but there’s 
nothing organic or really alarming. She’s 
to have chicken broth.” 

Further exceeding her authority, the 
young nurse smiled at Eddie. 

Nita’s eyes were open when Bess came 
softly in, tiptoeing in her green brocaded 
slippers. The girl’s hair had been parted 
and braided into two smooth braids, and 
against the soft pillows she didn’t look ca- 
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reering or independent or obstinate. She 
looked wistful, and almost as young as a 
baby. 

“T’ve got on one of your nightgowns,” 
said Nita shyly, to Bess. ‘‘ Look — she 
must have picked out the prettiest. Do you 
mind?” 

““ Mind?” replied Bess sturdily, her eyes 
misty behind their beaded lashes. ‘“ Mind, 
when all my life I’ve been wanting a daugh- 
ter to borrow my nightgowns?” 

Nita edged a little nearer and lifted a 
weak hand. 

“There was a band about my heart, 
Bess,” she whispered, “and it was tight 
and close and terrible. Sometimes my 
heart ached because of it, but nearly always 
it was numb. Nearly all the time I couldn’t 
feel—much. This’ morning it ached, Bess. 
I wanted to welcome you properly. I want- 
ed to be human. I wanted to be kind. I 
longed to let myself go and love you at 
once, because ygu are really a darling, but 
I couldn’t. I had been numb too long. I 
had fought too hard to make myself cold- 
blooded and independent and successful. 
I had fought New York for five years, Bess 
—the rent, and cream for dad’s cereal, and 
his doctor’s bills, and his silk and wool un- 
derwear, and I’m hard on my shoes—the 
soles. Don’t think it was all dad, Bess.” 
She stopped to draw a long breath. “In 
all the five years I haven’t gone through a 
day like this—my heart trying to get free, 
aching, pounding. At last I was silly, and 
fainted; and when I woke up—a miracle— 
my heart was free! I can feel, love, accept. 
Could you manage to kiss me now, Bess? 
Could you forgive me and be friends?” 

“Watch.my smoke!” said Bess, kissing 
her. ‘‘ When all my life I’ve been waiting 
for a girl of my own, just to be friends 
with!” Bess kissed her tenderly, the bead- 
ed lashes frankly wet. “ For gosh sakes, 
but I nearly forgot! Here’s a dingle for 
you, deary. ~I hope you'll like it. Pop and 
I, we picked it off the Fifth Avenue scenery 
with five plain-clothes men breathing in our 
ears—” . 

Bess held up a dazzling gold bag studded 
with turquoises. At the sight of it, at the 
feel of it slipped over her wrist, at the hon- 
est look on Bess’s beaming face, at the 
situation, at the world, Nita turned her 
face into the pillow, with the dingle—opu- 
lent, ugly, the dangling insignia of the 
brainless bourgeoise—close pressed against 
her cheek, and cried. 
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Then the nurse cleared out Bess, took 
her patient’s pulse, ordered chicken broth, 
and frowned a little, because she was a very 
young nurse, and perplexed. 

“The young man,” said the starched 
young uurse, hesitating, smoothing out 
Nita’s pillow, “ the tall young man—Mr. 
Hearne, I believe—seems to think that this 
is his fault. He is quite beside himself with 
worry. If you could manage to see him for 
a moment—he’s walking up and down out- 
side. He didn’t ask, but your eyes aren’t 
a bit red, and you look lovely!” 

So ethical did the young nurse become 
after she had gained her point and admit- 
ted Eddie, that she left the door a little 
ajar behind her as she stepped down the 
hall to locate the service elevator. 

Eddie, very white, controlled, still, stood 
by the door looking at Nita, not stirring 
when she lifted her weak hand to show him 
the gold bag slipped over her wrist. 

“Tsn’t Bess a darling?” said Nita. 
“Isn’t it beautiful?” 

“You're beautiful,” replied Eddie, not 
stirring. 

There was a little silence. Nita was 
striving to be matter-of-fact, with the 
breathless sense upon her of running, of 
tripping, of falling. 

“T can’t half see you,” she said at length, 
“ over there by the door.” 

“Do you want to?” inquired Eddie. 

“ ]—helieve so,” replied Nita. 

“ Wait!” said Eddie. “I paid the man 
to flood the office. I paid the man to go 
away with the coal.” 
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“T guessed,” said Nita. 

“ Wait!” said Eddie. “I’m in love with 
you. I’m terribly in love with you. If I 
come nearer, I’ll swamp you. Ill eliminate 
Frances and Finnegan Dunn and the office 
and New York. You'll five in California 
and Arizona. You'll belong to me. I'll 
make you live. Ill make you love. If i 
come nearer,” said Eddie, “ you'll be all 
mine. Wait! I’m H. Mallory. Poets— 
the short-haired kind,” he explained pa- 
tiently, “are not cloud compelling except 
in their work. They like buckwheat cakes 
and polo and folks. They do not sit upon 
marble pedestals in the front yard — not 
while they’re alive. Poets—the short- 
haired kind—are just men, you know. 
Your letter was wonderful. Looking back, 
I see now that I fell in love with your let- 
ter. I fell in love with the picture of you 
that pop had. I came East to see you. If 
you look at me like that, I can’t promise 
much more. My grip on this wall is 
slipping! ” 

And then Nita, with the sensation of 
being caught up—up to the stars—did a 
courageous thing. She sat up against the 
pillows and held out both her arms to 
Eddie Hearne. 

“Come nearer, H. Mallory!” said Nita. 
“Come near! It was when I guessed who 
you were that I fainted.” 


The starched young nurse, coming in 
with chicken broth, smiled as she cleared 
out Eddie. The starched young nurse was 
engaged herself. 





INTO THE NIGHT I SEND A SONG 


Into the night I send a song 
Across the distances to you, 
_ Bidding it say I ever long 
To tell you how my heart is true; 


True as the star that burns and beams 
Till dawn upon the mountain snows, 

And faithful as the crimson gleams 
Are to the wilding cafion rose. 


To tell you how I ever long 

For your sweet comradeship anew, 
Into the night I send a song 

Across the distances to you! 


Clinton Scollard 





Wide Waters 


A STORY OF SEA AND SHORE AND SHIPS AND SAILORMEN 


By Captain Dingle 
Author of “The Age-Old Kingdom,” “Three Palms Cay,” etc. 


LDEN TALBOT DRAKE wearies of his life of wealth and ease, and longs to go hack to 
the more adventurous days when he was master of a sailing ship. He goes down to Sailor- 
town, joins a company of seamen in their boisterous revelry, and falls into the hands of a 


crimp. His captor offers him to Jake Stevens, captain of a 


sailing vessel, but the latter abusively 


rejects him as a “ blooming dude.” Stung by the insult, Drake stows away on Stevens’s ship, the 


Orontes clipper, which is ready to sail for Cape Town and Batavia. 
Next day, at sea, Stevens recognizes the rejected “dude,” and in anger assigns Drake to 


menial labor as “skip’s bey.” As such, 


he is ordered to the dirtiest and most degrading tasks, 


and his humiliation is increased by the fact that it is witnessed by pretty Mary Manning, who is 
@ passenger on the Orontes, on her way to visit her brother at Batavia. Drake sternly resolves to 


find some way to reassert his manhood. 
VIII 


RAKE sat cross-legged on the fore 
hatch, one dog watch, sewing a can- 
vas jumper. A piece of old canvas 

lay beside him; a pair of canvas trousers, 
cut out and partly stitched, were thrown 
over his feet. He sewed rapidly and ex- 
pertly. He used the sailor’s palm and 
needle like a sailmaker. 

Across the hatch the seamen of both 
watches were yarning over their pipes. In 
a corner a young Swede tormented a Ger- 
man accordion, squeezing lugubrious noises 
from it. After several trials he would strike 
a true note. Then, if another recognizable 
sound followed soon enough, some sanguine 
soul would lift his head, open his mouth, 
shut his eyes, and yawp gloriously into 
song. 

Here old Bill Gadgett worked laborious- 
ly upon a length of sennit. Later, the sen- 
nit would be made up into a fine mat, 
which, after a voyage of use in the boat- 
swain’s cabin, might serve to mollify a wife 
who might perhaps be a bit too particular 
about an almost inevitable shortage in Bill’s 
pay. Over there fat little Joe Bunting and 
Nick Coombs, the broken-nosed dwarf, 
held tattooing sessions, grinning slyly as 
they jabbed red and blue monstrosities into 
the hard forearms of Tubbs and Sims. 
Tony Fernando yarned with the doctor, 


with an eye to a bit of cabin hash. At the 
main rigging some boys were skylarking, 
seeing who could swarm farthest up a back- 
stay hand over hand. 

It was the easy hour aboard ship, and 


the evening was harmonious to the hour. 


Leaning scarcely at all to the steady quar- 
tering breeze, the tall Orontes sailed fast 
through small, crisp seas that merely beau- 
tified the long ocean swell. Jets of spray 
flirted at her bows as if to caress her. The 
hissing water slipped along her glossy side 
with no more than a kindly and musical 
murmur. 

The broad sails whispered softly to the 
whine of sheaves and the clack of chain 
sheets. A brace tautened to a jerk, and 


‘added a twanging note to the harmony. 


Vivid. sunlight shot in almost horizontal 
rays athwart the poppling blue sea, touch- 
ing with gold and ivory the rich pine spars 
and the white-painted blocks and tops. 
There was a throaty tang of wood smoke 
from the galley, and an aroma of coffee. 
The broad ocean lent its briniest breath, 
sparkling, exhilarating. There was a ship- 
py smell belonging to the ship, all her own 
—tar, and new rope, and cleanliness. 
The accordion squawked a bar without 
a stumble, and a rusty voice piped up: 
“*Twuz in the month uv Febewerry, while in the 


southern seas, 
We anchored on a coral reef, a waitin’ for a breeze. 
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The captain he wuz down below, an’ the crew wuz 
dodgin’ about ; 

When suddenly we heard a splash an’ then a tar- 
rible shout, 

Singin’ = the wintry breezes, blow the winds, 
hi-ho! 

Clear away the mornin’ dew an’ blow, my bully 
boys, blow!” 


Tubbs and Sims snatched their bleeding 
arms away from the tattooers and joined 
the gathering singsong. Joe went over to 
Drake, and his rubicund face registered sur- 
prise at sight of the work done. He picked 
up the canvas trousers. His lips puckered 
in a silent whistle. 

“If you wuz at sea long enough to |’arn 
to tailor like that, you ain’t got no business 
as boy aboard this ship,” he said. 

He regarded Drake’s grinning face with 
a puzzled expression, examining again the 
well cut garment in his hand. It was made 
- of old canvas—softer than new, truly; but 
it was the fashioning of the work rather 
than the stitching that arrested attention. 
That sort of work was done by the grand 
old deep-water men of a past and gone 
decade. Joe could do it, and a few others 
aboard the Orontes; but it was not a gen- 
eral accomplishment, and the ability to 
turn out such work hinted at a real ap- 
prenticeship to sailing craft. 

“ We learned to do little jobs for our- 
selves when I was a boy at sea,” Drake 
smiled. ‘“ Nothing much in it. Sails gave 
me a bit of canvas and lent me his sail- 
maker’s bag. I asked Ike Saintly for a 
pair of scissors, and he borrowed these 
from Miss Manning.” 

Joe was thoughtful. He glanced aft. 
The skipper and Mary Manning walked 
the poop together, along the weather side, 
from the taffrail to the break. The skip- 
per seemed happy. The girl was laughing 
and full of pleasant chatter. 

“ Matey,” said Joe, “ there ain’t a bloke 
in this ship as can turn out clobber like 
that, an’ you may lay to that. I never cut 
out a pair o’ bags to equal them, not in all 
my goin’ fishin’. I ain’t makin’ no re- 
marks, me son, an’ I ain’t askin’ no ques- 
tions what ain’t none o’ my business. If 
so be as you wants to ship boy in this 
packet, boy you kin be, for all Joe Buntin’ 
Il bother you; but if you does other jobs 
same as you’re a doin’ this, I’ll gamble my 
donkey’s breakfast you won’t stay boy 
long! What you doin’ it for, anyhow?” 

“Fun!” said Drake, thinking Joe re- 
ferred to his being in the ship at all. 
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“Fun! Why don’t you git yer things 
out o’ the slop chest? You can’t make 
everything you want. You won’t never 
’ave no stand easy.” 

“ Captain Stevens refused to let me have 
things out of the slops. Said at my rate of 
wages I’d need all the allowance coming to 
me to buy oilskins and boots when the 
weather gets bad.” 

“Then I’d wear my old dungarees till 
I was bare-legged, me lad!” growled Joe. 
“‘ Show ’im up afore the gal!” 

“I wonder!” grinned Drake, stealing a 
glance aft. 

Joe sat beside his pal, and threaded a 
needle. He could help, if he could not dis- 
suade. As he stitched, he also stole glances 
aft, for he was a loyal little man. He sided 
with Drake. For the proverbial pair of fat 
weevils he would have marched aft and de- 
manded clothes for him. 

The singsong was developing into a lusty 
affair now. The skipper and his guest 
stopped at the break of the poop to listen: 


“ About a month ago, in a ship, ho-ho!—I fell 
overboard in a gale; 

I sunk to the bottom o’ the deep blue sea an’ fell 
in wi’ a gal wi’ a tail. 

She saved my life, so I made her me wife, an” 
my form changed instantly; 

I got married to a mermaid at the bottom o’ the 
deep blue sea. 

wee oral the wintry breezes, blow the winds, 
i-ho! 

Clear away the mornin’ dew, an’ blow, my bully 
boys, blow!” 


Old Bill Gadgett, with a keen eye for 
good effects, seeing the audience aft, raised 
his ancient pipes in the chorus. This add- 
ed to its volume, if not to its sweetness; 
and there was much to be admired in the 
attitude he struck while bidding his “ bully 
boys” to blow. Mary Manning laughed 
merrily. 

Drake glanced aft, to gratify his senses 
with sight of her. As she stood there in 
sailor blue, her brown hair full of golden 
glints, her face alight in the last rich rays ° 
of the setting sun, she was a vision for a 
sailor to see. The gentle breeze infolded 
her form with her dress. She stood, slight- 
ly leaning against the heeling of the ship, 
her eyes gleaming with the blue deeps of 
old ocean, her hair tumbling about her 
glowing cheeks, a veritable daughter of the 
wide waters. 

No parlor ornament was Mary—no pert 
flapper, either, and no mincing miss, but a 
splendid young woman of a sturdy breed, 
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lithe of limb, strong-bodied, breasted and 
hipped like a true mother of men. Drake 
felt man enough in that moment to march 
aft, carry the ship by lone-handed assault, 
and claim that glorious womanhood for his 
own. What man could feel otherwise? 

“ What’s bitin’ the old man now?” 
growled Joe. 

Drake started at the voice. It dragged 
him out of his dream. He looked at the 
skipper, and he, too, wondered what could 
be the matter. 

Captain Stevens ought, if he was a man 
at all, to be drinking in with all his soul 
the beauty of the radiant figure beside him. 
What man would want to notice the ex- 
istence of anything else on earth, when in 
possession of the God-sent companionship 
of such a girl? But Jake Stevens was not 
looking at Mary Manning. His eyes were 
cold and hard. He was smiling, in truth, 
but it was the smile of a sailor-fed shark, 
and it was fixed full upon Drake and the 
work in his hands. 

With the quartering wind, the ship was 
running with the weather clew of the main- 
sail hauled up and the mizzen furled. The 
view from aft was unhampered clear away 
on the weather side as far as the foresail. 

The skipper spoke to Mr. Twining, and 
the mate’s whistle shrilled out. The sing- 
song stopped. 

“ You, Drake! Lay aft!” 

“Go on, matey!” urged Joe hoarsely. 
“Don’t give ’im no chance to git after 
you!” 

Drake laid down his work leisurely, and 
rummaged among the canvas scraps. 

“Go on!” wheezed Joe painfully. 

The skipper was scowling. Drake picked 
up the scissors he had borrowed and walked 
aft, trying to brush and pull his soiled and 
torn dungarees into some sort of fitness as 
he went. 

‘“‘ Get a move on, m’lad!” cried the mate. 

The skipper’s eyes glittered. Mary took 
her eyes from the fore hatch gathering, and 
looked interestedly at Drake as he mount- 
ed the lee side ladder, 

“You told me you had been to sea be- 
fore,” snapped the skipper. 

“Yes, sir,” smiled Drake, meeting the 
glittering eyes squarely, and wondering 
what new humiliation was to be tried out 
upon him. 

“Take the helm. Mr. Twining, watch 
him. If he’s been lying, keep him there 
until he learns!” 


Captain Stevens turned to Mary, and 
she looked up with some surprise into a face 
wreathed in a broad smile. Sometimes she 
was puzzled at Stevens’s moods. She be- 
lieved that he had made Drake come aft 
only to hinder his attempts to clothe him- 
self; for she knew about the refusal to issue 
an outfit from the slop chest. Stevens had 
told her that Drake’s wages were insuffi- 
cient to pay for it. 

She was a sailor’s daughter, and knew 
better than to oppose the captain in a sim- 
ple matter of ship’s business; but she was 
also the owner’s daughter, and had made 
up her mind to buy clothes from the skip- 
per herself and make Drake take them, if 
nothing else turned up. She had watched 
his tailoring efforts surreptitiously, and felt 
glad he showed such manly self-reliance. 

She was sure that this sudden decision 
to have Drake stand a trick at the wheel 
was prompted simply by meanness. As for 
the genesis of that broad smile on the skip- 
per’s face, she did not know what it was. 
Only a sailor could be expected to know 
the supreme disgrace of being driven from 
the helm of a sailing ship for incompetency. 
Besides, she had no inkling of the depth to 
which Stevens had been stirred by her out- 
spoken championship of the mature ship’s 
boy. 
The helmsman whose proper trick it was 
passed on his way to join the singsong, 
grinning expectantly, for he was one of the 
forecastle hands who could not understand 
Drake, and therefore disliked him. 

“ Shall we walk a while?” the skipper 
suggested, taking her arm in 2 strong grip. 

They turned and walked the deck, past 
the wheel, to the taffrail, and back to the 
forward rail. Mr. Twining stood beside the 
wheel, watching the compass with a queer 
look on his brown face. Drake stood at 
the helm, as unconcerned as if he had done 
nothing but steer clipper ships all his life. 
Mary glanced at him and smiled. The 
skipper glanced at him and smiled less 
broadly. 

Next time they passed, Stevens flashed 
a glance at the mate, who avoided his eye. 
When once more they approached the 
wheel, the skipper stepped to the binnacle 
and peered in sharply. 

“ Drake steers better than anybody in 
my watch, sir,” grinned Mr. Twining. 

“Then you have a rotten lot! You're 
not watching him!” retorted the skipper. 

“‘ Why, the wake runs as straight as can 
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be!” cried Mary, pointing astern, where the 
afterglow of the vanished sun touched with 
purple and gold the dancing foam threads 
of the passing waters. 

“Miss Manning, please don’t put your 
oar into ship’s business,” Stevens snapped. 
“ And you watch your steering, boy, or I’ll 
give you a lesson you won’t forget!” 

““ Aye, aye, sir!”” Drake replied. 

He raised his eyes for an instant, and 
smiled straight into the angry blue eyes of 
Mary Manning. The blue eyes softened 
and began to smile too. The lamp trimmer 
came to put in the binnacle lights, and the 
dog watch concert dwindled away to a lone, 
doleful singer, who succumbed to loneliness 
at last. 

_ Stevens entered the companionway to go 
below to prepare for supper. Mary stood 
where he had left her, beside the helm. 

“ And I do not have to remind you, Miss 
Mary, that you are not to distract the at- 
tention of the man at the wheel,” he called 
out as he descended from view. 


Ix 


Tue Orontes romped through the North- 
east Trades with a bone in her teeth, and 
with never a pully-haul of brace or halyard 
to keep the crew from growing fat and dis- 
contented. The doldrums may weary the 
muscles, may make the heart sore, but a 
sailing ship’s crew has no time for squab- 
bling so long as there is hard work to do. 
It is in the trades, the tropics, not the Roar- 
ing Forties, that sailormen seek out little 
grievances and nurse them into great issues. 

Drake soon discovered himself the center 
of difference between two sharply defined 
factions in the forecastle. ‘There was a 
friendly faction, headed by rubicund Joe 
Bunting, backed nobly by Nick Coombs, 
and dignified by Sails. There was a frank- 
ly unfriendly party, urged on by Tony Fer- 
nando, and headed by the two young and 
lusty seamen, Tubbs and Sims. Tony 
would have led that gang, but his two lieu- 
tenants proved far too assertive. 

Old Bill Gadgett played a sort of jack of 
both sides. That was old Bill’s way. He 
always played the winner after the race. 
There was the cook, too, and Chips, who 
distrusted each other so vehemently that 
neither would declare himself, each waiting 
on the other. 

But little did Drake worry about fac- 
tions. He was only concerned in the prog- 
ress he was making. Physically he was 
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satisfied. He had tried some of the stunts 
practiced by the apprentices— stunts he 
used to do himself in bygone years; and 
he could swarm a backstay as far as the 
best of the lads. He gave them something 
to ponder over, one fine evening, by swarm- 
ing clear up to the collar of the topmast 
backstay and hanging there by one hand 
for five minutes before descending hand 
under hand. 

When he went to the forecastle, after 
that gratifying trial of strength, he found 
a wordy battle on between Tony and Joe, 
each egged on by his gang. Tony had had 
a bitter spite against Joe ever since Bunt- 
ing hauled him from his bunk in favor of 
Drake; and in Joe’s further championship 
of the ship’s boy there existed reason for all 
Tony’s supporters to hope for a showdown. 

Joe had a peculiar habit of beating his 
man in a scrap; and Tubbs and Sims 
showed no marked eagerness to tackle kim. 
If anybody was to be the trial horse, it 
might as well be Fernando. In the absence 
of any other candidate, Tony himself might 
have been elected the forecastle butt. No- 
body was overwell disposed toward him, 
except as he was an active member of a 
faction hostile to the incomprehensible 
dude. 

One by one the men had come to know 
that Drake was the swell who had spent 
his money with them in Sailortown; and 
they hated a mystery ina man. They were 
all a bit afraid of Joe Bunting, though, and 
that was why they waited in glee for the 
wordy war to burst into action. Joe was 
busy upon a general overhaul of his bunk. 

“T t’eenk you keessa da boy some time, 
Joe, ha?” challenged Tony desperately. 

Joe seemed to be proof against the Ital- 
ian’s gibes. 

“M’ lad, you run away an’ play before 
you get hurt,” he replied, his head and 
shoulders still buried in his bunk gear. 

Drake stood just inside the door, won- 
dering at the silence that suddenly came 
over the waiting gang. Seven bells boomed 
out mellowly aft. On the forecastle head 
above them the lookout struck seven times 
in response; but nobody heard, or heeded 
if they heard. 

“Who weel hurt me, ha?”? demanded 
Tony, stepping nearer and touching Joe’s 
bending back. 

Joe slowly emerged, his fat red face 
wearing an annoyed expression, his keen 
gray eyes glittering. After the fashion of 
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some forecastle fighters, Tony leaped to 
get the advantage before his foe could 
straighten up. He fell upon Joe while the 
fat little man was twisted halfway around, 
and drove him back savagely upon the 
sharp edge of his bunk. 

It was an old trick, and one likely to 
break ribs if properly followed up. Tony 
proceeded to follow it up. One of his knees 
was on Joe’s hips. His nervous fingers 
were twisted in Joe’s gray-shot red hair. 
The sailors drew up their legs and howled 
with delight, for nothing could stop the 
fight now until one man was beaten to a 
pulp. That was sailors’ way. 

But they had to wait just one breath 
longer. Before Tony had fairly seized Joe’s 
hair, Drake had left his place by the door 
and reached the pair in one smooth leap. 
His hands dug down into Tony’s shirt 
collar. 

“Fair play, Tony! Let him up!” he 
shouted, and, with a knee at Tony’s back, 
forced the Italian upright. 

“T t’eenk you ask for get keel, by gar!” 
stuttered Tony, and let go of Joe to punch 
Drake in the eye. 

Joe got up, and pushed at Drake. 

“Leave him to me, Joe,” Drake said 
quietly, and methodically went to work 
upon the spitting Tony. 

Even Joe stared. Drake had not gone 
through a sea apprenticeship without learn- 
ing to fight. Being intelligent, and hating 
a beating, he had learned to fight to win; 
but winning by such tactics as he used was 
a new experience in the forecastle of the 
Orontes. He used his fists entirely. 

When Tony, almost blinded by straight 
jabs, his lips split and his nose a gory ruin, 
rushed cursing to a clinch, and used knees, 
skull, and teeth in his desperation, Drake 
used one arm to force space for himself, 
and with his free fist drove uppercuts to 
Tony’s chin that came near to unshipping 
his head. 

“ Blimy, the lad can handle hisself!” 
yelped Joe, dancing around the combatants. 

“* Aw, give ‘im the knee, dago!” advised 
Tubbs disgustedly. “I could wallop the 
pair o’ you!” 

“Never min’ ’?im, me lad—I’m your 
man!” shouted Joe, pushing a pudgy fist 
up close to Tubbs’s nose. “ Lookin’ fer a 
fight, are you?” 

“Go take a jump at yerself! 
talkin’ to you?” growled Tubbs. 

Tony slipped between Drake’s arms to 
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the deck, and crouched there on hands and 
knees, shaking his head foolishly. Drake 
stood over him, unmarked except for a blue 
eye and a scratched cheek, the result of an 
attempt at gouging. Tony stayed there, 
shaking his head, a thin triekle of blood 
reddening the deck, until Tubbs and Sims 
grabbed hold of him and dragged him out 
on deck to wash him off. 

Joe seized Drake by the hand and 
dragged him over to the bunk, where he 
filled his own precious little nose-warmer 
with rich plug tobacco and handed it to his 
friend in proud silence. 

“Good lad! You’re a good lad—I allus 


said so,” remarked old Bill Gadgett, light- 
ing a scrap of paper at the lamp for Drake’s 


pe. 

“‘ Better watch out fer ’is knife, chum,” 
warned Herbert Oates, from his top bunk. 
“Them dagos would stick a feller soon as 
look at ’im.” 

Drake laughed. Other quiet sailormen 
laughed, too. Herbert Oates was believed 
to have cause for his dislike of Tony. Tony 
had stolen his girl’s ring, or something; but 
Herbert was not a fighting man, so long as 
he had a choice. He was a good warner— 
a prophet of evil. 

“Shut your ’ead, you lop-eared crow!” 
growled Nick Coombs. “ Tony’s only kill- 
in’ sheeps after this. Keep under cover, 
my son!” . 

But when all was over, and eight bells 
struck, and the first watch was set for the 
night, Drake rolled into his bunk and sighed 
blissfully. .He had fought and won. Tony 
might not be the hardest man to beat, but 
he had beaten him, and done it well. Bet- 
ter still, he had done it with ease. He was 
hardening. 


In the first pink flush of a fine weather 
dawn, the great clipper awoke to another 
day’s work. All dripping with dew she 
was, and lovely with mantling light. 

Drake carried his brass rags aft. The 
doctor and Tony bent over the grindstone 
forward, putting razor edges on two butcher 
knives. A sheep was to be killed for fresh 
meat, and Tony was to lend a hand. He 
and the doctor got along very well. 

A terrific clucking in the chicken coops 
brought the doctor aft, running. The stew- 
ard popped out of the main deck door, and 
the second mate ran to the rail; but none 
of them were smart enough. There were 
eggs for the half deck coffee again. Drake 
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grinned as he went up the poop ladder. He 
had been an apprentice once. 

He fell to work upon his brasswork, feel- 
ing as if the world might yet be his. A 
good fight is ever a tonic to a real man. A 
fight well won is more than a tonic—it is 
an inspiration. Drake hummed a song. 

Young Mr. Adams stood forward, giving 
orders to the boatswain. Sailors were get- 
ting out brooms and buckets, squeegees 
and hose. Chips rigged the head pump. 
The log line twirled merrily. The blue seas 
flashed into creaming white as the ship 
crushed them, turned into lacy blue and 
white as she left them, and turned again 
into deepest azure beyond the end of the 
log line. The big red sun_peeped up. 


Then, to challenge the sun, Mary Man- 
ning stepped from the companionway, rosy 
as the dawn, sweet as the sun-warmed air. 
She stood for a moment inhaling the morn- 
ing’s freshness, reveling in the dancing 
glints of the rising sun upon the waters, 
She seemed to 


and then she glanced aft. 
be hesitating. 

Mr. Adams greeted her with a smiling 
good morning. 

“You have never taken your trick yet, 
Miss Manning,” he said. “ You won’t get 
a better chance. She steers like a yacht 
now. Want to try?” 

“I'd like to,” she said quickly. She 
looked around, all over the deck. “I hope 
the captain won’t disrate you for letting 
me,”’ she laughed. 

“T will trust in your good word,” Mr. 
Adams replied gallantly. 

Mary took the wheel. The helmsman 
stood by until the second mate was satis- 
fied that she could steer as well as the sea- 
man. Then he sent the man forward to 
help wash down; and Mary earned a bad 
word. Had she relieved a man from steer- 
ing during the dog watches, when he would 
have had no other work given him, she 
would have earned a good name for a sail- 
or’s lass. 

She was too happy to care, even had she 
known. She sang little snatches of song, 
unconscious of anything but the thrill of 
steering that stately clipper down the 
trades. 


“Flying with flowing sail over the summer sea; 
Sheer through the seething gale, homeward bound 
is she!” 


She sang softly, in a full-throated con- 
tralto that held the timbre of the ocean it- 
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self. Drake moved from brass to brass. 
He set down his brick dust and oil tin on 
the lee grating as she sang the last line of 
the verse: 


“ Glad and glad was the sailor lad, as he steered 
and sang at his wheel!” 


And when she began the refrain, Drake 
unconsciously sang in harmony: 


“Only another day to wander, only another night 
to roam; 
Then safe at last, the harbor past—” 


She stopped abruptly, coloring in embar- 
rassment. Drake went on and finished the 
verse as he rubbed oily dust over the brass 
boss of the wheel. Then he became aware 
of what he was doing, and he, too, colored. 

“JT beg your pardon, Miss Manning. 
The beauty of the morning must have made 
me forget that I am just a dirty little ship’s 
boy.” . ? 

He grinned up at her. As a matter of 
fact, he was spotlessly clean, and clothed in 
clean canvas—only a little soiled as to his 
hands, and sporting a fading blue eye and 


‘a red scratch, which rather emphasized his 


manly looks than otherwise. For a ship’s 
boy, he looked very well indeed. 

Either the glory of the morning or a 
spirit of mischief had crept into Mary Man- 
ning, too, for she smiled back at him kind- 
ly, and not at all disdainfully. He put 
down his brass rags, and dug into a deep 
pocket. He glanced at the second mate, 
whose back was still turned. Mr. Adams 
was watching the gymnastics of Tony and 
the doctor, aided and abetted by a sturdy 
and lively mutton. 

“A dirty little ship’s boy who borrows 
and forgets,” he said. 

He held out to her the scissors that Ike 
Saintly had borrowed from her to lend him. 
She took them in an absent manner. Her 
eyes glowed a true tropic blue, deep as the 
sea. He noted that her face was as rosy 
as warm blood could make such a fair 
thing. Her red lips were not smiling. He 
noted that, too; but there was no displeas- 
ure in her expression—rather puzzlement, 
and a growing desire to solve the puzzle. 

“ Thank you,” she said, putting the scis- 
sors in her pocket. 

Her lips trembled, as if about to speak, 
and Drake bent over his polishing. An in- 
toxicating perfume bathed him, emanating 
from her dress. He remembered how he 
had fought against perfumery at home; 
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how some girls drenched themselves with 
horrible smells out of expensive bottles. 
Here was no drench, no offense, but a sub- 
tle, kindly scent which appeared to belong 
to her, as her fresh morning loveliness be- 
longed to her. 

He turned at his work, so that he might 
glance at Mary’s face again. Alden Talbot 
Drake felt less like a ship’s boy just then 
than at any time in the mad voyage. 

“ You are not a ship’s boy. You are not 
a boy at all. I have seen you before, some- 
where,” she said. 

While her brows frowned in pretty puz- 
zlement, her red lips relaxed in a faint, 
whimsical smile. 


DRAKE glanced forward. He polished 
away assiduously. The brasswork received 
much benefit from the momentary excite- 
ment that flooded him. He tingled with 
the urge to speak out boldly; but the back 
view of Mr. Adams warned him that per- 
haps some other time might be better. 

The second mate stood watching some- 
thing that was going on in the waist. The 
skipper’s voice was heard down there, too. 


Captain Stevens was anxious about the 


skinning of that murdered mutton. A few 
slashes from inexpert blades would utterly 
ruin the sheep pelt for a rug; and the skip- 
per expected to .make a decided hit when 
he gave that snowy, silky skin to Mary 
Manning. 

Drake decided to remain much of a mys- 
tery still. He made insufficient allowance 
for the effect that.Mary’s smile and friendly 
voice might have upon his resolve. 

“You wore a blue velvet frock, and a 
silly pot-shaped hat that hid your ears and 
almost smothered your face,” he said 
softly. 

He polished away at his brass, but 
glanced up and grinned to see her eyes 
widen, and her parted teeth gleam through 
lips slightly opened in a little gasp of sur- 
prise. A slow smile broke over her face. 
She raised her brows. 

“ You have a refreshing trick of descrip- 
tion!” she said. 

He was glad to detect the friendly banter 
in her tone. He had been afraid to tell her 
that she wore a pot-shaped hat. One never 
knew how a girl might take such criticism, 
even from a social equal. He had burst 
right into the subject as the swiftest way 
of reminding ‘her. 


She regarded him thoughtfully, her rich 
color deepening. He could see the pulse 
fluttering at her throat. His menial job 
was transmuted into art. 

“T don’t recall wearing a silly pot-shaped 
hat; but I did wear a—” 

The girl’s eyes opened yet wider. The 
lights in them were the azure lights of the 
heart of the sea. Drake was smiling at her 
mischievously, 

“ You handled those fierce, fat, fright- 
ened steeds who were running away with 
your chariot as if they were rocking- 
horses. I don’t wonder they tried to run 
away. I never in my life heard such dis- 
graceful language from an elderly gentle- 
man!” he prompted. 

Her smile was almost laughter now. Her 
red lips rounded. She forgot that she was 
bandying light chat with the ship’s boy, 
that she was at the helm of a fast-running 
clipper, that she had no right to hinder his 
work. 

“ And you were in a beastly temper,” 
she retorted. ‘“ You slammed the gate. I 
knew you were no ship’s boy. Now tell me 
why on earth you have embarked on this 
crazy escapade!” 

“Ts it so crazy?” he asked softly, and 
looked full into her blue eyes with so much 
meaning in his own glowing black ones 
that the blue eyes fell, the deep color flood- 
ed the girl’s neck and throat, and she 
turned her face away. 

Drake bent over his brasswork, polishing 
like mad, chuckling happily; but’ the big 
ship swung wide of her course, for Mary’s 
attention was far, far off. The main sky- 
sail flapped and went aback; the royals 
began to shake; the flying jib rattled its 
hanks and thumped its sheet blocks. Mary 
spun the big wheel, and Drake sprang to 
help her, but the mischief was done. The 
skipper came running up the ladder, his 
face portending ill for the culprit. 

He stopped and stared when he saw the 
helmsman. Then a sarcastic sneer twisted 
his face, and he curtly told the second mate 
to send a man to the wheel. Drake had 
got the ship to her course by the time the 
seaman relieved the wheel. He picked up 
a tin and moved to the skylight 
rods, 

“ Drop that, my lad. Come with me,” 
the skipper said, with a quiet voice and an 
ominous eye. 

Down to the main deck they went. The 
Scuppers were still red with the blood of 
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the stuck sheep. The boatswain and 
sailors scrubbed the decks, coming aft 
slowly. Tony and the doctor had skinned 
their mutton, and were now hanging the 
carcass in the rigging, to cool. The pelt 
already dragged overboard on a heaving 
line, to be scoured by the rushing sea. 

Abreast the galley Stevens stopped. 
With a face working in cruel anticipation, 
he seized Drake by the wrist. 

“So you’re the monkey who’s going to 
be master o’ this ship soon, are you?” he 
snarled. 

Drake glanced at the angry face, then at 
Tony, who seemed to be choking. The 
skipper jerked him around to face him 
again; but Drake had seen that in the 
Italian’s face which gave him all the in- 
formation he needed. Tony evidently had 
his own notions about getting even for that 
thrashing. 

“Some day I may, sir,” said Drake re- 
spectfully. “I want to be.” 

“Some day! You want! You meant 
nothing like that when you yammered out 
your thoughts unknown to you. Tony, 
come here!” 

Tony approached nimbly, carefully 
avoiding having to meet Drake’s eye. 

“What was it this fellow said?” snapped 
Stevens. 

“He say, some day soon he sail dees 
sheep heesself, then he tell Captain Stevens 
who the bes’ man.” 

“When did I say that?” asked Drake, 
grinning at Tony’s battered visage, still raw 
from the fight. That fresh evidence of his 
own physical prowess made him less ready 
to show humility. Besides, there was the 
memory of those very recent and thrilling 
moments beside the helm. ‘“ Was I awake, 
Tony?” 

“Never mind quizzing Tony,” said the 
skipper, tightening his grip on Drake’s 
wrist. ‘You said it—that’s the thing, and 
you meant it. Your sort don’t make cracks 
of that kind, sleeping or waking, without 
something back o’ the talk. Who are you? 
What’s your game? You got away in my 
ship, hiding like a sneak, but I don’t have 
to carry you a damned fathom farther! 
Chirp up—what’s your game?” 

“IT came to sea because I like the sea,” 
said Drake coolly. ‘I see no reason why 
I should not command this ship in time, 
sir.” 

“Don’t lie! You’re no common ship’s 
boy. I believe there’s some damned non- 
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sense afoot between you and Miss Man- 
ning, and—” 

“ That, of course, is a lie,” Drake inter- 
rupted, without raising his voice. 

In a flash Stevens’s big fist smashed 
against his mouth, and his arm was 
wrenched excruciatingly as he whirled 
around. He would have fallen headlong 
against the steel bulwarks but for that iron 
grip on his wrist. 

The boatswain and his gang stopped their 
scrubbing to look on in wonder. It was 
the starboard watch, and Drake had few 
friends in that side of the forecastle. Being 
deck boy, he kept day hours, working 
through the day with both watches, and 
keeping no night watch; but most of his 
well-wishers were among the port watch. 
Old Bill Gadgett, the boatswain, had 
warmed toward him when he had whipped 
Tony, and some of the men were not openly 
against him; but, taken all around, the 
deck scrubbers looked on in secret glee. 

Mr. Adams was aft, by the wheel, making 
sure that the ship should not swerve from 
her course again. Mary had gone to her 
cabin in chagrin. 

While Drake sprawled on the deck, his 
twisted arm held high, Stevens struck him 
again, so savagely that the very impetus of 
the blow made the skipper let go his wrist 
hold. Drake got up with the danger signal 
in his black eyes, backed against the bul- 
warks, gathered himself on his toes, and 
hurled himself at his assailant with balled 
fists working in short, straight uppercuts. 

The men gasped aloud. Tony groaned in 
sympathy as those short punches thudded 
upon the captain’s sacred chin. Mr. 
Adams stepped to the break of the poop, 
attracted by the sudden lull in the swish of 
brooms. 

“Carry on with your work, boson!” 
cried Mr. Adams angrily, as he leaped down 
the poop ladder, going to the defense of his 
captain. 

Stevens recovered himself, lowered his 
blond head, and charged, bellowing like a 
bull. He swung at Drake, heedless of the 
snappy jolts that peppered his face. The 
punch drove Drake back into the arms of 
Mr. Adams, who gripped him securely. 

*¢ Shall I iron him, sir?” the officer asked 
anxiously. 

Never in all his going to sea had the 
young second mate witnessed such a thing 
as a ship’s boy returning punch for punch 
with a ship’s master. 











Stevens drew his arm back for another 
punch—and held it. His lips were bruised, 
his chin was already swelling; but, there 
was more astonishment than fury in his 
face, for Drake was grinning at him through 
a smear of blood—grinning without any 
sign of animosity. 

“Let him go,” said Stevens slowly. 
“ Carry on with your work, boy. I'll have 
a talk with you later on.” 

Drake wiped his face on a wad of waste, 
wetting it at Bill Gadgett’s hose. Then 
he went aft and resumed his brass cleaning. 

“‘ He have the gran’ luck!” gasped Tony, 
who had expected to see Drake booted to 
death and heaved to the fish, at least. 

“Must ’ave a pull with Providence!” 
grunted Bill Gadgett, spitting among the 
bare feet of the men, and bidding them put 
a bit of weight on their brooms. 

Mary stood at one of the main deck sa- 
loon ports, watching the sailors at their 
scrubbing. She had got there just a mo- 
ment after the fracas stopped, so she missed 
that. She shuddered a little when Tony 
crossed her view, so fierce was his battered 
face, so blood-bespattered was he all over, 
so murderous did he seem with his reeking 
butcher knife in hand; but his job was 
done. Tony only appeared to disappear. 

As she stood there gazing out along the 
broad expanse of the clean decks and aloft 
at the towering mass of canvas all alight 
in the deepening sunlight, her resentment 
passed. She had felt rebellious at being 
sent from the wheel. Now she knew that 
she had been at fault. 

She wondered how Drake had fared, not 
having heard anything amiss. She had 
heard Captain Stevens come below and en- 
ter his stateroom, but she paid no atten- 
tion. Now he came out, washed up, with 
his blond curls combed into order, and 
stood behind her. 

At that moment Mary’s thoughts were 
not upon Jake Stevens. She was very femi- 
nine, and she dearly loved a mystery. 
What occupied her mind to the exclusion of 
all else, just then, was Drake’s real motive 
in making this voyage. She had already 
recalled the circumstances of their previous 
moment of proximity. She recalled the 
fine old house whose gate he had slammed; 
and she could not make him out to be any- 
thing less than a son of the house. She 


remembered his golf bag, and his clothes; 
and Stevens had said that he was the dress- 
suited dude of the crimp’s place. 
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“ And Mag’s fancy man!” she whispered 
vehemently to herself, suddenly recalling 
all that was needed to complete the picture. 

She half turned and bumped into Ste- 
vens. He put his hand on her arm, holding 
her gently. She noticed that his face was 
bruised, but his eyes were troubled with a 
softer trouble than anger. She felt a little 
afraid of what he was going to say. 

“* Mary,” he said, and she scarcely rec- 
ognized his voice, so thick was it—‘‘ Mary, 
I am responsible to your father for you. 
Will you please not talk to the men when 
at their work? It is beneath your station 
to make free with that boy Drake—” 

The girl stopped him with a sharp cry 
of protest. 

“ You dare say that?” she panted. “TI 
make free! And Mr. Drake is not—” 

“ Now you have let it out, Mary,” the 
skipper said grimly. “ Drake is not a ship’s 
boy. God knows what he really is. He may 
be a—’” 

“ He is at least a gentleman!” she inter- 
rupted sharply. 

The captain’s expression changed. A 
deep yearning shone in his eyes. His 
strong, roughly handsome features softened 
until she perforce had to respect the emotion 
governing him. 

““ Mary, don’t you see that whatever he 
is, you should not encourage him in famil- 
iarities? I promised your father to take 
care of you. I shall do that. I had hoped, 
in time, to earn the right to take care—” 

Mary was uncomfortable. She wished he 
would not say such things. She feared what 
might follow. How she prayed that some- 
body would come in! And, like an angel 
of light, Ike Saintly, the steward, entered 
the saloon with the crash and rattle of a 
tray of silver.” 

“T must get ready for breakfast now, 
gum Stevens,” Mary said with heartfelt 
relief. 

She could have hugged humble Ike 
Saintly. 





XI 


THE Orontes had crossed the line in 
twenty-two days. Any other skipper would 
have exulted in her speed. Under different 
circumstances, Captain Stevens might have 
thrilled to it, but he did not. He scarcely 
seemed to notice the ship’s splendid prog- 
ress. He had withdrawn into a grim, sullen 
shell of taciturnity, which only cracked or 
softened when Mary was on deck. At 
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such times he looked as if he were putting 
on a mask for her especial benefit, but 
would gladly throw it aside and burst out 
roaring. 

The weather hardened, too, as the ship 
sailed south. Her yards were braced sharp 
up, and instead of running pleasantly over 
long, easy swells before a brisk, fair breeze, 
she leaned to the sharper pressure on her 
side, flinging the seas high at her bows, and 
wearing her jibs all dark with wet. 

Mary bloomed forth the genuine Nep- 
tune’s daughter she was. When she stood 
on the poop, facing the hard breeze, her 
hair flying wildly, challenging the sun with 
its copper glints, her face alight with color, 
she was the embodiment of virile girlhood. 
Every line of her was as harmonious as the 
sweep of a fine clipper’s hull, grace and 
strength in one. Her sparkling blue eyes 
held the dancing deeps of the fathomless 
seas in them. Her laughter was something 
for the drear, drowned gods to awake to 
hear. 

She had admirers, of course. Quite aside 
from Jake Stevens’s jealous guardianship 
and the rather amusing admiration of 
Drake, two young officers trod the decks 
more buoyantly in her presence, uttered 
orders with a more commanding ring to 
their voices, shaved more regularly, and 
wore collars. Joe Bunting filled the fore- 
castle with her praises, for she had smiled 
upon him and called him “ Joe.” Even 
old Bill Gadgett allowed that she was a 
“damned fine Judy.” Ike Saintly had lit- 
tle to say, but would have hurled his puny 
body headlong into a shark’s maw at her 
bidding. 

He was wise, too, was Ike, the steward. 
Though naturally Mary did not thank him 
for crashing in with his tray of silver and 
cutting short an interview with Stevens 
which threatened to grow embarrassing— 
that is, she did not thank him in so many 
words—it was astonishing how many times 
after that he managed to have business in 
the saloon when the skipper and she were 
together; and it was astonishing that she 
never frowned upon him. Ike followed her 
around with his eyes, as a faithful dog of 
humble breed follows the kindly hand that 
has befriended him. 

There was one fine evening when the 
skipper did not appear on deck during the 
dog watches. The sailors on the fore hatch 
struck up a singsong, knowing full well that 
they would soon be glad to spend their dog 
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watches in the warmer forecastle. Young 
Tubbs performed miracles with a comb and 
paper. Sims hammered upon the deck 
water tank with a belaying pin. ‘The ac- 
cordion groaned magnificently. 

Somebody started a song, but it petered 
out. Tony raised his voice and yelped a 
few notes of an Italian air, but the musi- 
cians did not know the music, and the 
sailors could not sing the chorus. 

“Myke ’im shut ’is silly row!” cried 
Herbert Oates foolishly. 

Herbert would probably keep after Tony 
until something happened to him.. He was 
always yammering nonsense about his girl’s 
wedding ring, which Tony had stolen. 
Serve her right, his shipmates said. She 
should know better than to wear a bloke’s 
ring when she was with another bloke, 
Tony had threatened Herbert, too, but 
Oates wouldn’t heed. That sort of silly 
swine wouldn’t, they said. 

“ Myke ’im shut ’is dago trap!” whined 
Herbert. 

Tony stopped singing and began to un- 
coil himself, his beady black eyes glittering 
with rage. 

Nobody had seen Mary run down the 
poop ladder and walk forward except Mr. 
Twining, whose remonstrance she had 
laughingly flouted. She came up to the 
fore hatch all aglow with the adventure, 
Her big blue eyes danced, she was flushed, 
rosily, and she floated in upon the scene 
like a sunburst through a thundercloud. 
Men started to their feet. 

“ Please don’t stop!” she cried. ‘“ Won't 
you carry on with the music? I would like 
to hear your singsong.” 

Her father would never permit her to 
go near the men. When at sea with him, 
she scarcely ever left the poop and the 
cabins; but she did not share his belief 
that sailors were rascals in the lump. She 
smiled down at Tony, who was on his hands 
and knees, midway of getting up to anni- 
hilate Herbert Oates. 

““What were you doing, Tony? Please 
go on. I love tricks!” 

Tony had never learned the knack of 
killing with a glance, so Mary did not die. 
She wondered why the men snickered. As 
for Tony’s devilish scowl, she put that 
down to bad temper, and bad temper was 
not to be permitted to sway her purpose. 
She came to join in a singsong, and there 
must be a singsong. 

“ You're all shy, I believe!” she laughed. 
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Hey, you 


“T’ll sing you a song myself. 
Play ‘ Mai- 


sailor with the hurdy-gurdy! 
muna,’ can you?” 

The young Swede blushed, and squeezed 
out an opening bar of the beautiful air. 
Mary had made another friend for life; 
but she had no thought just then for any- 
thing but the song. Even the laughing 
face of Drake across the hatch failed to 
bother her. She raised her clear, fine con- 
tralto without a trace of self-consciousness: 

“The boatman cries it’s time to part, 
No longer can we stay; 


’Twas then Maimuna taught my heart 
How much a glance can say.” 


She was certain that another voice sang 
that refrain with her. Out of a corner of 
her eye she caught sight of Drake looking 
squarely at her. She felt the warm blood 
welling to her face, and for the first time 
felt out of place. 

Joe Bunting’s fat, wheezing voice took 
up the second refrain, and all” hands roared 
in chorus—all except Tony, who was too 
mad, and Herbert, who was too scared: 


“*Twas then Maimuna taught my heart 
How much a glance can say.” 


Bravely she sang the song through to 
the bitter end. It was one of the songs 
beloved by deep-water sailormen, and they 
sang it with vigor, once the shyness of the 
first verse wore off; but Mary was glad 
when it was over, for she traced that first 
harmonizing voice to Drake, and there was 
altogether too much feeling in his rendition 
of some of the lines. 

When the last echo of rough, salty voices 
died away in the windy spaces aloft, she 
whispered to the young Swede, and he 
struck into a dance tune. Mary had care- 
fully noted the different men. Joe Bunting 
sat cross-legged, nearest to her. Drake was 
far outside the circle. She stepped beside 
Joe with a laughing challenge. 

“ Stand up and dance with me, Joe,” she 
said, and held out her hand. 

Joe blushed. All over his rubicund face 
the rich color flooded. Even to his gray- 
shot red hair he blushed, while his ship- 
mates snickered. Mary had not allowed 
for the terrific shyness of men of the deep 
sea before a decent woman. It is really 
only respect, but a respect so deep, so tre- 
mendously sincere, that for a while it robs 
the sailor of speech, volition, and wits. 

The accordion squawked exuberantly. 

“Go on, Joe!” ‘“ Shake a leg, Buntin’!” 
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“Don’t keep the lady waitin’, you mug!” 
his mates threw at him. 

“Why, Joe, you'll surely dance with 
me?” she laughed down at the fat little red 
man. 

Then, before she knew what had hap- 
pened, she found herself spinning to the 
music with a strong arm about her, and 
the laughing black eyes of Alden Drake 
looking straight into hers. 

After the dance, she bade the men good 
night. She left them with very much more 
color in her face than she had taken for- 
ward. She was quiet, too, when Mr. Twi- 
ning rallied her about it; but she felt the 
pressure of that strong arm for hours, and 
saw the laughing quiz of those black eyes 
even in her sleep. There was no resentment 
in her memories of either. 


In the days that followed, the angel of 
peace hovered a bit farther away from the 
Orontes than usual. After the first few 
days of settling down, when, the men and 
the mates not being mutually acquainted, 
the officers of- necessity seemed hard until 
they knew the sailors, the finest of harmony 
had ruled the tall clipper. The men were 
as good as the average, if not better. The 
mates knew their work, and ‘did not drive 
the men unnecessarily. 

But the devil seemed to have entered 
into Captain Stevens. He ordered the 
mates to work the men at jobs and hours 
out of reason. The two young officers had 
to do it. Instead of peace, there was smol- 
dering discontent in the forecastle, and the 
men blamed Drake for it. Even Joe Bunt- 
ing and Nick Coombs, both friends, grum- 
bled that he had brought this upon the men 
by daring to put up a fight when the skipper 
hammered him. 

“You ’adn’t no right to bust the old man 
in the mug, matey,” said Joe, who had just 
come down from a two hours’ swing aloft 
in a bowline, putting on — gear for 
which there was no need. 

“ T’d bust the devil in the mug if he hit 
me like the old man did!” Drake retorted. 

“ My lad, you might bust the devil, and 
they’d sing songs about you in hell,” said 
Nick Coombs gloomily; “ but it ain’t ’cord- 
in’ to Bristol fashion to wallop the skipper 
of a windjammer in the kisser and expect 
to come off with a medal. Somebody’s 
about due to smell Zot fat, my son!” 

Drake took all their grumbling with a 
laugh. He was sorry for them, but told 
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them to blame the skipper rather than him. 
It was the skipper who started in to ham- 
mer him, not he the skipper. ll told, 
however, there was unrest in the forecastle 
where before had been peace. 

Herbert Oates asked to be shifted over 
to the other watch. He was afraid of 
Tony. Tony was bound to kill him, he 
said. Herbert was laughed at by the mate. 
He took his tale to the skipper, who ran 
him out of the cabin by his collar, and told 
the mate to tie a rattle around his neck. 

Tony grinned evilly at the panic he was 
starting. He and the doctor had formed 
themselves into a gang of two. The doc- 
tor, dirty at first, dirtier as the voyage 
rolled on, was an outcast. Not even the 
apprentices stooped to toady to him for 
privileges. Instead of flattering him, so 
that they might cook their dog’s body in 
the afternoons for supper, they went bold- 
ly to the mate, and secured the privilege 
officially. That made the doctor hate the 
mate. 

Soon there would be trouble with the 

crew, too; for the food, good enough, was 
spoiled by bad cooking. Tony was a good 
man to swing in with. He handled a knife 
like a man, did Tony. Thus the doctor 
reasoned. ‘ 
-* Old Bill Gadgett, the boatswain, after 
settling down to a comfortable voyage with 
a crew that knew its work, found himself 
suddenly as much bedamned and disliked 
as the doctor; and all because he was or- 
dered by the mates to work up the men. 

Drake had done all the humiliating jobs 
of the ship in turn. The apprentices were 
given the brasswork to clean, and he was 
assigned to the morning job of cleaning out 
the chicken coops and the sheep pen. That 
was always to be done in the hours when 
Mary Manning took her morning walk on 
deck. It was an unpleasant job. Chick- 
ens kept in narrow quarters become nasty. 
They smell. The smell has a bad habit of 
lingering in a fellow’s clothes. 

But Drake whistled and sang at his un- 
pleasant tasks. He whistled “ Anchored,” 
and when Mary was in sight he sang 
“¢ Maimuna.” 

The breezes hardened into gales as the 
latitudes were crossed. The watches were 
hard worked all day, without any extra jobs 
having to be invented—new running gear, 
preventer backstays, a new sail, or a quick 
shift to an old one while a rent was patched. 
Chips overhauled tops and crosstrees, mast 
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fids and rigging screws, and saw to his tar- 
paulins and batten wedges. 

The skysail had been long furled. Heavy 
water had tumbled aboard. The big, 
roomy, dry forecastle had long begun to 
sweat and drip. The weather was not cold 
—just dismal for lack of the bright sun. 

Now and again the wind gathered power 
and heeled the big ship over. Then it was 
“ royal and flying jib halyards,” stand by, 
and “sway away again” when the gust 
passed. ; 

Then came the night when the doctor 
was washed out of his galley, bombarded 
by his pots and smothered in a sticky mass 
of dough, which would certainly have 
brought about his end as a cook had it ever 
been made into bread. The doctor never 
knew that his narrow escape from drown- 
ing had saved his job for a little while 
longer. 

The sea that cleaned out his galley filled 
the deep main deck. It held the ship down 
perilously. It was no time for cracking on. 

“Take in the royals, mister,” said the 
skipper reluctantly. 

“‘ Leggo royal halyards!” roared the sec- 
ond mate. “ Clew ’em up! - A hand apiece 
to furl ’em!” 

“Send down the skysail yard, mister,” 
the skipper growled. 

The royals flogged high aloft. The men 
at the clew lines hauled and howled: 

“ Hey-ai-a-ay! Hey-hey-hey-hey! 
hey!” 

The apprentices were on their way aloft 
to their furling while yet the sails flogged 
in the tightening ropes. 

“Two ’ands send down the skys’! yard!” 
roared old Bill Gadgett. 

Young Tubbs and Sims sprang into the 
main rigging. Strong and lusty young 
sailormen they were, whatever faults might 
have been theirs in other ways. They 
raced each other for precedence at the 
futtock rigging, each striving to be first 
over the top. They fought for first place 
in the narrowing topmast rigging. 

The apprentice on the royal yard heard 
them cursing each other above the shriek- 
ing of the squall. He wondered why they 
were coming up, for there was already 
somebody on the skysail yard above him. 

“On deck!” yelled a voice from the sky- 
sail yard. “ Take the weight, skys’l yard!” 

Tubbs and Sims stopped in their mad 
race, staring aloft into the darkness. The 
royal was finished, and the apprentice 
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climbed into the topgallant rigging beside 
them. They felt the skysail halyards pull 
tight as men on deck swayed away. Then: 

“ Lower away easy, skysail halyards!” 

The slender yard crept down into sight. 

“Hold on!” bawled the unseen man 
aloft. There was a very brief pause while 
he cast off the upper yardarm brace and 
lift. “‘ Lower away handsomely! All clear!” 

A figure flashed downward by a back- 
stay to the deck. 

“ That was Drake sent down the skysail 
yard, sir—did it single-handed,” the sec- 
ond mate told the skipper, when the ship 
was snug again. 

“T’ll have the police investigate him in 
Cape Town!” the captain growled. 


XII 


Gray seas rolled from horizon to hori- 
zon, with a gray sky overhead. The 
Orontes staggered through the roaring crests 
like a stallion through a wolf pack. Snugged 
down to six topsails, reefed main topgal- 
Jantsail, reefed foresail, and two jibs and 
spanker, she stormed along with torrents of 
brine pouring from scupper ports and 
drowned forecastle head. The long stream- 
ers of water dripping from her jibboom rig- 
ging were like the hoary whiskers of a 
trampling sea god. 

The decks were too full of boarding seas 
for the men to work. Only here and there, 
where it could be done safely, a man had a 
job. Two apprentices helped and watched 
Sails patching flags on the poop. 

The skipper walked nervously to and 
from the helm. He was a seaman of the 
finest stamp,.was Jake Stevens. There 
was no such thing as fear in his big body; 
but this was his first command, and it is 
only the hit-or-miss sailor who assumes 
bravado the first time he takes his first 
ship through a hard dusting. 

Mary stood at the rail, wind-whipped 
and splendidly eager. She looked as much 
a part of the scene as the great combers 
themselves. Her eyes sparkled, and her 
ted lips were parted in ecstasy. 

When a mile-long sea roared up and 
poured its untold tons of gray spite over 
the bulwarks, to flood the main deck anew, 
she gripped the rail with her capable hands 
until the knuckles shone white through the 
brown skin, and her fine body swayed to 
the ship’s giddy roll. Little wisps of 
brown hair lay wet on her cheek under her 
sou’wester. She laughed happily when a 


flying spray drenched her face and pat- 
tered like shot against her oilskin coat. 

Cape Town lay ahead, with its promise of 
a pleasant break in the voyage; and the 
ship, though staggering, staggered on a 
straight line for her port at a speed which 
racked the arms of the reel man when the 
log was hove. 

Small quarrels that had been simmering 
among the crew died down, and sailorlike 
discussions of shoregoing jollifications took 
up the spare time of all hands. Lip- 
smacking remembrances of Cape Smoke, 
Ticcy beer, and girls who knew all the 
ropes; quieter, more serious hints between 
chums of big wages up country; gold 
mines, diamond fields, jobs on the mounted 
police force—all these kept the forecastle 


buzzing while the great seas pounded at the. 


iron bows and poured their hissing torrents 
over the six-foot bulwarks. 

With the harder weather, a change came 
over Captain Stevens. He was a complete 
seaman in every way, and that side of him 
never changed. ‘The change was in his at- 
titude toward Drake, and with reference to 
Mary. 

Drake no longer found himself humili- 
ated by the infliction of offensive jobs, un- 
less the work was actually necessary, and 
such as a ship’s boy would ordinarily do. 
Some tasks were shared by the ship’s ap- 
prentices, as would be usual; but Drake 
was treated as a boy—treated as a ship- 
master would be likely to treat the humblest 
of his creatures shipped in the customary 
manner. He no longer got the satisfaction 
of suspecting that Jake Stevens had seen 
under the cloak in which he was so strange- 
ly masquerading. 

The two mates regarded him queerly 
sometimes. Young Mr. Adams had asked 
him if he was making the voyage to win a 
bet. That was after the sending down of 
the skysail yard. 

“‘You’re no greenhorn, Drake,” the sec- 
ond mate had said. ‘ What’s it all about?” 

He had winked sagely. Somehow, since 
the very earliest days of the passage, 
neither of the mates had treated Drake 
exactly as a ship’s boy. They seemed to 
sense that there was some peculiar motive 
underlying his voyage in the Orontes. 

“ Yes, sir,”” Drake had told him, coolly 
ignoring the essential question. ‘“ It’s a bet 
—that’s what it is.” 

But the greatest change that happened 
gave Drake more uneasiness than he liked. 
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Stevens developed into a wooer. Not even 
the blindest of bats could fail to see that 
the skipper was smitten with a strong man’s 


passion for Mary Manning. 


No man need wonder at it, either. In 
the blusterous days, when sprays flew and 
sea crests roared aboard, when gales stung 
and rain squalls kept the decks drumming, 
she was on deck every day and all day, 
except for mealtimes. She looked as if 
she belonged there, too, with her glistening 
oilskins, her blooming cheeks, her sea-blue 
eyes. She was the true daughter of ocean. 

She stood on the poop as strongly at ease 
as any man there, swaying to the roll of 
the ship, leaning against the stronger blasts, 
facing the volleying spindrift that some- 
times stung like nettles. 

Captain Stevens kept the deck, too. The 
mates grumbled to each other. There was 
never a chance to snatch a few surrepti- 
tious drags on a cutty pipe in the lee of the 
chart house. 

Stevens made quick work of his naviga- 
tional calculations in order to lose no mo- 
ment of the hours that Mary spent on deck. 
His keen eyes took on a softer glow. He 
spoke to officers or men in quieter tones. 
There had hitherto been a suggestion of 
proprietorship in his attitude toward his 
passenger, but now there was a dumb wor- 
ship that showed in his weather-bitten face. 

Mary seemed unaware of it. She laughed 
merrily in the teeth of the storm. She 
leaned back, laughing, against the force of 
the wind. She waved a jovial hand at gal- 
loping seas just as they toppled over the 
big ship’s rails; but never did she appear 
to realize that Jake Stevens was so deeply 
in love with her that her very light-hearted- 
ness pricked him to nervous irritation. 

Several times he had begun to speak to 
her in intimate vein, and had been choked 
off by sheer shyness. His was a shyness 
of speech. He felt like snatching her to 
him and bearing her off, like a caveman. 
He believed he could do that, too; yet there 
was always something stopping him. 

He became silent and morose at meals. 
He had never been a conversationalist of 
brilliance, but the pride of command had 
given him at least some words to utter 
from the head of his own table. Now he 
only spoke to offer some service. His eyes 
took on the powers his tongue refused. 

Gradually Mary grew uneasy. She could 
never glance at him now without finding 
his gaze bent hotly upon her. She kept 
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near the officers of the watch when she was 
on deck, after making that discovery. The 
intensity of the skipper’s visual regard only 
increased. 

When the noon observation placed the 
ship within two days’ sail of Table Bay, 
and preparations were afoot for coming into 
port, Captain Stevens made arrangements 
for the entertainment of Mary during the 
stay. She forgot her uneasiness, thawed 
toward him, and sent him into the seventh 
heaven of delight with her eagerness. 

They sat at the saloon table, poring over 
a Cape Town guidebook, long after the 
midday dinner had been cleared away. 
The steward was making his inventory of 
stores ready for revictualing, and Drake 
was helping him in the lazaret beneath the 
saloon. 

“You can stop at a hotel, Mary, and 
have a high old time,” Stevens said, look- 
ing steadfastly into her animated face. 

She passed over his use of her Christian 
name. She was chiefly interested in the 
welcome change. Her finger roved over the 
list of hotels. She was only dimly aware 
of what he was saying, until he got up 
from his chair and stepped around to hers. 

“ I’m going to take you around and show 
you everything, Mary. We'll be just like 
sweethearts—” 

She glanced up at him with sharp re- 
proof in her eyes, but he never saw that. 
He only saw the fair beauty of her, and it 
maddened him. He gathered her in his 
powerful arms as she half rose, and glued 
his lips to hers, while his breath issued 
hissingly from his nostrils in the passionate 
spasm that had mastered him. 

“Oh, would you dare?” she cried, half 
stifled. “ You shall pay—” 

Stevens laughed madly, and smothered 
her in a fiercer hug. 

“ Help!” she cried. “ Steward!” 

Loyal Ike clambered out of the hatch, 
wide-eyed with fear. He could not ignore 
that cry, nor could he ignore the fact that 
the skipper was the foe he must attack. 
He spat on his thin, pale hands, mumbled a 
curse, and laid a feeble grip on the skip- 
per’s arm. 

The next instant he was flung aside. 
Drake thrust forward, his face white and 
his eyes ablaze, and twisted a hand into the 
skipper’s neckband. 

Stevens abruptly came to his senses. For 
a moment he went pale, realizing what he 
had done. Then, while Mary, in a fury, ran 
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to her cabin to wash her lips, Drake faced 
a crisis. This was going to be a fight—that 
was the idea foremost in his mind. He 
felt a mild wonder whether or not he had 
hardened enough; but Stevens didn’t seem 
eager to annihilate him. 

“ Steward!” 

It was the skipper’s voice, cold, hard, 
‘and passionless. 

“ Yes, sir!” said Ike, trembling. 

“Tell Mr. Twining to put this boy in 
irons!” 

Without another word, without a glance, 
Stevens went to his stateroom, leaving 
Drake standing there and feeling foolish. 

Had he been a genuine greenhorn, 
Drake might have flung himself upon his 
foe, and made quite a fuss before submit- 
ting; but he was wise in the ways of the 
sea. Now that Mary’s need no longer ex- 
isted, his anger cooled. He believed the 
skipper would scarcely offend again—at any 
rate, not before arriving in Table Bay. 
Much might happen after their arrival. 

““Come along, my son,” grinned Mr. 
Twining, jingling the irons. “I don’t 


know just what bet you’re paying by 


making this voyage, but you ain’t welshing 
any part of it. Come along, my lad!” 


Lying in the darkest corner of the lazaret, 
which was his improvised prison, Drake 
grinned to hear the excited comments upon 
his ironing from the boys sent down to help 
Ike in his place. 

“He almost corpsed the old man,” whis- 
pered one. 

“Get out! He kissed the gal, and the 
old man clapped him into clink,” retorted 
another. ‘“ Didn’t he, Ike?” 

Ike bade them get along with their work 
and mind their own affairs; but boys would 
not be boys if they were content with that 
sort of satisfaction. ‘They saved conjec- 
ture for the half deck in the dog watch. 

“‘ Drake’s some mystery, anyhow,” they 
decided definitely, meanwhile. 


Shut off from the light of day when the 
hatch was replaced, Drake only knew of 
the ship’s coming into port by the distant 
sounds and the changing motion. He knew 
when the seas diminished to gentle swells. 
He heard the weird cries of the men at 
the braces, and later at clew lines and 
bunt: lines. He heard the toot of a tug- 
boat, then the sudden uprighting of the 
ship as the sails were spilled and the tug 
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started to pull her in. He heard the faint 
howling of the men furling the big courses: 


“We'll haul—ah! And furl—ah! 
An’ pay Paddy Doyle fer ’is boots!” 


Then a period of stillness, only faintly 
broken by the tinkling of smooth water 
outside the vessel’s skin, and the fainter 
creak and thud of the rudder head in its 
trunk. At last came the shrill whistle of 
the skipper, the hoarse toot of the tug let- 
ting go, the distant roaring reply of the 
mate to the whistle, and the crashing jar 
of the chain cable as the anchor went down; 
then stillness, rest. 

Drake only guessed at hours or time. 
It did not seem long before voices were 
heard close overhead in the saloon. There 
was Mary’s voice, eager and excited at her 
first visit to a new foreign port; the skip- 
per’s gruff voice, answering some question 
with ill humor; and—Drake sat up in spite 
of his cramp and his irons, banging his 
head on a beam, but tingling with eagerness 
—another voice, a stranger’s, saying: 

“ T cannot tell you anything further, cap- 
tain, except in Mr. Drake’s presence. Isn’t 
he on board?” 

“ He’s on board all right—in irons, God 
damn him!” 

“In irons?” The stranger’s voice sound- 
ed shocked. Drake laughed aloud. “ What 
for?” 

“See here, mister,” cut in Stevens’s 
voice harshly. ‘“ Until I have something 
better than your say-so to heave me out, 
I’m master of this ship. Drake stowed 
away. He was allowed to sign on, in- 
stead of being hove overboard. Ship’s boy, 
he is. You can call him ‘ Mr. Drake’ all 
you want, but he’s ship’s boy here, and 
he’s in irons because I put him in. That’s 
reason enough for any shipmaster!” 

“You won’t improve matters by taking 
this tone, captain,” the strange voice went 
on. “ Here is my authority from Captain 
Manning. Here is a letter from Mr. 
Drake’s lawyers, also one from Captain 
Manning, which I may only deliver to Mr. 
Drake personally in your presence. Will 
you kindly have him brought here?” 

Drake lay back and laughed until he 
ached, visualizing Jake Stevens’s face at 
that moment. Then the hatch was lifted. 
Ike crept down and unlocked the part of 
his irons which fastened him to a stanchion, 
and helped him to clamber into the saloon, 
still handcuffed, still smiling. 
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“Mr. Drake, I scarcely expected to meet 
you like this,” said a solemn-looking indi- 
vidual in decorous attire, stepping forward 
and taking Drake’s hand with an expres- 
sion of horror at the irons. 

Drake was enjoying it all hugely. He 
glanced at Mary. Her blue eyes were wide 
with wonder, Stevens glared blackly at him 
over the top of a sheet of notepaper. The 
solemn man proceeded, holding out two 
large envelopes: 

“Mr. Drake, I am Mr. Fielding, of 
Fielding &. Powers, acting on the instruc- 
tions of your lawyers at home in your be- 
half. Here are the papers concerning your 
purchase of the Orontes. Captain Stevens 
does not appear willing to believe that he 
has placed his owner in irons.” 

Mr. Fielding’s tone and look, as he 
uttered these words, did complete justice 
to the dignified old school to which he be- 
longed. Mary’s big eyes could scarcely 
open wider. Her surprise took the form 
of a soft, rosy blush stealing over her face. 
Ike Saintly stared goggle-eyed, until Ste- 
vens gave him a scowl, when he ducked 
hurriedly into the pantry and goggled from 
there. 

“Tf you will be good enough to open 
and read those letters,” Drake said, holding 
out his manacled hands with an apologetic 
smile. 

Mr. Fielding adjusted his glasses higher 
up on his thin nose. Two seamen entered 
the companionway and clumped down the 
stairs. One staggered under a heavy sea 
chest, canvas-covered, tasseled, and grum- 
meted. The other shouldered a sea bag, 
full-packed and padlocked. Mr. Adams 
was heard bidding them be careful in a 
voice so charged with amazement that 
Drake was forced again to laugh outright. 

“ For Captain Drake, sir!” the first sea- 
man announced, easing the sea chest down, 
and trying not to appear surprised. 

It was ruddy little Joe Bunting, and he 
stood wheezing beside the chest. 

“Thank you, Joe—leave it there,” said 
Drake. 

Joe turned and went out slowly, almost 
solemnly. Nick Coombs set down the bag 
as tenderly as if it were a babe, propping it 
against the chest. Then he gave Drake one 
dark, sorrowful glance, as if reproaching 
him for keeping his shipmates out of.such 
a juicy secret, and followed Joe on deck. 

‘“‘ Hadn’t you better release Mr. Drake?” 
Fielding suggested again, with a troubled 
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glance at Stevens. “It is really most un- 
usual for me to have to read a client’s 
correspondence in such circumstances.” 

“ Captain Manning’s letter to me tells me 
I’m to surrender command,” Stevens said 
harshly. ‘“ Who to, Mr. Drake? He only 
says to the nominee of the new owner. 
That ’ll be the man to loose you.” 

“Then give me the keys, Stevens,” 
laughed Drake, holding out his hands. “I 
have purchased the Orontes so that I may 
command her myself.” 

The steward’s white face was framed in 
the dim pantry door like a mask of death 
coming into life. Ike had little human 
enthusiasm, but he enthused now to the 
top of his small capacity. He snapped his 
skinny fingers, glancing at Mary, quite 
ready to wink boldly at her if she but 
looked his way. 

“On the whole, I think you had better 
unlock the irons, Captain Stevens, since you 
are the master of the ship until a formal 
change is made at the customhouse,” 
smiled Drake. “ There is no reason why 
there should be hard words or hard feel- 
ings. I shan’t hold this ironing matter 
against you. Perhaps you had excellent rea- 
son. I’m sure we shall continue the voyage 
in harmony, and you—” 

“ What?” yelled Stevens, fumbling with 
the handcuff key. ‘“ Me go on with you 
as master? I’d see your neck as long as 
my arm first! You pulled this trick with 
dirty money, just to spite me. I want no 
more than to—” 

“No need for loud talking,” Drake cut 
in sharply. “ First let us go to the cus- 
tomhouse and settle the matter. Then—” 

“Then I only want five minutes’ talk 
with you on neutral ground behind the 
sheds before I pack my dunnage for 
home!” snarled Stevens. 

Drake nodded grimly as the irons fell 
from him. Then he brushed his clothes and 
hair with his hands and went smilingly to 
Mary. 

“‘ Miss Mary, if you have read the letter 
Captain Manning tells me he sent you, 
you know that your father has sold the 
ship to me. It will make no difference to 
your voyage, except that I shall be your 
captain for the rest of the passage. Cap- 
tain Stevens and I are now going to ne- 
gotiate the change of masters. When I 
return on board, may I hope to have your 
company at dinner ashore to-night?” 

“ Miss Manning is going to dinner with 
























me!” snapped Stevens. “I'll call for you 
at five, Mary.” . 

Drake glanced at her face, waiting for 
her to speak. There was a gleam in her 
dark blue eyes, and a tiny pucker ran be- 
tween them. He had never seen that 
expression before in her. Had he not 
believed that Mary Manning was as full 
of courage as she was of health, he would 
have suspected that look meant fear. Yet 
there was nothing for her to be afraid of. 
He met her eye, and looked his question. 

“T promised Captain Stevens,” she said. 

“But I’m not sure that Mr. Stevens 
will be free,” said Drake, slightly accenting 
the ‘“‘ mister.” 

“ You can bet I'll be the freest man in 
this port as soon as I leave the custom- 
house,” Stevens grinned. “ Barrin’, of 
course, that five minutes of your time that 
I’ve bespoke, Captain Drake.” 

Stevens, in his turn, emphasized the 
“ captain.” 

“* Of course, if Mr. Stevens is free, you 
must keep your promise, Mary,” Drake 
laughed easily, meeting the black glare of 
Stevens calmly enough; “but I scarcely 
think he will be. I shall come for you at 
half past five. No gentleman expects a lady 
to wait more than half an hour for him. 
Shall we go ashore now, Fielding? You 
ready, Stevens?” 

Mr. Fielding was very glad to go. There 
was too much dynamite in the surcharged 
atmosphere of the Orontes’s cabin. He 
knew little of the men of the wide waters. 
He trembled with the dread that these two 
stalwart, bronzed men would back menacing 
words with murderous blows. Particularly 
he feared Stevens. Like most folks whose 
lives fall in placid grooves, he believed 
largely in appearances. A _ grim-visaged, 
knotty, tough-looking man was more to be 
feared than a man of the pale, smooth, 
smiling type; and Jake Stevens did little 
to mend that idea as he followed on deck 
with his papers and certificate, grinding his 
powerful teeth savagely until a tiny trickle 
of blood appeared at the corners of his 
mouth. 

He seemed to brood over something more 


than the astounding change of rank. On ~ 


the wharf he walked behind the others as 
they sought a cab to take them up Adderley 
Street to the customhouse. They waited 
for him. He came up to Drake, his glit- 
tering eyes full of sinister meaning. He 
made no move toward entering the vehicle. 
6 
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“ What was that funny crack you made 
about me maybe not being at liberty to- 
night?” he demanded. “ This here’s about 
as good a place as any to settle the private 
matters between you and me!” 

Mr. Fielding again lost the air of se- 
curity that he had regained upon stepping 
ashore.’ Stevens looked to him now like 
nothing so much as a forbidding brute 
contemplating murder. 

“Only that you will have to ask for 
leave, and you may not get it, Mr. Stevens,” 
replied Drake composedly. 

“ Ask—for—leave! Little cherubs of 
hell! Who from—you?” 

“ Exactly! I believe in my chief officer 
staying on board while cargo is working 
out. Come, step in! Time flies.” 

Stevens seemed to choke. He hurled 
down his papers on the road, and laid a 
nervous hand on Drake’s arm through the 
cab door. 

“My son,” rasped he, “ you’ve pulled 
something over on me that I don’t believe 
any shipmaster ever had pulled over on him 
before; but one thing you can’t do—you 
can’t give Jake Stevens orders on the ship 
he’s sailed master of. To-night I take 
Miss Manning to dinner. To-morrow I 
book passage home. Between now and 
then me and you are going to—” 

“Do get in and let’s go!” Drake inter- 
rupted impatiently. “Do you want to 
start brawling out here in daylight, for all 
the world and Cape Town to see, and then 
expect to take a lady to dinner like a gen- 
tleman? I'll give you that five minutes 
presently. I wouldn’t miss it for the world. 
You won’t quit the Orontes, either. You'll 
go on as mate, and if you’re decent about 
it you'll lose nothing in wages—nor will 
Adams or Twining. You’ll—” 

“ T’ll go mate under you? The hell you 
say!” 

A policeman drifted near, and Drake 
pulled Stevens inside the cab. 

“ You'll be a deserter if you quit,” Drake 
said, as they started off. 

“T’m not quitting—I’m superseded!” 
snarled Stevens, knowing he had the right 
of that. 

“ Perhaps you're right,” Drake rejoined 
carelessly. “ Perhaps you’d better quit. I 
don’t want a first mate who’s scared of me. 
I never had much use for a coward. If 
you’re that kind, you’d better—” 

“Stop!” choked Stevens, gripping 
Drake’s arm fiercely, his face working 
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and writhing as if he were in imminent 
peril of a stroke. “ Don’t say another 
word! Come on in and get this thing 
over. Then give me that five minutes—two 
minutes—only just one minute ‘ll do! 
Coward? Quitter? Oh, sweet little cherubs! 
Here you are, mister! Come on in!” 


XII 


THE business of transferring ownership 
and command of the Orontes was not a 
lengthy matter. The wheels had been 
greased very effectively through cable ne- 
gotiations while the ship was on her way 
out to the Cape. When signatures were 
affixed to documents, there was nothing 
else to do prior to the clearing of the ship 
when ready to proceed. 

“ Now let’s go somewhere and fix up 
that—” 

Drake turned, speaking for Stevens’s 
benefit, and found that Jake was not there. 

“« Just went out with the master of that 
white bark,” an attendant said. ‘“ Gone 
to the hotel, I think, sir.” 

Mr. Fielding looked vastly relieved. 
Now he could indulge his courteous nature 


to the limit in extending good wishes and 
congratulations to his new client without 
being momentarily in fear of some outburst 
from glowering Jake Stevens. 

“ Really, sir, it would be better if you let 


the man go,” he said. “A horrid fellow! 
A perfect brute, I imagine! Do keep your 
eyes open, sir, at least until he’s safély out 
of the way!” 

Drake laughed pleasantly as he bade 
Fielding good day. 

“TI like Stevens,” he said. “I have a 
feeling that we shall yet wind up the voyage 
good friends.” 

When the lawyer departed, Drake spent 
an hour looking for Stevens. In the first 
saloon bar he visited they said that Jake 
had just left with another man, after taking 
two hurried drinks. In the next place, 
stumbled upon by chance after several 
blanks had been drawn, Stevens had been 
alone, had bought rum, and had gone on. 

Drake tried one more place, nearer the 
docks, and then went aboard, for the clock 
pointed close to five. He was rather pleased 
that Jake had chosen to load up with Cape 
smoke before getting that five minutes’ in- 
terview. He knew there was a chance that 
when a man started out to drown his griev- 
ances in liquor, other things were likely to 
get drowned, too. 
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He hoped that Jake would fail to show 
up, so that he and Mary could enjoy an 
evening together. A drunken man would 
be easier to handle than a vold sober one; 
but in any condition Jake Stevens was 
going to be a handful, and Drake for once 
felt vain enough to want to present a good 
appearance before Mary. There were 
clothes in the sea chest and bag that had 
come to him by steamer—clothes fit for 
genteel wear. 

“Mr. Stevens aboard yet?” he asked 
Twining, at the gangway. 

“ No—no, sir,” replied the mate, with a 
queer smirk. 

As he answered, he regarded Drake 
whimsically, as if -conjecturing whether 
anything that had happened on the passage 
out as between first mate and ship’s boy 
could be brought against himself now. 
Drake almost grinned back. 

“‘ He was aboard,” added Twining. “ He 
came off half an hour ago in that white 
bark’s boat. I think Miss Manning saw 
him. He went away in the same boat.” 

““ How did he seem?” 

“ Angry, sir—very angry,” replied Twi- 
ning with a grin. 

“ Liquor?” 

“ A little, sir.” 

Drake laughed, and thrust out his hand. 

“You're a good fellow, Twining,” he 
said. ‘ Until other arrangements can be 
made, you carry on as you go. Start work- 
ing out the cargo as soon as the lighters 
come alongside. Whatever changes have to 
be made, you: will not suffer financially; 
and you may tell Adams the same thing 
applies to him. Please have the boat ready 
for Miss Manning and myself at half past 
five. Put Joe Bunting and Nick Coombs 
into the boat, and let Joe pick two more 
men. Then the four of them can stay 
ashore until we are ready to come aboard.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” responded Twining. 
Then, a bit awkwardly, he put in a word 
for himself. ‘I hope you understand, Cap- 
tain Drake, that it was under orders I hove 
you into the river on sailing day, and that 
I had to put you in irons.” 

“T believe you are the easiest mate I 
ever sailed with, Twining,” grinned Drake, 
and left his red-faced officer deeply ponder- 
ing over a possible double meaning in the 
simple words. 

In the saloon Mary sat writing letters. 
She looked up with apprehension, which 
changed te relief when she saw who it was. 
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** So you are coming to dinner with me?” 
smiled Drake. 

“I’m not sure I want to go out with any- 
body,” she retorted. Her tone was irritable 
_rather than angry. “ Captain Stevens was 
offensive when he returned. He upset me 
enough for one day!” 

Drake had dragged his sea chest and 
bag into a small unused stateroom, and an- 
swered her through the open door as he 
unlocked the chest: 

“ You can catch the mail to-morrow with 
the letters you have ready. We'll go past 
the post office. A little run out to Green 
Point, a nice little dinner beside the sea, 
with music—or would you prefer to run 
out to Rondebusch? That’s a gorgeous 
suburb, Mary—all roses, rhododendrons, 
silver-leaf bushes, and vineyards—” 

“T haven’t said I’m going anywhere!” 
she retorted sharply. 

“ Perhaps, for the first time, we had bet- 
ter say Green Point,” he went on, dragging 
out evening clothes and flinging them on 
the bunk. Her blue eyes flashed, and her 
red lips pouted, but he chattered on as if 
she only existed as something to do things 
for. “TI haven’t been out there since I was 
a ’prentice kid. Corking place, though! 
Better start getting ready, if the letters are 
finished. No use going to a place for din- 
ner after dinner’s over.” 

“TI won’t be ordered about like this!” 
she cried, angry at last. He glanced up at 
her as she stood beside the table, rosy and 
aroused. “I am not going to get ready, 
and you will please—” 

“ Half past five will give us time, but no 
more,” Drake said coolly. “I expect Stev- 
ens will soon be back. Of course, if you 
prefer—” 

She flounced into her cabin with a bang. 
Drake whistled softly as he dressed. 


They got ashore without meeting Stev- 


ens. Mary was prim and proper in every 
line; but Drake, from the corners of his 
eyes, watched her with mischievous humor 
in his expression. He had frightened her 
with the bogy of an evening with Stevens. 
He would have to make her feel more in 
the mood for amusement. 

“Tf Mr. Stevens comes down, he must 
take a shore boat,” he told Joe Bunting, at 
the steps. 

Joe had rowed stroke oar, and his twin- 
kling little gray eyes had never once wav- 
ered from Drake’s face. 
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“Mr. Twining said as ’ow we wuz to 
wait fer you, sir,’ Joe said. 

“Yes. So long as one of you is always 
in hail of the boat, and can find the rest of 
you quickly, you can all stretch your legs. 
Got any money?” 

“Dead hoss ’s only worked up a little 
while,” grinned Joe, licking his lips and 
glancing shrewdly at Nick. 

Nick Coombs shrugged his powerful 
shoulders and grinned in sympathy. Drake 
gave the men some cash, bade them keep 
sober and leave the women alone, and then 
hailed a cab to ride out to Green Point. 

“ Thanks—I prefer the street car,” Mary 
said curtly, when the closed automobile 
drew up. 

Drake ruefully relinquished the cozy 
prospect and signaled for a street car to 
stop. 

“T think you are right,” he said cheeri- 
ly. “It’s fun riding in these narrow little 
seats. They make two people get together, 
however distant they may be.” 

Mary would have changed her mind 
again, but the car started, and for three 
miles she tried to maintain her cool aloof- 
ness against the handicap of jumpy prox- 
imity. When a jolt flopped her hat over 
one eye just at the inopportune moment 
when he happened to look at her, and he 
had siraightened it for her with laughing 
eyes not more than a scant foot from hers, 
she thawed enough to smile. 

“T remember it,” he said. 

“Remember what?” she retorted, meet- 
ing his direct gaze with raised brows. 

“It’s the same funny little pot-shaped 
hat you wore when those fat old nags ran 
away with you.” 

In spite of her attempted coolness, she 
laughed, for she was a good sport after all. 
She had not, however, thought of any trick 
of memory when selecting that hat. She 
had taken it because it was her oldest. In 
the mood she was then in, she wanted to do 
Drake as little honor as possible. 

A good dinner, a bottle of good wine, and 
excellent music completed the work of 
bringing Mary back to normal. Drake 
helped, of course. He was out to enjoy 
himself, and went to the limit. 

Mary was amazed at the infinite lights 
flashed by this man whom she had seen 
only as a very rough diamond—except for 
that brief moment at his gate, which was 
not a meeting at all. Drake drank a good 
deal of wine—not more than would have 
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been usual at home, not more than a gen- 
tleman might drink safely, but enough, 
after abstinence, to loosen him up and 
make him sparkle. His laughter was a 
thing of sheer jollity and fun. When she 
seemed about to refuse to dance, he almost 
lifted her to the dance floor. 

When he took her to her seat again, she 
was all glowing with the thrill of his pres- 
ence. Her blue eyes gleamed with the 
deeps of sea caverns alight with mystic fires. 
His warm hand pressed hers as it lay on the 
table, and his laughing eyes challenged 
her: 

“Some day you're going to fall in love, 
Mary, and you won’t have very far to fall,” 
he said softly. 

She lowered her eyes and colored warm- 
ly. She wanted to give him look for look, 
to laugh at his laughter. She could not 


raise her eyes immediately. She tried to 
draw her hand away, but he moved his fin- 
gers and grasped it firmly. She was almost 
ready to answer his challenge lightly, when 
@ waiter approached. 

‘“ Captain Drake, a man at the rear bar 
wants to speak to you.” 


“Can’t he come here?” asked Drake, 
slightly annoyed. ‘ Who is he?” 

“JT think he’s one of your men from the 
ship, sir. He isn’t—well, he’s—” 

The man hesitated, but Drake under- 
stood. Whoever it might be was probably 
drunk. 

“ All right,” he said, rising. ‘‘ Excuse 
me, Mary. I'll be back in a minute.” 

He followed the waiter to the rear of the 
place. There was a bar there, which was 
used by drivers and underlings. A great 
noise was going on inside, mostly made by 
one man; and as Drake edged his way In, 
at the waiter’s heels, he recognized the loud 
talker’s voice with a sharp tightening of his 
nerves. In a moment he came face to face 
with Jake Stevens, as drunk as mixed liquor 
could make him, and ramping mad. ; 

“ That’s the bully boy!” roared Jake, 
lurching forward and walloping Drake 
heavily on the shoulder with an open hand. 
“ Tried to dodge me, hey? Tried to chouse 
me out o’ fi’ minutes’ conversation? I’m 
goin’ to break you into lil bits and stuff 
you down a sewer! I’m goin’ to—” 

Drake seized him by the arm and hauled 
him sharply to the door, while the crowd 
followed gleefully, all keyed up for a gor- 
geous bit of sport. The licking of a dress 
suit bloke was always fun for a crowd. 
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Stevens lurched along behind Drake, 
cursing horribly, beating at the strong grip 
that towed him faster than his unsteady 
feet wanted to travel. His eyes were al- 
most hidden under scowling brows; his face 
was swollen and purple with heated blood; 
his big, strong hands were scarred and 
bleeding, as if he had already tried his fists 
out on somebody else. Behind him lurched 
another seaman, perhaps the master of the 
white bark. 

Outside the door, still in the radius of 
light from the bar windows, Drake straight- 
ened Stevens up and shook him. 

“ Mr. Stevens, you are a disgrace to your 
ship. You will go back to Cape Town and 
go aboard the ship at once. You hear me?” 

“ Hark to the stowaway dude!” cackled 
Stevens, turning for approval to his com- 
panion, who had subsided into a thick bush 
of shrubbery as soon as he ceased moving 
ahead. ‘“ ’Nother good man gone wrong,” 
Stevens added sagely. 

Then he turned ferociously upon Drake, 
and shook his hand off. 

“ They wouldn’t let me come up to join 
you and Mary, so I got ’em to fetch you 
down,” he said. “ You stole my girl, you 
rig rat! You stole my ship, you little 

it °o—’ 

“ That’s enough, Stevens! Are you go- 
ing aboard?” 

“ Yes, by God, I am! 
shutter!” 

Jake swung a terrific right fist, which 
split Drake’s cheek as a knife splits a ripe 
mango, and hurled him headlong into the 
bush where Jake’s companion snored un- 
easily. The howl that went up from the ex- 
pectant crowd reached Mary’s ears as she 
sat looking out over the moonlit bay. Her 
thoughts were upon Drake, but she did not 
think of him as he actually was at that 
instant. 

XIV 


So are you, on a 


A BOISTEROUS miner, just down from the 
diggings with a full belt, elected himself 
bottleholder to Drake. He hauled his man 
. his feet, peering hard at his bleeding 
ace. 

* You ain’t hurt,” he decided. ‘“ You’re 
a bleeder, that’s all. Now you play fer his 
pantry, old gen’l’man. Hit him where he 
stows his booze—that’s what ’ll sink him. 
Watch him, now!” 

Stevens crouched and rushed as soon as 
Drake stood clear. The crowd formed a 
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circle, and the howling ceased as the fight- 
ers came together. Drake made no effort 
to avoid Jake’s rush, beyond ducking his 
head under the terrific lead that went over 
him with a round arm swish. As their 
bodies crashed together, he drove right and 
left into Jake’s stomach with every ounce 
of power and every bit of spring in his 
body. Jake sat down, uttering sounds like 
“ whoof ” and “ oomp.” 

The crowd roared again. Two of them 
dragged Jake Stevens to his feet, and one 
gave him a swig of rum. Drake’s second 
poured raw spirit into the bleeding gash on 
his cheek. ‘The pain almost maddened 
him. 
When Stevens rushed again, fired with 
fresh courage and ferocity from the rum, 
Drake jumped to meet him, gritting his 
teeth and swearing with agony. There was 
a fierce flurry of fists. Drake tottered 
backward under the impact of a punch that 
all but loosened his head from his spine; 
and Stevens plunged headlong after him, 
snorting and grunting, swinging a finisher 
in either fist. . 

Drake dodged the rush, recovering hare- 
ly in time to side-step. Then he half 
turned and swung a right, with all his 
weight behind it, full upon Stevens’s ear 
as he roared past. 

That was the end so far as Jake Stevens 
was concerned. He lay in the bushes where 
he fell, neglected even by his seconds, while 
every roaring ruffian bawled proffers of 
drinks to the victor. 

“ Let me get a wash,” said Drake, duck- 
ing through the crowd at the heels of his 
second. ‘ Can’t you look after Jake? I’m 
all right. He’s out. No, I don’t want a 
drink, thanks!” 

The miner regarded the victor quizzical- 
ly, then turned back. 

“ You’re a sport,” he said. “TI’ll give 
Jake an eye. You'll find a wash room right 
there. I want to see you again presently. 
I got money enough to paint Cape Town 
a bright vermilion, Lion’s Rump an’ all. 
You got to split a bottle with me, son!” 

“ Thanks,” Drake smiled. ‘ You must 
excuse me. I have a lady waiting for me. 
Take the will for the deed, old chap!” 


When Drake returned to Mary, she 
stood up with a cry of dismay. He had 
been gone about twenty minutes, during 
which time she had gazed out under the 
stooping stars upon the shimmering waters 
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of Table Bay, seeing therein pictures not 
unpleasing to her mental view. Drake had 
been part of the vision—Drake as she re- 
membered him at the gate of his home, or 
Drake as she recalled him more intimately 
at the moment of leaving her to answer to 
the message from the bar. 

He came back to her smiling, bright- 
eyed, but with a three-inch strip of plaster 
down one cheek and a lumpy bruise as big 
as a purple passion fruit on the other tem- 
ple. His hands, too, looked as if he had 
been breaking bricks with his fists for a 
wager. Her big blue eyes widened, and 
her rosy mouth half opened in a round O 
of mute wonder. 

“Don’t look like that, Mary!” he 
laughed, pressing her into her chair gently. 
“Tm not hurt. Little accident, that’s all. 
Let’s see, we were chatting about how we 
were to furnish the boudoir—” 

“Do stop your jesting!” she cried. 
“We were talking of no such thing. I 
won’t hear a word until you have told me 
what has happened. Was it—” 

Her eyes darkened, and she frowned, as 
= truth, or possible truth, dawned upon 

er. 

“It was, Mary,” said Drake, still grin- 
ning. “It was Jake Stevens. They pre- 
vented him coming here to see you, so he 
tipped a waiter to bring me, and then tried 
to jam me under a rhododendron.” 

“Tt looks as if he succeeded!” she re- 
torted sharply. “Let us go, now, before 
somebody else tries. You look horrible!” 

Drake drew his chair close beside her 
and made her sit down. 

“ Don’t spoil my evening, please, Mary,” 
he said quietly. ‘“ Stevens is in good hands. 
I think he’ll go on board without any more 
trouble. I’m not hurt, really. Here, I'll 
sit in the shadow, and then you needn’t be 
embarrassed by people looking at your bat- 
tered escort. If you prefer, I won’t ask you - 
to dance again.” 

“T should think you wouldn’t! You 
look disgraceful,” she said. “It would 
have been much more respectable if you 
had left your fighting for another time.” 

A tiny chill fell over Drake. He wore 
the rueful appearance of a schoolboy whose 
offer of stolen fruit has been haughtily de- 
clined by the owner’s flapper daughter. He 
tried hard to please Mary, but she made it 
difficult. 

The miner came up and insisted upon 
buying wine. That helped Drake to warm 
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up again, but Mary seemed to have frozen 
for the evening. The affluent miner winked 
at Drake as he left them. Very soon after- 
ward Mary wanted to go back to the ship, 
and her baffled escort led her to a street car 
in silence. 

“It has been a bully evening, anyhow,” 
he said heartily. 

She said nothing, taking her seat in the 
electric tram beside him as if resigned to 
something unpleasant. He peeped at her 
once, and then, with a loud sigh, settled 
down to a window gazing ride. 

He started to whistle. Then a roguish 
twinkle sparkled in his eyes, and he began 
to sing softly, meaningly. Nobody else in 
the car heard him, but Mary felt as if he 
were bawling the words at the top of his 
lungs with the accompaniment of a steam 
calliope: 


“The boatman cries it’s time to part, 
No longer can we stay; 

’Twas then Maimuna taught my heart 
How much a glance can say.” 


A bloom of rich color crept over her soft 
cheeks, and her long lashes fell; but she 
maintained her erect, frozen attitude. 
When he stopped singing, and spoke to her, 
she replied with that rigid politeness that 
stings worse than bitter abuse. 

So they rolled along beside the bay, 
through a suburb noted for its serene love- 
liness. It ought to have thawed her. Then, 
abruptly, the car slowed down and stopped, 
further progress made impossible by the 
outer fringe of a crowd that whooped, 
roared, and cursed. 

Drake stood up. Over the outer heads 
he saw the milling center of the crowd, and 
fists and sticks were flying there. The car 
driver clanged his gong, and the impeding 
crowd slowly made way for it; but Drake 
had caught sight of a head he knew—two 
heads—in the very vortex of the mob, and 
those two heads were getting hammered by 
far too many fists and sticks for fair play. 

“ Excuse me a moment,” he murmured, 
as he stepped past Mary. “Go on to the 
boat. Don’t worry. I’ve got to see Stev- 
ens safe.” 

He leaped as the car started, and fought 
his way into the mob. It was something 
of a fight, too. Halfway through he 
wrenched a heavy stick from a swearing 
ruffian and prodded his way with it, using 
it like a spear. It was very efficient. 

In the middle he found Jake Stevens, 
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horribly cut and bruised, trying blindly, 
but with splendid brute courage, to stand 
off the attack of half a dozen murderous 
sticks. With him the affluent miner battled 
gloriously—bleeding and muddy, but with 
the light of sheer fighting lust in his face. 

“ Orontes! Orontes!” yelled Drake, and 
laid about him heartily with his stick. 
“ Get a stick, Jake! Get a club!” 

“TI don’t want no club!” gasped Stevens, 
blindly staggering forward. 

He went to his knees as Drake reached 
him. A word of recognition, then Drake 
and the miner stood over Jake and fought 
for their own lives and his. 

Whatever the cause, the crowd was ap- 
parently looking for blood. The miner was 
battered fearfully, but he had a grin for 
Drake. A whizzing stick tore the plaster 
from Drake’s cheek, and he started bleed- 
ing as if his head was split. 

“ They’re trying to murder us!” he pant- 
ed. “ What’s it all about?” 

“‘ Started with just tall talk,” gasped the 
miner, poking his stick into a leering face 
and bringing a tooth back with it. “ Jake 
challenged all hands, and some toughs fol- 
lowed him out. That’s one of ’em now!” 

He darted forward and struck down a 
tough-looking fellow who was putting the 
boots to Stevens as he lay prostrate. 

Drake had little time to look around. 
Sticks seemed as thick as rushes in a bas- 
ket; but he saw where the heart of the fight 
was. The rest was simply gang sympathy. 

“ Come on!” he said to the valiant min- 
er. “ Let’s finish those three huskies, and 
the rest will run! Altogether!” 

Together they charged across Jake’s 
body, their sticks going like flails. One 
man went down, only to rise up and trip 
Drake headlong. Sticks whacked down 
upon him as he lay defenseless. His arms 
felt as if they were broken in a dozen 
places. His head rang as if hammered 
with iron. 

With that vital impulse which drives a 
man on even after conscious volition fails, 
he stumbled to his feet, guarding his head 
with one arm, and stabbing fiercely at a 
blur before him with his short-gripped club. 
Vaguely he knew that somebody fought be- 
side him, and knew the blur before him 
thinned. Something stirred under his feet, 
and he fought to keep his balance. 

“ Orontes! Orontes!” 

The cry sounded strange. It was near, 
yet seemed far off. Drake fought dogged- 
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ly. Something was stirring under his feet. 
He knew he was to be tripped again. He 
could not see the man who still fought be- 
side him. Something red and swaying rose 
from the ground, and another stick flailed, 
but at his foes now. 

“ Orontes! Orontes!” The cry was 
close. The blur of foes began to vanish 
like mist. . 

** Aye, Orontes! Give ’em hell!” bab- 
bled the red, swaying figure, and Jake 
Stevens rallied for another onslaught. 

Drake saved his breath for fighting. His 
miner friend tottered and gasped. Through 
the crowd stormed the tram driver and the 
conductor, with controller and switch bar; 
and with them marched Mary Manning, 
splendid daughter of old Neptune, smack- 
ing faces right and left and turning mur- 
derous scowls to foolish grins. 

A police whistle shrilled in the distance, 
and the crowd melted like snow in the 
spring sun. 

“Where’s that crazy Dutchman?” 
growled Stevens, blearily peering around, 
his red, sticky club still gripped belligerent- 
ly. “I owe him—” 

“ Better call it a day, matey,” advised 
the car driver grimly. 

The shrubbery was torn down and tram- 
pled. Dark figures were still rising from 
the muddy earth and crawling away, full 
to repletion of fighting such furies as Jake 
Stevens and his friends. 

‘“‘ What’s the trouble?” demanded a po- 
liceman, running up and looking queerly 
into the bruised and bleeding faces, and at 
Mary. 

“ Gang setting about these two blokes. 
This gent and us stopped off my car to help 
the under dog,” replied the motorman. 

“‘ He’s my first mate,” explained Drake. 
“I’m Captain Drake, of the ship Orontes, 
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lying in Table Bay. We're all right, 


thanks. If we could get an automobile I’d 4 


be glad.” 

“T’ll send one along, sir,” said the offi- 
cer, and went off with his men. 

Drake glanced at Mary. She was all 
soft womanliness now, examining hurts, her 
eyes big and dark. The motorman and his 
conductor departed with their car, leaving 
the rescued to await the arrival of their 
hired auto. 

“Tm afraid neither Mr. Stevens nor I 
could be called respectable now,” said 
Drake, with a grimace. 

The friendly miner grinned as Mary fin- 
ished cleaning a cut on his chin. 

“T don’t care what you are or what you 
look like. I think you are both splendid!” 
she cried. “ You, too!” she added. 

Swift as a swallow she seemed to dart 
forward, and dabbed a kiss right between 
the miner’s eyes as the car drove up. She 
was blushing furiously as she ran into the 
auto. The miner stared, grinned, and stood 
robbed of speech. 

“What have I done, then?” demanded 
Drake jealously. 

“Oh, you didn’t save the life of the man 
that I—” 

She stopped, hiding her blazing face in 
the darkest corner of the car. 

“Come, Mr. Stevens—get aboard!” said 
Drake, feeling vastly important. 

Jake Stevens might have resented the 
tone. He was battered to an unrecogniz- 
able pulp, but still willing to fight. Drake 
appeared blissfully indifferent to his possi- 
ble response. He had supplied his own last 
word to Mary’s broken speech, and the 
world was at his feet. 

“ Aye, aye, Cap’n Drake,” replied Jake 
Stevens, and entered the waiting automo- 
bile obediently. 


(To be continued in the August number of MuNSEY’s MacazINeE) 





THE CALL OF THE HEART 


Wat is it that the roses seem to whisper, 
When the spring breezes ripple o’er their leaves? 
It means a thing that’s old as time itself— 
That can survive the wildest wind that grieves. 
It came to Ruth amid the autumn sheaves; 
It comes to all who walk our ancient world 
Muffied in darkness, or with dew impearled— 
A power supreme, -vhose birthright is above— 
The magic and th~ mystery of love. 


Hamilton Williams 















Kings and Vixens 


_ THE ADVENTURES OF ROD VARICK, FOX FARMER, OF NIGCHIK 
ISLAND 





IHE seas, turbulent in the extreme 
during the voyage from Unalaska, 
suddenly flattened out to a sirupy 

smoothness as the square-nosed gas boat 

ran into the channel that lay between the 
islands of Nigchik and Nunkivak. 

Rod Varick, who had been on Nigchik 
for a year, raising foxes, hadn’t minded the 
weather in the least. Before coming to 
Nigchik, Rod had been a Puget Sound 
purse seiner and gill netter, and he hardly 
knew there was such a thing as weather. 

Chester Mann, on the other hand—Rod’s 
partner, who had just come from Seattle to 
take an active part in the fox raising—had 
been as sick as a dog, and not a little ter- 
rified. Many a time, while the little gas 
boat was acting as if it had some deadly in- 
ternal disorder and was going to die in con- 
vulsions, he wished he was back in the 
office in Seattle, punching the adding ma- 
chine. He had been a fool to sink every 
dollar that he had on earth in this silly fox 
business! 

Chester, a smallish fellow, with small 
eyes and small ears, had grown smaller still 
as he tried to crowd his body into a nook 
at the end of the transom seat. If he could 
snug up into that corner, he thought, he 
wouldn’t feel the violent tossing of the boat 
so distressingly. Nor would he be com- 
pelled to look out through the port lights 
at the pursuing seas, some one of which, 
as sure as the world, was going to overtake 
the boat and smash it down into the water 
as he used to kill frogs with a stick. 

Rod Varick, a big chap, with a ready 
grin, seemed to get a thrill out of the heavy 
going. Above the roar of the seas and the 
clanking of the engine, Rod roared louder 
still, detailing transactions, and experiences 
of his lonely year on Nigchik Island. 

“We got sixteen of the nicest foxes,” 
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bellowed Rod. “I bought some and 
trapped some. They’re like kittens, most- 
ly. You'll die laughing to see Kitty play 
with her pups. Any fox we got, I can call 
’em to the igloo and feed ’em, like dogs. 
Some, though, you got to watch. They’re 
like humans, them kings and vixens is. 
Some is snappy, treacherous, and sneaking, 
like folks. Others, like the Duke — he’s 
stanch and loyal, like a dog. Once a eagle 
tried for one of Kitty’s pups. You should 
ought to have seen the Duke. He—” 

Chester Mann’s head wabbled weakly 
upon his breast. He was not interested in 
anything in the world but getting ashore 
and regretting the money he had put into 
the fox business. 

When the gas boat passed into the pro- 
tected area that lay between Nigchik and 
Nunkivak, Chester’s illness passed quickly. 
By the time Rod had brought the craft to 
its anchorage in the sheltered bay, his part- 
ner was quite himself again, and ready to 
talk business. 

“ You’ve spent three thousand dollars,” 
said Chester, in a tone which was almost 
equivalent to a charge that Rod had stolen 
the amount. “ Now, on top of that, I just 
put up nine hundred dollars more for the 
supplies that we’ve got on this boat. I 
don’t see—”’ 

“T put up half of that three thousand,” 
replied Rod. “ Besides, I’ve worked here a 
whole year, lonesome as can be, and never 
had a penny for myself. You're putting 
up a second fifteen hundred against my 
year’s work. We spent nine hundred of 
that fifteen hundred, and you got six hun- 
dred left.” 

“T know,” said Chester petulantly; 
“ but what have we got to show for all this 
money?” 

“Why, we got sixteen foxes,” answered 
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Rod, with spirit. “ We got this gas boat. 
We got a year’s supplies for ourselves and 
the foxes. Another year, without diminish- 
ing down our. flock, we'll have anyway a 
dozen fox pelts to sell. Them dozen pelts, 
average good, will fetch at least eight to 
nine thousand dollars. Why, we’re doing 
wonderful!” 

But Chester Mann did not grow enthu- 
siastic. He was surveying the forbidding 
bleakness of Nigchik Island, with its tum- 
bled rocks and its sparse clumps of wind- 
blown willows. What a place! More than 
ever he wished he was back in Seattle, with 
his fox money in his pocket, punching an 
adding machine. 

Rod let go the anchor and helped Ches- 
ter into the dinghy, which he had shoved 
from the stern of the power boat into the 
water. 

“We'll unload our cargo to-morrow 
morning,” he said. “Soon dark now. The 
foxes ought to be fed.” 

“T don’t like the idea of leaving so much 
—nine hundred dollars’ worth—#in the 
boat,” protested Chester. 

Rod had drawn a small brass lock from 


his pocket, and was placing it in the hasp 
of the hatch slide, which he had drawn 
shut. 

“ Things ’ll be all right, locked up,” said 


Rod. ‘ Now and then an Aleut or a half- 
breed fares by, and some of them is thiev- 
ish. You can’t leave things too handy for 
’em to pack off.” 

“ Fine country, this is!” wailed Chester. 
“T wish I was back in Seattle!” 

“You been sick and bilious, Chet,” of- 
fered Rod good-naturedly. ‘“ You'll be all 
right when you get ashore and throw a hot 
feed into you. Things won’t look so liver- 
colored to you then.” 


I 


WHEN the kerosene lamp was lighted, 
and Chester got a good view of the low- 
roofed igloo that was to be his home for 
many months, he emitted an emphatic snort 
of disgust. 

“Some house!” he exclaimed. “ More 
like a skunk burrow than a home!” 

“Very comfortable, this house,” defend- 
ed Rod. ‘“ You see, Chet, when the officer 
off the coast guard ship fetched me to this 
island and give me the government lease, 
this here igloo was already here. Saved 
me building a shack. Yeah, I fell heir to 
this igloo, and to the shed out behind. In 
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that shed is a walrus hide kayak, or one- 
man canoe, and a old cedar canoe. The 
whole shebang used to belong to some Aleut 
seal hunter. I figured I was a lot to the 
good, getting this igloo to live in, and the 
shed for storage of feed and so forth, and 
that kayak and canoe.” 

But Chester refused to be placated or 
pleased. He sat staring up at the bare 
whale ribs whereof the frame of the igloo 
was constructed, and at the chunks of turf 
with which the interstices were filled. At 
one side of the room stood a rude bunk. 
Opposite it was another bunk —a brand- 
new one, which Rod had built for his 
partner. 

“This is a rotten hole!” said Chester 
nastily. “A man nearly dies of seasick- 
ness, and then is landed into a dump like 
this! I wish I was back in Seattle! If it 
wasn’t for having to travel in that devilish 
gas boat, standing a chance of dying on 
the way, I would go, too.” 

Rod looked at his partner commiserat- 
ingly. From the look of terror that he had 
seen upon Chet’s face when the sea was at 
its roughest out of Unalaska, Rod knew 
that his partner was one of those unfortu- 
nates who stand in deadly fear of the water. 
To abhor the water that surrounds an is- 
land, to loathe the island itself—why, that 
was pretty tough. Rod suddenly felt very 
sorry for his partner. 

“This is the dreariest place,” bewailed 
Chester. ‘‘ Nothing but gray rocks, and 
gray ocean, and gray clouds. Why, even 
these stunted willow trees are gray. I’ll be 
gray, too, long before spring. When the 
storm season sets in, you say, we'll have to 
stay right on this island until spring?” 

“Yeah,” confirmed Rod; “but you 
won’t mind. When you get acquainted 
with the foxes—the Duke, and Kitty, and 
so on—why, the time goes fast. You get 
a good sleep, Chet. You'll feel better then. 
You’re still terrible bilious from being sea- 
sick. Just as I said, things won’t look so 
liver-colored when you get settled and ac- 
quainted with the place. You take a flop, 
Chet!” 

Without even a good night, Chester 
walked to the new bunk, felt gingerly of 
the blankets, and turned in. 


Iil 


SoME time during the night Rod was 
aroused by a shot. Other shots followed 
in quick succession. Through the narrow 
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window of the igloo there showed a flare of 
yellow light. Then there sounded the al- 
most human cry of a fox. 

Rod tumbled out of his bunk and ran to 
the pegs in the wall where hung a rifle and 
a shotgun. 

“Come on, Chet!” he shouted. “It’s 
them damn half-breeds. They’re pirating 
us—poaching our foxes! Come on!” 

Rod crashed the door open and ran out 
into the darkness of the lee side of the igloo 
and the shed. A fire of dry willow branches 
had been kindled down the island to the 
eastward, for the dual purpose of frighten- 
ing the foxes from their dens and providing 
a light by which to shoot them. 

Shouting again to his partner to come 
on, to fetch the shotgun, Rod looked back. 
Chester was standing with his head thrust 
timorously from the doorway, but he was 
making no sign of coming on. 

Boldly Rod ran out into the zone of light. 
On the far side of the island, he caught 
sight of a skulking figure—a man short in 
stature and powerfully built, a half-caste 
Russian. 

Rod tossed the rifle to his shoulder and 


fired. The half-breed fell, but struggled 
to his feet and ran, limping, into the shel- 
ter of the beach bowlders. 

A fox, shrilling its fears, ran across the 
open and came to a pause, silhouetted 
against the yellow light. It was the Duke. 
Loudly Rod shouted the creature’s name. 


“Come, Dukey! Come! Come on, old 
boy!” 

A rifle cracked. Duke slowly toppled 
forward and lay in the hollow of the rock, 
his legs kicking convulsively. 

This murder of his favorite put the iron 
into the soul of Rod Varick. With a reck- 
less disregard for personal danger, he ran 
across the open, firing wildly at every mov- 
ing thing that resembled a human. Two 
of the marauders were in full flight toward 
the beach, where they had left their 
oomiak. ° 

As Rod ran after them, a native leaped 
from behind a rock and hurled a seal spear 
at the pursuer. The needlelike point of 
the weapon pierced the fleshy tissue of 
Rod’s thigh just below the hip, and he fell 
forward upon his hands and knees. Then 
he tumbled limply over upon his side. 

Now the three poachers had reached 
their oomiak. The two who were unin- 
jured helped the wounded native into the 
canoe, and then flung into it the bodies of 
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five foxes. With a kick, one of the pirates 
sent Rod’s dinghy twisting and turning out 
into the channel, where the current caught 
it and bore it away. 

As the oomiak passed the power boat, 
one of the natives reached out and slashed 
the anchor hawser in two. The power boat 
also went twisting and turning down the 
swift stream of the channel. 

Rod lay for a few moments where he had 
fallen. Then he partially rolled over, and 
felt the haft of the spear that had pierced 
his thigh strike against the rock. Tenta- 
tively he felt himself over. The spear 
wound, though serious enough and exceed- 
ingly painful, fortunately was not deep 
enough to involve any major blood vessel 
of his leg. With Spartan courage, he broke 
the haft of the spear in two and groaningly 
drew the lesser portion from the wound. 

Clutching the injured thigh to stay the 
hemorrhage, Rod started slowly over the 
rocks, using the rifle as a crutch. When 
he finally came fumbling at the door of the 
igloo, Chester Mann, his face deathly pale, 
opened the door with trembling hands and 
helped his partner to a chair. 

“T would have come, too, Rod,” declared 
Chester, “ but I had no gun. A man would 
have been a fool to venture out without 
arms.” 

Chester had lighted the lamp. At the 
words of his partner’s excuse, Rod looked 
up to where the shotgun hung from the pegs 
in plain sight; but he said never a word. 
His head sagged upon his breast. But for 
Chester’s supporting hand, he would have 
fallen from the chair. . 

When next he recovered consciousness, 
he was in his bunk. Chester had rudely 
bandaged the spear wound, which, while it 
was no more than superficial, had left Rod 
exceedingly sore and stiff. 

At daylight, in spite of his partner’s fee- 
ble protest, Rod rolled out of the bunk and 
contrived to get into his clothes. Chester 
got up and stood around, twisting his hands 
helplessly, and wondering what they were 
ever going to do. 

“ You build a fire,” said Rod, “ and get 
the mush and coffee on to cook. We got 
just about enough of each for a feed. To- 
day we just got to get our supplies up from 
the power boat. While you cook break- 
fast, I'll caper out and see how bad we got 
hurt by them half-breeds.” 

He was absent from the igloo perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour. Chester was 
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seated at the table, eating his breakfast, 
when Rod staggered in, the stark body of 
the Duke in his arms. The young man 
pointed mutely to the dead fox, a magnifi- 
cent animal, Rod’s favorite. 

_ “They got away with five,” he said, his 
voice a bit uncertain. ‘“ They killed five 
more that they didn’t get. Duke was one 
of ’em. Kitty was shot and hurt some, but 
she’ll live, I think. With her, we got six 
live foxes left; but that ain’t the worst of 
it. Them devils kicked our dinghy loose, 
and they took and slashed the anchor hawse 
of the power boat. It’s gone, with a year’s 
grub for us and the foxes. What feed you 
see there under your nose, Chet, is just 
about all the feed they is.” 

Chester Mann, a spoonful of mush half- 
way to his open mouth, returned the mush 
to the bowl, but neglected to close his lips. 
There he sat, open-jawed, staring dully into 
space, while he tried to grasp the full pur- 
port of Rod’s report. 

No food! No boats! A long, dreary 
winter ahead! Oh, what a fool he had 
been! Twenty-four hundred dollars of his 
good money gone, whisked away into noth- 
ingness! Six foxes left, and one of those 
wounded! 

“You say the power boat is gone?” de- 
manded Chester. ‘“ With nine hundred 
dollars’ worth of grub aboard! You say 
they’re gone?” 

“Yeah, both the boats are gone. Them 
poachers got five foxes, and killed five they 
didn’t get.” 

“ Well!” returned Chester bitterly. “ If 
I had lived here a whole year, I’d have 
known about these thieving natives. I'd 
have been on the watch for them, and I’d 
have killed a few of them!” 

Rod slowly lifted his hand and pointed 
to the double-barreled shotgun hanging on 
the pegs. There was no reason in the world 
why Chester might not have turned himself 
loose with the shotgun, and killed and 
killed, had he so minded. Chester flushed, 
and lifted the delayed spoonful of mush to 
his mouth. 

Rod stood stroking the fur of the dead 
Duke. 

“This fox—none better, wild or tame, 
in Alaska—he was worth a lot to us to 
build up our band. Feel at that fur, soft 
and thick. Poor old Duke! I tried to call 
him. He started to me, and stopped, kind 
of confused. Then they shot him. . And 
Kitty—just now, when I was over the 
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rocks, I called her. She drug herself out 
from behind a rock, crawled to me, and 
licked my hand. She’s shot through the 
hips, but I think she’ll live. Her pups are 
all right.” 

“You feel a lot sorrier for Kitty than 
you do for me!” sneered Chester. ‘“ How 
about shedding a tear or so over my twenty- 
four hundred dollars?” 

“You mean your three thousand dol- 
lars,” said Rod. 

“ How’s that?” demanded Chester, in 
alarm. 

“We got to have grub for us and the six 
foxes, hain’t we?” returned Rod. “ You 
got six hundred dollars partnership money 
in your clothes. Well, soon as I get the 
stiffness out of me, I aim to take the kayak, 
paddle over to Nunkivak, and signal the 
government packet that goes every week to 
the school and hospital on Four Mountains 
Island. I'll take and give that six hundred 
dollars to the skipper, and next trip out of 
Unalaska he’ll fetch us that much worth of 
grub for us and the foxes. He’ll lay the 
stuff down for us on Nunkivak, and in a 
few trips with the kayah I can fetch it here. 
Got to do it. Meantime, till I get over the 
stiffness, we’ll just naturally have to live 
on codfish, and so’ll the foxes.” 

“ Codfish!”” Chester made a motion of 
disgust. “I can’t see why we don’t both 
go to Nunkivak and have the packet boat 
take us to Unalaska. We’re done—busted 
flat. What’s the use spending the last dol- 
lar we got? This fox farm is flooey, and 
that’s all there is to it!” 

“Oh, no, it ain’t flooey,” answered Rod 
calmly. ‘ We got six foxes left to start 
and build up a band. We got Boson. He 
ain’t the fox that Duke was, but he’s good, 
at that. We got six foxes. Besides, here’s 
a bet you overlook, Chet.” 

Rod pointed to the body of the dead 
Duke. 

“I'd rather have Duke alive, ten to one, 
than Duke dead. Just the same, his pelt 
is worth easy a thousand dollars. The pelts 
off the four other dead foxes is worth at 
least twelve hundred dollars among ’em. 
I aim to skin all them pelts off to-day, mild- 
cure ’em with salt and alum, case ’em, and 
stretch ’em on boards. Then, next spring, 
we can send ’em in to Seattle, and get two 
thousand to twenty-two or twenty-three 
hundred dollars for ’em. This fox farm 
ain’t busted by no means. Kings and vix- 
ens is going to be the making of us yet!” 
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Chester’s cunning little eyes glinted with 
a sudden avarice. His lips moved silently 
as he added up the suddenly discovered as- 
sets of the fox farm partners. 

After eating his meager breakfast, Rod 
carried the body of the Duke to the shed 
where the walrus hide kayak and the cedar 
canoe to which he had fallen heir swung 
from the rafters. While Rod hobbled out 
over the rocks, to return with the bodies of 
the four other slain foxes, Chester stood 
looking up at the two native craft. Beside 
the kayak hung a bag made of the skin of 
a full-grown seal, filled with something that 
smelled so fishily fishy that it made Chester 
seasick again. 

In spite of his aversion to the smelly 
stuff in the seal bag, he remained within the 
shed while Rod was fetching in all the foxes. 
He stretched his arms aloft and lifted the 
weight of the kayak. Why, a man could 
pack the thing under his arm, it was so 
light! To a man as fearful of the sea as 
was Chester Mann, however, it seemed 
nothing less than suicide to put forth in 
that toy ship. 

The sight and the smell of the operation 
of skinning the foxes rendered Chester still 
more ill, so he repaired to the igloo, to sit 
and think, and to count up on his fingers 
twenty-two or twenty-three hundred dollars 
added -to six hundred dollars. 

Rod kept at his task until he had skinned 
the dead foxes, rubbed the pelts with salt 
and alum, and fitted them upon the stretch- 
ing boards. When night came, he was 
ready for bed. 

Chester, rummaging in the pantry, had 
found a can of beans that his partner had 
overlooked. Rod, dead tired from drag- 
ging his lame leg over the rocks, and from 
the work of skinning the animals, didn’t 
feel like eating. He tried a spoonful or two 
of the beans, drew back his chair, un- 
dressed, and got into his bunk. Presently 
he began to breathe heavily. 

Chester sat before the stove, now and 
then thrusting in a bit of the willow wood 
that Rod had gathered for fuel. At ten 
o’clock the moon came up. The night was 
exceedingly calm and serene. Chester 
opened the door and looked out. 

The beauty of the night entirely failed 
to reconcile Chester Mann to the idea of 
spending a whole winter on a bleak rock 
in the ocean. How still and quiet the sea 
was! No waves, no wind! Chester tip- 


toed across the open and entered the shed 
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containing the kayak, the cedar canoe, and 
the skins of the five slain foxes. 


IV 


SoME time during the latter part of the 
night, Rod was awakened by the shrieking 
of the wind. Almost invariably, with the 
turn of the tide, the weather of that north- 
ern sea shifts from calm to gale or from 
gale to calm. 

In the midst of the roaring of the storm, 
Rod detected a banging noise. He listened 
again. That racket would be the slamming 
of the door of the shed. He felt certain 
that he had closed the door and turned the 
wooden button that held it; but it must 


somehow have come open. The wind might 


rip it from place, or the prowling beach 
rats might find their way in, nibble the fox 
skins, and ruin them. 

Rod slipped his feet into his old carpet 
slippers, opened the door of the igloo, and 
crossed the open to the shed, the chill wind 
whipping his cotton flannel nightgown 
about him violently. The surf was thun- 
dering terrifically upon the rocky beach, 
and occasionally a dash of the salt spin- 
drift, blown clear from the shore, would 
dash into his face. The night was not dark. 
The moon, hidden by dense drifting fog 
banks, still contrived to shed a modicum 
of light. 

Rod closed the door of the shed, and 
started to turn the wooden button. It 
might be as well, he reflected, to go inside 
and hang the fox skins upon the wall, where 
they would be safe from the beach rats if 
the door blew open again. 

He opened the door, stepped within the 
shed, and began pawing about in the dark- 
ness, to find the skins. They were gone. 
The five fox skins were gone. 

Had the poachers come back, broken 
into the shed, and made away with the 
skins? It was not likely. Such a raid was 
a little too daring a venture for half-breed 
Aleuts. 

Rod hurried back to the igloo, lighted 
the lantern, and dressed hurriedly. As he 
straightened up from where he had been 
sitting on the edge of his bunk, lacing his 
boots, he glanced across at his partner’s 
bunk. His jaw jarred open. Chester’s bed 
rg unoccupied. It hadn’t been slept in at 
all. 

Staring stupidly and moving slowly, as if 
not quite certain what he was about, Rod 
returned to the shed. He flung the rays 
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of the lantern into every corner of it. The 
five fox skins were gone. 

He glanced aloft. The walrus-covered 
kayak was also gone; but the skin of seal 
oil hung undisturbed in its place. 

For a moment Rod stood looking up at 
the place where the kayak had hung. Then 
he let out a mad bellow of rage. He ran to 
the igloo, crying imprecations after his 
treacherous rat of a partner. Chester 
Mann, coward that he was, fearful as he 
was of the sea, had within him a passion 
stronger still—avarice. Chester Mann had 
taken the five fox skins, and the six hun- 
dred dollars, and the kayak, and had de- 
parted, leaving Rod Varick on Nigchik Is- 
land without a morsel of food, without any 
craft save the frail cedar canoe. 

Howling insanely, Rod seized the rifle, 
pumped a shell into the barrel, and ran to 
a pinnacle of rock that commanded the 
waters all about. The sea lay before him, 
an indistinct gray blur. There was no sign 
of Chester Mann or the walrus hide kayak. 

Swiftly the impulse to murder passed. 
In that momentary flush of rage, had Ches- 
ter Mann been in sight, Rod Varick would 
have drawn down upon him with the thirty- 
thirty; but now the mood to kill gave way 
to alarm. Chester, landlubber that he was, 
had not known that a native boat covered 
with walrus hide, without a coating of seal 
oil before the craft is placed in the water, 
is almost as permeable and treacherous as 
if it were covered with blotting paper. He 
had launched the kayak as it was, tinder 
dry, for the bag of seal oil hung in place 
undisturbed. 

Rod stood and leaned his head to the 
gale. Even though the kayak had had its 
coat of oil, what would Chester Mann do, 
out in that roaring waste, in so cranky a 
craft? 

Forgetting the perfidy of his partner’s 
act, Rod tortured himself with a picture of 
Chester battling those smashing seas. In 
fancy he saw the flaccid skin of the kayak 
loosen and drop from the frame, leaving 
Chester to be engulfed or battered to a 
pulp upon the rocks. 

With a protesting cry, Rod ran to where 
the frail cedar canoe hung, and lifted it 
from the rock. Struggling against the 
wind, which caught the canoe like a sail, 
he managed to get it to the beach. Three 
times he launched it, only to have the surf 
fling it back upon the sands. Finally he 
got away, the canoe half filled with water. 
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Ten canoe lengths from shore, where the 
sea rolled unbrokenly, Rod worked an In- 
dian trick. Violently, with a sharp, snap- 
ping motion, he rocked the canoe until he 
had slopped most of the water out of it. 
Then he took up the paddle and drove the 
craft on into the teeth of the gale. 

Now he rode the crest of a wave. Then 
the canoe slid down a watery mountain, to 
strike with a shivering thud at the bottom 
of the abyss. 

Daylight was coming. Also, anticipat- 
ing the turn of the tide, the wind was per- 
ceptibly abating, though the seas still rolled 
in with undiminished force. 

A mile or more down the coast Rod pad- 
dled. Closely he scanned the shores and 
swept the sea whenever a wave granted him 
the vantage of its high-flung crest. 

Farther on he went. At last, where the 
bowlders lay in a tumbled heap at the very 
edge of the water, he saw something—a 
dark, indeterminate mass. 
canoe, hazarded the danger of paddling in 
the trough, and drove the craft ashore. 

It was the remains of the kayak—the 
shattered ribs and frame, with the sodden 
walrus hide entirely loose from the after 
part of the structure. All about among the 
rocks, up shore, down shore, Rod searched. 
No sign of that which he feared to find. 


V 


RETURNING to the wrecked kayak, Rod 
peered in beneath the boat’s forward deck- 
ing, which had been left intact. He thrust 
in his long arm, and withdrew the pelt of 
Duke, thoroughly soaked in the salt water, 
but uninjured. 

Further Rod searched. The other skins 
were gone; but the pelt of Duke, the incom- 
parable Duke, he had. ; 

Holding the precious skin in his hand, 
Rod stood staring out across the channel 
toward Nunkivak Island. Poor Chet! 
Somewhere out there, while he was trying 
to make Nunkivak, the kayak had col- 
lapsed. The wrecked craft, floating high, 
had been swept back to Nigchik by the 
force of the wind. 

Rod carried the remains of the kayak to 
high ground, and dragged the cedar canoe 
up beyond the reach of the waves. Then 
he seated himself to think. 

Some day he would be going back to 
Seattle. Chester’s mother and Chester’s 
friends would want to know what had be- 
come of the poor fellow. Then he, Rod 
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Varick, Chester’s partner, could only wave 
his arms indefinitely, stammer, and say that 
Chet had been drowned somewhere in the 
channel between Nigchik and Nunkivak 
Islands. 

“ Poor Chet,” they all would say, “ to 
die so miserably, to float hither and yon 
like a dead herring, without a word from 
the Book, and not even a little wooden cross 
to mark his resting place!” 

In that wise, reasoned Rod, would the 
friends and family of Chester Mann up- 
braid the coward partner. 

Rod had been studying the surface of 
the troubled waters. For the space of at 
least three hours the wind had held toward 
Nigchik Island. The deep water currents, 
on the other hand, during the stages of the 
tide, had been setting strongly toward Nun- 
kivak. A body, floating low, or entirely 
submerged, would have been carried in that 
direction. 

Again Rod launched the cedar canoe. 
A dozen times, on that perilous journey 
across the channel, he was nearly swamped; 
but finally he made it. Along the shore of 
Nunkivak he paddled, and at last he found 
what he sought, but had feared to find— 
the battered body of Chester Mann. 

With the blade of the canoe paddle Rod 
dug a grave in the sands, and laid the body 
of his partner to rest. His cap in hand, he 
repeated over the grave all that he could 
remember of the words of the service for 
the burial of the dead at sea. 

Now the tide had completely changed, 
and the wind had ceased. By paddling 
down Nunkivak for a mile or more, Rod 
reasoned, his return to Nigchik would be 
rendered materially easier. 

He had traversed that distance, and was 
about to head his canoe toward home, when 
he caught sight of the stump of a range 
light mast thrust above some rocks. He 
swung the canoe and paddled swiftly to the 
place. 

There, beached in a little cove, protect- 
ed on two sides by masses of jutting rocks, 
was his power boat. It had settled by the 
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stern, and was nearly half full of water. 
Rod ran his arm down into the water, felt 
along the hull, and located a jagged hole 
in the planking, twice the size of his dou- 
bled fist. 

He climbed aboard, got the key out of 
his pocket, and unlocked and slid open the 
hatch. The power boat had never been 
entered. It had simply drifted away when 
the Aleuts slashed the hawser, and had 
wrecked itself. ‘The store of supplies, save 
for about one-fourth, which had been in the 
stern, was intact and uninjured. 

Rod cut a large square of the heavy, 
painted deck canvas from the roof of the 
house, doubled it, and tacked it over the 
hole in the planking. Half an hour at the 
pump emptied the craft. Then he careened 
it, and refastened the canvas patch. 

At high tide the boat floated. Rod 
cranked up the engine, took the cedar canoe 
in tow, and got back to the sheltered bay 
below the igloo. 

His arms full of provisions for himself 
and the six foxes, he climbed the hill. Kit- 
ty came limping from cover, whimpered, 
and licked Rod’s hand. 

“ You're hungry, Kitty,” he said, strok- 
ing the creature’s head. ‘ You come on to 
the igloo, Kitty. I’ve got plenty of food, 
and we’re going to eat!” 

As Kitty followed Rod to the igloo, the 
man was talking to her. 

“We got grub now, Kitty, for you and 
me and the rest. We're going to stick it 
out. We’re going to have a fox farm yet. 
Us kings and vixens, we’re going to stick 
it out!” 

At the igloo, though he was so hungry 
that he felt faint, Rod first stirred a liberal 
amount of corn meal into a pan with a tin 
of milk. Then he lifted his voice and 
called: 

“ Ahoy, Boson! Nancy! -The 
Vamp!” 

The foxes came trotting in and buried 
their muzzles in the troughs. Rod watched 
them for a moment. Then he entered the 
igloo and started up the fire. 


Dorrit! 
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Haste maketh waste and often mars 
Much that we strive to do or say; 


Rome was not builded in a day, 
And countless ages shaped the stars. 


William Hamilton Hayne 




























~The Masculine Angle 


HOW ETHAN KENNEDY AND HIS WIFE EACH HAD A SHOCKING 


THAN KENNEDY was mistaken 
FE, about the cause of the rising worry 
which troubled him. His wife was 

not to be blamed for it. 

“You haven’t realized yet, dear,” said 
Viola Kennedy, “that it isn’t any longer 
1890, back in Missouri. It’s 1923, in New 
York.” 

And this brief statement adequately cov- 
ered the situation. 

Ethan fancied that he was worrying 
about Viola, but really he was commisera- 
tive of himself. Although he had ardently 
admired her feminine charm before their 
marriage, fourteen months earlier, he now 
regarded it as a distinct liability. Inquie- 
tude came of seeing her practicing daily, all 
unconsciously, the same pretty little tricks 
which had captivated him. 

They were trivial things, such as a man- 
ner of entwining her fingers in her lap as 
she sat, or of resting one small pink palm 
upon her hip as she walked about the room, 
or a quick, decisive manner of speaking. 
These were no more the inner girl than a 
sparkle is a diamond, but they charmed 
men. They were advertisements of a whol- 
ly delectable Viola. 

Better, Ethan thought, that she should 
remove her loveliness now that she was 
married, and put it away, in much the same 
manner as his Aunt Beulah, with whom he 
had lived when a boy, used to unpin her 
rat at night and put it on the dresser. As 
a married woman Viola was too lovely. It 
was dangerous! 

With all his censoriousness, Ethan re- 
vered Viola. When he had presumed to 
propose to her, he had felt guilty of im- 
piety. During the wedding ceremony he 
had felt sure that he was dreaming. 
Scarcely, later, could he convince himself 
that Viola was actually his wife—was Mrs. 
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Ethan Kennedy. Simply and sincerely he 
loved her. 

If he had not been so ardently devoted 
to her, he could not have been so minutely 
attentive. He wanted her to be less charm- 
ing only to fill his stark craving that she 
should be completely and irretrievably his. 
He felt that he could love her more deeply 
if she were beautiful to him alone. 

His Aunt Beulah, through no fault of her 
own, was at the bottom of Ethan’s discom- 
fiture. She had honestly tried to do her 
duty by him after his mother and father, 
whom Ethan could not recall, had died of 
something which he also could not remem- 
ber; but because she had a child of her 
own, she could not give Ethan complete 
attention. 

She had not taught him to dress careful- 
ly—an oversight that was mirrored in him 
even to-day. There was always something 
wrong about his clothes. He selected re- 
grettable suitings, and the result, to the 
tailor’s despair and Ethan’s disappoint- 
ment, seemed to have come from a cheap 
shop on Eighth Avenue. No amount of tai- 
loring would force it to fit. Either the neck 
wrinkled or gaped, or the trousers were too 
something or other, and remodeling only 
made matters worse. It appeared as if he 
had hurried in and out of a ready-made 
shop, saying, “ Send me a suit,” and had 
worn the guess. 

He was five feet eight—an inch shorter 
than Viola. His hair curled crisply away 
from a part on the extreme right side, like 
miniature waves from a breakwater. A 
florid complexion gave him a peculiar un- 
cooked look. So short was his neck that 
his collars all felt uncomfortable. His face 
was broad, his nose too little, and his large 
hands were made ugly by chewed finger 
nails, which had been bitten more deeply 
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than usual of late, owing to his increasing 
nervousness. 

He had a liking for old-fashioned striped 
shirts. He still wore across his vest an ab- 
surdly heavy gold watch chain of huge 
links, which Aunt Beulah and Uncle Bert 
had presented to him just before his first 
adventure into New York, when he went 
there to begin work in the Wall Street office 
of a distant relative, Lemuel Forsythe, who 
had since died, and whose business was long 
closed. 

No one would judge, from his appear- 
ance, that Ethan Kennedy had spent 
twenty odd years of his life in the heart of 
New York and in international finance. He 
had worked too strenuously to realize it ful- 
ly himself. Only recently he had figura- 
tively awakened to see a proud fortune ac- 
credited and forty-five years debited to 
him. 

This wasn’t St. Joseph, Missouri, after 
all, as Viola frequently pointed out with a 
sagacity disturbing in one so young—for 
she was only twenty-five; but Ethan Ken- 
nedy had little sympathy for her New York 
of 1923. 

He loved to remember Aunt Beulah. He 
recalled her sitting in a cushioned rocker, 
with the cradle beside her, sewing, in front 
of the base-burner in the sitting room. 
Stern winter winds had become docile be- 
fore that invincible base-burner. Ethan 
had loved to watch the orange embers glow- 
ing through the isinglass, and the flitting, 
ghostly jets of blue flame, and to repeat 
sagely: 

“ That’s the gas.” 

Now and then he would touch the mica 
with a faltering forefinger, wondering, and 
always unconvinced, that such funny stuff 
could really be hot. There had been a fas- 
cination in repeated speculation as to when 
the coal inside would shift downward with 
a frightening crash. Aunt Beulah used to 
whisk the coal dust from the zinc that pro- 
tected her rag carpet from the stove’s heat, 
with a bundle of turkey feathers tied with 
string at the quills. 

Even now Ethan could feel the tight hot- 
ness of his cheek close to the base-burner, 
and hear the rapid rattle of the coal being 
poured into it from above by Uncle Bert, 
who had been a brakeman on the railroad. 
At times Ethan himself had been privileged 
to shovel the coal into the buckets inside 
the shed, and had proudly struggled with 
them along the brick walk to the back 
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porch; but he was never allowed to carry 
them indoors, because he might have spilled 
the coal on the carpets. He was ten or 
eleven then, and the buckets were easily 
upset. 

When the stove had been refilled to the 
top, Uncle Bert used to replace the sliding 
top piece, upon which the metal figure of 
an armored and bearded warrior stood, with 
foot advanced fearlessly, tin banner held 
aloft, and brass sword raised to lunge. The 
blade was detachable, and Ethan used to 
take it between his thumb and forefinger 
and make brave feints at imaginary foes 
lurking in dark corners, 

Brighter than his memory of the base- 
burner was his picture of Aunt Beulah her- 
self, with her red-tipped nose and broad 
face, her hair pressed tightly down, and her 
nimble hands sewing things for the wrig- 
gling mite in the cradle which rocked be- 
side her. Ethan had been told that this 
was the cradle in which he had been born. 
With distinct disappointment he had found 
nothing distinguished about it, upon ex- 
amination; yet he felt certain that it pos- 
sessed an intangible quality which set it 
apart from other mere pieces of furniture. 

Countless times he had watched Aunt 
Beulah pause in her sewing to tap the edge 
of the cradle, or to press the toe of her 
house slipper upon the point of its rocker, 
to set it to rocking again. The most beau- 
tiful sight in all the world, it seemed to 
Ethan, was an old-fashioned lady sewing 
beside a glowing base-burner and rocking 
her baby to sleep. 

Though he was not aware of it, this im- 
age was behind his success in the world. 
He had worked to achieve its realization, 
for, deep in him, he wanted some day to 
see his own wife sitting beside the base- 
burner in his own home and rocking his 
own baby to sleep. 

To live at the Astoria was Viola’s wish. 
Obviously, this gold and white apartment 
was in many ways remote from Aunt Beu- 
lah’s sitting room in St. Joe, 1890. There 
was no base-burner — only red-paper-cov- 
ered electric bulbs in an imitation fireplace, 
with electrically heated coils on both sides. 
There was no carrying of heavy buckets, no 
pouring of coal, no glowing of embers— 
only the brief simplicity of turning a key 
in the wall or at the window. 

Science was cruel, and steam and elec- 
tricity foiled Ethan’s dream. Without 
knowing why, he fretted. 




















New York hotels are not conducive to 
home life. Babies wouldn’t have an even 
chance—no clean air, no sunshine, no places 
to romp. At best, Ethan reflected with 
grim levity, they might be fitted with col- 
lars and muzzles and allowed to frisk, with 
limitations, in Central Park. 

New York cubbyhole dwellers made no 
practice of having babies, anyway. They 
bought dogs, instead. Babies interfered 
with so many things. This, however, was 
Viola’s chosen existence, and apparently 
her idea of home. Ethan called it tinsel, 
and wanted gold. 

Dinner was served in the apartment on 
an absurdly small table crowded with too 
heavy silver and too light edibles. Ethan’s 
ideal home dinner table was loaded with 
heaped bowls of steaming vegetables of 
four or five varieties, stabbed with big 
spoons, and huge platters of chops or roast, 
like toothsome continents in seas of gravy. 
He wanted everything within reach—even 
pie and toothpicks. 

Viola ate quickly, with eyes downcast. 
To her crisp, quick remarks Ethan gave 
answer with a glum brevity calculated to 
attract sympathy. Its purpose failing, his 
dejection increased. 

Some day, he mused, Viola would tragi- 
cally realize her failure to set a firm corner 
stone for a lasting marital structure. 
“ Built on sand ” occurred to him. Sooner 
or later, he hoped, she would realize how 
much she was distressing him. Then, 
sorry and repentant, she would curl into 
his lap, twine her arms around his neck, 
and whimper for forgiveness: 

“ Viola’s been a bad dirl.” 

Something like this he had once read 
while sitting beside Aunt Beulah’s radiant 
base-bi.cner, and it had aroused in him a 
sense of almost holy anticipation that some 
day the pleasing experience would be his. 
He did not realize, however, what an ab- 
surd figure Aunt Beulah, who was quite 
stout, would have made by leaving her sew- 
ing, her base-burner, and her rocking cra- 
dle to impale herself upon Uncle Bert’s 
unpadded knees and lispingly confess to 
being a “ bad dirl.” 

One thing Ethan never could quite 
understand—Viola possessed the same un- 
failing dispassion which had characterized 
Aunt Beulah. He rather imagined that she 
was thoughtless, but he was wrong. In 
God’s card index Viola was classified in an 
elect division headed “ Intelligent,” and 
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subdivided as “’Too Much So to Be Both- 
ered About It.” 

He watched Viola as she ate. A flow- 
ered, soft negligee enhanced her delicate 
femininity. Ethan liked the wrap because 
it made her beautiful to him alone. He 
was startled, as he always was, by her 
color. She was a strange blending of 
blonde and brunette. Her bobbed hair 
was neither light nor dark, but her fair skin 
gave a contrastive background to her dark, 
narrow, supple eyebrows. 

Her nose was slightly upturned, and pert. 
Her eyes—which never kept to one long, 
but quickly danced away, soon to dance 
back—were a grayish blue. Her lips—he 
was unendingly fascinated by Viola’s lips— 
were slightly overwide, as if stretched from 
too much smiling or too much talking, but 
their molding was perfect and their sym- 
metry of curve amazing. A firm, slightly 
bulbous chin based them, but they were 
themselves strong—not too sensuous, not 
too severe. 

Ethan loved to watch their mobile red 
lines flex and move as Viola ate or talked. 
He adored those lips. They were unbe- 
lievably soft—softer than he had ever im- 
agined human tissue could be, and delicate- 
ly yielding and smooth. Ethan loved to 
kiss them, but it seemed almost a sacrilege 
te do so. They were, in his mind, Viola’s 
highest charm, and her most dangerous one. 
Kissing them was so easy! 

“Viola, I have tickets for the theater 
to-night.” 


“Not to-night?” Her blue-gray eyes 


‘were his fora mement. “ To-night I’m go- 


ing out in Westchester.” 

A weight fell within him. 

“ ‘You—hadn’t said.” 

“Tim mentioned the party a week ago.” 

“Don’t you suppose you could endure 
your husband’s company one night now 
and then?” 

“Oh, Ethan! 
Yow’re not in—” 

“T know,” he interrupted, with a wis- 
dom that hurt. “I’m not in Missouri any 
more. I’m in New York; and in twenty 
odd years styles change.” 

She was not irritated. She was rarely 
anything but placid and composed. 

“ That’s it. Perhaps in Missouri, twenty 
years ago, if a husband saw his wife out 
with another man, he’d begin shooting. 
To-day, in New York, he gives a sigh of 
relief.” 


Don’t feel that way! 
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“Tt’s not the right thing, Viola — too 
much of it, that is.” 

“If you realized how simple and harm- 
less these young blades are—”’ 

“IT suppose you revel in the simple and 
harmless!” Ethan remarked ironically. 

“You had a chance,” Viola reminded 
him, with an annoying lack of animosity. 
“ They invited you to the first parties, but 
you just didn’t fit. I’m glad of it, really, 
dear. Haven’t I proved it? I didn’t marry 
any of them, but you.” 

“ That might not be apparent to a hasty 
observer.” 

“ Absurd!” 

“It’s rather a compliment to be consid- 
ered a deadhead by that set of sops.” 

“Perfectly right. They’re amusing, 
though. You're not eating.” 

“T’m not hungry. Viola, you must cut 
out this nonsense and settle down. I insist 
on it!” 

“ What’s ‘settling down’? Being dull? 
Staying home? Why must I?” 

“T married you because I wanted you 
to be my wife.” 


“You succeeded. I hope the wedding 


was regular. It cost enough!” 


“Don’t be frivolous! Il think you 
can’t be anything else. Frankly, you— 
you ”—he hesitated, fearing to loose a cata- 
clysm—“ you’re not the kind of a wife I— 
expected you to be.” 

Viola placidly sipped her demi-tasse. 
She had plumbed too deeply into Ethan to 
feel anger, for beneath this superficial pet- 
tishness she saw his full and true love. He 
was like a savage little boy, who hurts the 
things he adores; for the tying of a tin can 
to the tail of cat or dog is merely a gesture 
of affection, strange but sure. Ethan Ken- 
nedy had not yet outgrown a barbarous 
desire to injure his loved one, but each blow 
was an effort outward, like the wriggling 
of a chrysalis inside a cocoon. Some day 
he would inherit himself. 

Viola rose, wrapping her negligee close 
around her. She was always so annoying- 
ly undisturbed! Ethan’s irritation grew. 

“What were you doing last night, Vi- 
ola?” he asked sharply. 

“T went to the theater.” 

“ With whom?” 

73 Roy.” 

“What did you do this morning?” 

“T rode through the park.” 

“ With whom?” 

“ With Vern.” 
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“ And what did you do this afternoon?” 

“T went to a tea.” 

<“ With—” 

“With Albert.” 

He gestured, to let the damning testi- 
mony stand for itself. 

“ That’s been going on for months!” 

Viola’s lips curved into a smile. 

“T’ve been with you often lately, dear. 
Night before last we danced.” 

Ethan disliked to dance; he would rather 
have stayed at home. 

“Good Lord! I married you because I 
wanted you, Viola! I wanted you more 
than a few nights each week!” He 
clenched his jaws when he became vehe- 
ment, and spoke through tightened lips. 
“‘T want you to be all mine!” 

“TI know,” she said, unperturbed. “ And 
you think the same old crowd has me still.” 
Her slender right hand smoothed his stub- 
born hair and pressed his head close. Her 
soft lips warmed his for a moment. “ They 
haven’t, dear. You have me!” 

He snorted. 

“You're a dear boy!” 

She said it loyally, as if some one had 
voiced a doubt about it, and gave him an- 
other kiss. 

As she turned toward the bedroom, 
Ethan. gazed at her doubtfully. The .in- 
stant of her caress was an erasure of all 
else; but his annoyance, being unreleased, 
returned increased. She wouldn’t change! 


II 


VIOLA reappeared wearing a gown Ethan 
thought unwisely beautiful, of white satin, 
with black, fuzzy fur, and dangling things 
at the sides, with more fur. Ethan was 
bent over in a chair, staring at the floor: 
it was a forty-five-year-old pout, and Viola 
knew it, but he went unhumored. 

When the buzzer at the door sounded, 
she admitted a well groomed young man so 
much younger and handsomer and better 
tailored than her husband that Ethan be- 
came still more blackly morose. He was 
obliged to greet this man kindly—this fop 
who openly presumed to be his wife’s friend 
and companion! To be courteous he had 
‘to be hypocritical; so he smiled at them as 
they went out, laughing, vivacious. 

For a moment Ethan Kennedy suffered 
self-scorn, and asked himself if it was as- 
tounding that this beautiful young wife of 
his should prefer these younger, handsomer, 
and sometimes wealthier men. Character- 
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istically, he omitted from his reasoning Vi- 
ola’s love for him, although he always felt 
aware of his love for Viola. He turned 
away from the door tingling with anger, 
hurt. From his pocket he removed two 
theater tickets, tore them to flakes, and 
dropped them into the wastebasket. 

His discomfiture increased. He blamed 
his wife because other men wanted her com- 
pany, as if her attraction were willful and 
with malice aforethought. Particularly he 
disliked the nonchalant way in which she 
listened, without even taking offense at his 
rebukes, and sallied blithely on, not chang- 
ing her conduct one whit. Her innocent 
teas and rides and parties he conjured into 
debauches and orgies, not knowing that the 
worst of them consisted of small talk, lame 
jokes, weary dancing, and wine in small 
quantities because it was not good. 

He hated the apartment—its lace cush- 
ions and silk-shaded lamps and gilt—be- 
cause he felt that its artificiality induced 
Viola’s apparent irreverence for her mar- 
riage vows. He had consented to the elimi- 
nation of the word “ obey,” of course, but 
he had not expected her to recognize no 
obligation whatever. 


He paced the rooms, wandering to the 
table, and thundering aimlessly and disin- 


terestedly through several books. There 
was not even a view outside the window, 
except a dark court, or the flat front of an 
office building. There was nothing to do, 
without Viola. There was nothing in the 
world to do—except to be alone again. 

After pacing off some of his irritation, he 
found peculiar solace in reading a house- 
keeping magazine. Articles bearing on in- 
terior decoration, cement garden fountains, 
trellis work, and even tatting interested 
him; and he found comfort in the photo- 
graphs of cozy rooms. When halfway 
through “ Making the Apartment More 
Like Home,” he reflected enthusiastically 
that he must ask Viola to read it—without 
thinking how few liberties may be taken in 
refitting hotel rooms. 

He had never seen Viola sew socks or 
wash dishes or—rock a baby to sleep; and 
these things meant home to him. The socks 
were darned by the launderer, or given 
away; the dishes were the kitchen’s affair, 
and—there was no child. He wondered if a 
baby would change Viola. 

The telephone jingled. He laid the mag- 
azine face down, open at the article, and 
answered the call. 
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It was a 
“ Tt’s 


“ Hello, Ethan Kennedy!” 
woman’s voice—he wondered whose. 
Mary!” 

Quickly he chased several Marys across 
his memory. 

“Oh, yes! Mary Blair!” 

He liked the name; it was fine and sim- 
ple and homy. 

“ It’s been so long since I’ve seen you,” 
she went on. 

“'Yes—hasn’t it?” 

He could not remember the latest time. 
Mary Blair had left her work in his office 
several months before he married. Art was 
her interest. Her stenographic work, in 
buying her meal ticket, had demanded most 
of her time until Ethan’s advice, delivered 
during several invited calls at her apart- 
ment, had persuaded her to break off into 
free-lancing. 

“ Quite a long time, isn’t it?” he asked 
inanely. 

“You’re alone—I mean, are you?” 

“Tve been reading. How did you 
know?” 

“T thought you might be.” 

Probably she had heard of Viola’s hab- 
its. Such things quickly become gossip. | 
He felt suddenly ashamed, and then dis- 
loyal for feeling so. This was a bold call, 
he reflected, from a woman to whom he 
had been nothing more than an adviser. 

“ Tf you’re lonely—not doing anything— 
I’d like you to come down.” 

“cc H-m-m-m—”’ 

“T’d like you to see some of the new 
drawings I’ve made since—since—” Be- 
fore meeting Viola, Ethan had several times 
taken Mary Blair to dinner and a theater. 
“ And I’m proud of my contract with the 
National Magazine, too.” 

“You got it?” 

His tone was applause. 

“ Thanks to you!” 

Ethan warmed. 

“ Still on Nineteenth Street?” 

“Same place. I’m so glad you can 
come!” 

To carry the pearl-handled cane which 
Viola had given him for his birthday al- 
ways made him feel priggish, so he left it 
in its corner. Half guiltily he meditated 
that a married man has no business to call 
at night upon an unmarried woman at her 
apartment, even to give advice. Such 
things are easily misunderstood. 

Still, this was his wife’s creed—it was 


New York, 1923. 
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Rebelliously, as he took up his hat, 
Ethan Kennedy reflected that it was Viola’s 
fault that he was lonely. 


III 


ETHAN never failed to feel contempt for 
the gold-taped, knickered, and stockinged 
male beings who operated the elevators in 
the hotel; they symbolized New York’s ex- 
otic artificiality. He also disliked the offi- 
cious uniformed starter, and the liveried 
creature at the entrance, whose mission in 
life was to push the brass revolving door 
and to signal taxis. He considered that 
begging was a more honorable method of 
getting a living. While riding .to Nine- 
teenth Street in a Fifth Avenue bus, he 
found genuine pleasure in observing the 
few old-fashioned women who sat in front 
of him. 

The two flights of stairs to Mary Blair’s 
apartment were dark and dusty. The 
word “ squalor ” ran through Ethan’s head. 
After all, he preferred white and gold to 
dirt and sordidness. 

All this changed inside of Mary’s door. 
There it was warm, cozy, and comfortable. 
No feature of the room was outstanding. 
There were just several overstuffed chairs, 
a little desk, a davenport, a gate-leg table, 
and a bookcase; but the apartment held an 
aroma of livableness. It embraced Ethan; 
it felt like home. 

Mary’s firm handclasp was like the 
greeting of an old comrade, instead of a 
mere business acquaintance. She was real. 
Viola, of course, was a woman apart—a 
chapter heading to others. 

The months had brought Mary out. She 
looked happier for having rebelled against 
slavery to a machine. Her color, too, was 
consistent. Hair, eyebrows, eyes, were all 
brown. So, too, was the dress she wore, 
and her skin was a delicate shade of the 
same color. 

Mary Blair was beginning to be browned 
by life. She was thirty-eight, and still un- 
married. To Ethan, this last was almost 
inexplicable. 

“Tm so glad you could come! This is 
the same old place. I’ve been wanting to 
move into something better, but I’ve grown 
to like the things here. They’ve taken root, 
sort of. I think that gilded hotel of yours 
is too aloof.” 

He agreed, but he thought it better not 
to say so. 

“ Viola likes it.” 
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“‘ Of course she does,” replied Mary, not 
ungraciously. 

“TI prefer small, cozy places.” He 
wanted to add: “ Like this.” 

A gas heater near the cretonned window 
was blazing orange and singeing the burr 
off the early fall air. It was a hybrid fire- 
place and base-burner. Ethan huddled in 
a roomy chair near it. The beating of the 
heat against his face was pleasant. 

“You’re coming on,” he said, meaning 
that she was doing well in her art. 

“It’s because people have been so good 
to me.” Mary’s voice was soft and careful, 
like the tender touch of a mother to her 
sleeping baby. ‘ My contract with Na- 
tional is for a year.” 

“ Splendid!” 

He asked to see some of her recent work, 
and she put a widely circulated magazine 
into his hands, pointing to the “ illustrated 
by Mary Blair” beneath a distinguished 
author’s name. The people in the pictures 
were real; he liked them. This girl’s back- 
ground was a love for humanity, Ethan 
judged. She would go far. 

“TI owe this to you,” she told him. 

‘¢ Nonsense! ” 

“T’d never have been brave enough to 
break off from my job without your advice 
and your promise to let me have work again 
if things went badly. I remember all the 
afternoons you let me go from the office, 
so that I could see editors.” 

“ The other girls handled the extra work 
easily.” 

“ But I’m grateful for it all,” she insisted. 

Mary’s eyes did not dance, like Viola’s; 
they clung. While Ethan talked with her 
of old days in the office, and of her hopes 
for the future, and while they browsed over 
the proofs of a story to be illustrated, he 
sensed a growing vexation. Mary was 
causing it, somehow. 

He assured himself that in this case a tri- 
angular affair was impossible. He loved 
Viola. He immeasurably preferred her to 
Mary; and yet there was something about . 
Mary which disturbed him. When he 
searched for it, it eluded him. 

“IT want to make you a rarebit,” she 
said. 

A hot flush surged through him. She re- 
membered this liking of his! Notwith- 
standing this domestic touch, the odds re- 
mained heavily on Viola’s side. 

While Mary tinkered about a ridiculous- 
ly small kitchenette, he strove to discern 
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what was annoying him. Not until Mary 
glanced up quickly, after an awkward si- 
lence, and smiled, did he realize it. Then 
he was startled to find that her smile was 
like Viola’s, and that Mary’s lips were 
shaped like those of his wife. 

The discovery, at first disappointing, 
soon fascinated him. Giving particular at- 
tention to Mary’s mouth, he found that it 
was exactly like Viola’s—a little too wide, 
and supported by a strong chin protruding 
slightly. Its color was equally bright, and 
its curves no less symmetrical. He won- 
dered, faintly smiling, if Mary’s lips were 
equally soft and delicious. 

While sitting opposite Mary at her gate- 
leg table, he gave stereotyped compliments 
to her rarebit, being intently concerned in 
watching her lips mold her words. His fas- 
cination was akin to hypnosis. This was 
Mary, yet that mouth was Viola’s! 

Over the coffee, which he scarcely tasted, 
he continuously watched those alluring lips. 
Later he was actually irritated to admit 
that he must go, rather than astounded to 
find the hour already creeping toward two 
o’clock. At the door he made small talk, 
and continued to eye that enticing mouth. 


Something was tensing in him; something 
was gathering force, power, like a repressed 
spring, like a trigger drawn back. 

His arms moved without conscious voli- 


tion. After it was committed, he realized 
what he had done. He had kissed those 
lips—he had kissed Mary Blair! 

A confused, hurried good-by; a fumbling 
for the door knob, which Mary, also 
flushed, helped him to find; a descent of 
the stairs, stumbling awkwardly, as if he 
was half asleep—these Ethan vaguely re- 
membered as the stiff air of the street 
cooled him. 

His mind was in a turmoil! He mar- 
veled at his appalling effrontery, calling 
himself a fool, an imbecile, and worse. He 
was a married man, and had no business 
to kiss any woman but his wife. It was a 
breach of his marriage vows. It was dis- 
honorable toward Viola; and he had dared 
to mention her shortcomings as a wife! 

He was too hot and too much excited to 
reason out the triviality of the thing as oc- 
curring in 1923, in New York. He was 
thinking as of three decades past, in Mis- 
souri. Over and over he told himself that 
this was a grave matter. He had seriously 
compromised himself. Self-respect was im- 
possible now. 


As he walked home, he feebly attempted 
to explain it psychologically. Having be- 
come accustomed to kissing lips of just such 
color and contour as Viola’s, his response 
to Mary had perhaps been automatic; but 
as he neared the hotel, he abandoned his 
attempts to argue the act away. An ex- 
planation was no excuse. 

He had kissed Mary Blair—the fact 
stood starkly accusing. He felt degraded 
and defiled. At once, he determined, he 
would go to Viola and without qualification 
recite his guilt. He would kneel and beg 
her forgiveness. She would be asleep at 
this hour, but he would awake her. 

Feverishly unlocking the apartment door, 
he threw his hat aside and strode into the 
bedroom. Then he emitted an exclamation 
of sharp annoyance. 
disturbed. She had not come home. 


IV 


It was three o'clock, and Viola should 
have come home. Ethan verified his watch 
by the electric clock above the blind fire- 
place in the living room. It was later—it 
was four minutes past three. 

Ethan had prepared himself to accept a 
full measure of punishment, as severe an 
ordeal as Viola might wish to inflict; and 
at finding his saintly resolution frustrated, 
his anger was aroused. He resolved to wait 
for Viola, to protest against her late hours, 
and—to tell her of that kiss. 

As each minute passed, the hand of the 
mantel clock clicked to the next gradua- 
tion, and Ethan’s nervousness increased. 
Habit directed his chewed finger nails to 
his teeth, but a throbbing pain from the 
exposed quick stopped it. Copiously he 
drank of the iced water in the carafe on 
the table. Fifty odd clicks came from the 
mantel clock. He paced the floor at inter- 
vals, his florid face crimson. At the win- 
dow, he peered down upon the avenue be- 
low. The night was strangely still. Far 
away, through the morass of buildings, the 
open cut-out of an automobile barked 
twice. On the side street an ash man, whis- 
tling fragmentarily and off key, was dump- 
ing refuse into his metal wagon, with much 
rattling of tin cans. The growl of an ele- 
vated train, several blocks away, was in- 
creasingly muffled by distance. No car 
stopped at the bulb-studded canopy below. 

Ethan closed the window, and strutted 
again to the mantel clock. Twenty min- 
utes past four! 





Viola’s bed was un- 
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Gone now was his sense of shame. In- 
stead, he indignantly felt that Viola was 
humiliating him. He would insist upon a 
definite end to her unreasonably late hours. 
Before long, probably, some scandalmon- 
gering periodical would comment on their 
farcical marriage. . 

At five o’clock he rang for more iced 
water. He suspected that the prim valet 
eyed him curiously when leaving the fresh 
decanter. Even the servants knew! 

Ethan was reaching the limit. There 
must be a reckoning—it was inevitable. 
If Viola persisted in her behavior, it would 
mean that he had married the wrong wom- 
an. He would then take measures to cor- 
rect the error. 

To live without Viola was too cruel to 
face, yet he forced himself to confront the 
possibility. He wanted Viola. He loved 
her. God, he did love her! His craving 
for her was torture. Why had he assumed 
the ordeal of love? He was a fool! 

He wanted to keep her with him forever, 
and yet he wanted to order her away in- 
stantly. His wretched love for her was 
misery. Damn love, he muttered! Damn 
love! It was nothing but hell! 

The first grayness of the new day was 
venturing into the cafion outside when a 
key was pushed into the lock. Before the 
door could be opened, Ethan strode toward 
it and pulled it wide. A sleepy-eyed Viola 
looked up—a Viola with her hair stringy 
and her dress askew. 

“ Hello, Ethan!” she said wearily. 

He glared at her. With her palm placed 
against her hip she dragged to the lounge, 
sliding her heels, dropped her cape, and 
sank down weakly. 

“‘ Subways do wear on my nerves!” 

“What were you doing in the subway?” 
he asked angrily. 

In her pretty way she intertwined her 
— in her lap. Her composure nettled 

im. 

“ Riding home,” she said. 

“ Didn’t that damned fop bring you 
home?” 

"6 Tim?” 

“Whoever it was this time!” 

(T No.” 

“Why not? Why didn’t he?” 

“The last I saw Tim, about midnight, 
he was falling asleep. The party was ter- 
ribly dumb.” 

She laid her head back easily upon a 
cushion and closed her eyes. 
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“And what have you been doing since 
midnight?” he demanded stiffly. 

She sighed, and snuggled a little deeper 
into the lace. 

“Tm just dead!” 

“ Viola!” 

“You're harsh, dear.” 

“IT want to know where you’ve been.” 

“Don’t stare at me so, Ethan! Your 
eyes are prettier half closed.” As an after- 
thought, she answered: “ Why, dear, just 
nowhere in particular.” 

“You didn’t stay this late at your in- 
fernal party?” 

“ No—I left about midnight. It was so 
stupid! I said I was going out to get a 
breath of air, but I hopped into Tim’s car.” 

“I see! You’ve been shooting all over 
the country since then, like an idiot!” 

Again she was not offended. Her eyes 
did not stray now; they held a studied light 
which should have frightened Ethan, but 
he was too angry to give attention to any- 
thing but his own suffering. 

“No,” she said casually. ‘The car 
broke down.” 

“Where? Where did the car break 
down?” 

“T don’t know exactly. It was a sort of 
back road or short cut to the city. It 
bucked and missed and choked—the car 
did—and finally went dead.” 

“If you don’t know where you were,” 
he asked shrewdly, with forced calm, ‘“‘ how 
did you find your way back here?” 

“‘T begged a ride from another car.” 

“ When was that? How long ago?” 

He was like a lawyer brutally examining 
* witness and hoping to fasten a crime upon 

er. 

“ Not many cars go over that road, I 
suppose. It was about an hour ago.” 

“ And what in God’s name were you do- 
ing between the time the car broke down 
and the time you begged a ride?” 

“‘ Why, there was a tent near there, just 
off the road.” 

He regarded her with open suspicion. 

* A tent?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Whose tent?” 

The strange light in her eyes sharpened. 

ce Ed’s.”’ 

He frowned heavily. His voice was like 
the snapping of an electric spark. 

“And who’s Ed?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ You don’t know?” 
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c No.” 

Angrily he strode several times across 
the room, mopping his moist face with his 
handkerchief. 

“Viola, are you telling me that between 
midnight and five o’clock you stayed in a 
tent_on the side of a road, alone?” 

“T wasn’t alone. There wasn’t any dan- 
ger. Ed was there.” 

Ethan’s reddened face became pale. 

“What? Where? Where was he?” 


“In the tent.” 

For a full minute her husband glared at 
her without speaking. 

“Wasn’t there any one else there—a 
woman, or somebody?” 


He so doubted his ears that he leaned 
tensely forward. 

“ You stayed in that tent, alone with this 
Ed, for more than four hours last night?” 

His- voice was like a whip. She 
shrugged, but again her eyes sharpened. 

“ T was so tired, and it was so cold, I just 
had to get into bed.” 

He almost screeched an exclamation of 
dismay. 

“ But, Ethan, there wasn’t any other 
place to stay!” 

“ Good God, Viola!” 

His stare might have been directed at 
something vile, or filthy, or poisonous. 

“Don’t be theatrical, Ethan!” 

“ How could you come back here? How 
could you be so brazen? Why don’t you 
hide your face in shame?” 

“What else could I do?” 

He declared that she might have chosen 
to do anything rather than to stay. 

“Tt was cold. I’ve got on high heels, 
and the car was broken.” 

“Why didn’t you ask this—Ed—to re- 
pair it?” 

“T did, but he couldn’t.” 

“ How do you know he couldn’t?” 

“ He said so.” 

Ethan laughed sneeringly. 

“You believed it?” he mocked. “ You 
believed it, and stayed in that tent with 
him?” 

“He sat just inside, and watched for a 
car.” 

“ Viola, in the name of God!” 

The two had been alone, tucked away by 
the night. It was preposterous and unbe- 
lievable to picture a man sitting quietly by, 
like a saint, with this alluring and seduc- 
tive creature so near. 


“T couldn’t turn him away. His lungs 
are bad, and the doctor makes him sleep in 
the open; but it was too damp outside the 
tent.” a 

“You haven’t even the honor to be | 
ashamed!” ‘ 

She eyed him. 

“ Viola, you’re unspeakable!” Irration- 
ally, he laughed. “Tell me why I’ve en- 
dured you so long, the sort of wife that you 
are! I don’t know why I’ve put up with 
you. I hate myself for loving you. I'd ~ 
have to love you, to stand fourteen months ~~ 
of this purgatory. I thought you’d see you © 
weren’t doing right, but your crowd never 
thinks of anything but themselves. You’re 
leeches and parasites. I must be mad to 
love you—or even to talk to you now!” 

He sat down abruptly and put his face 
in his cupped hands. Deliberately he 
calmed himself, resolving that there must 
be no mistake. 

“ Do I understand, Viola, that you were 
with this Ed, in his tent, for about four 
hours to-night?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“You admit all of it, do you?” 

“ There’s no good in hiding it, Ethan.” 

That was all. It was plain. He rose, 
gesturing resignedly. 

“ You're probably tired. Go to bed. I'll 
see Anderson as soon as his office opens.” 

** Mr. Anderson? ‘You want to do that?” 

*T won’t go on living with a wanton.” 

Her eyes narrowed and snapped, but he 
was vehemently calm. 

“Let us do this as quietly as possible. 
It’s quite all right, though. This is 1923, 
in New York, and divorce is quite the 
style.” 

His sarcasm was calculated to sting. 
Suddenly he laughed again, joylessly. 

“The way I came home here! Expect- 
ing to get on my knees to you and ask you 
to forgive me!” 

“ For what should I forgive you, Ethan?” 

“ A trivial matter. I kissed a woman— 
Mary Blair.” 

“ Ethan! Not you?” 

“Tt was nothing more than a kiss. I 
came home ashamed of myself. I thought 
I had done something unpardonable!” He 
laughed again, louder and longer than a 
man does who is quite sane. “ Great 
world! However ”—he smiled grimly, and 
eyed her spotless white gown as if wonder- 
ing just how filthy the creature underneath 
it was—“ Anderson can fix it up quietly.” 
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As Viola sat erect before him, her eyes 


_ shone dangerously. 


“ Ethan, there’s something that I haven’t 
told you.” 

* Anderson will listen to you.” 

“T think you should know it, too.” 

“T don’t care to listen.” 

“ But, Ethan—” 

“ What?” he said viciously. 

“ Ed is ten years old—nearly eleven.” 


V 


ViotA KENNEDY never wore again her 
white satin dress trimmed with the fuzzy 
black fur. Blemishes on the front, scarcely 
discernible, made it precious. They were 
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his full growth. Twenty odd years later 
than his body, his real self made the trip 
from Missouri, 1890, to New York, 1923. 

Viola forgave him easily, for her reward 
came with the forgiving. 

“ You didn’t even ask me why I slipped 
away from Tim’s early, Ethan. I wanted 
to come back to tell you that I don’t want 
to live in a hotel any longer.” © 

He was glad, but puzzled. 

“ Let’s go to Long Island, and get a lit- 
tle home. I think it would be best for— 
Lucy or Russell.” 

“Lucy or Russell who?” 

“Lucy or Russell Kennedy.” 

Never before were Viola’s lips so beauti- 


ful. Ethan kissed them long and fervently, 


stains caused by her husband’s tears. 
while fleeting time stood still. 


That morning Ethan Kennedy attained 





BALLADE OF THE BABE UNBORN 


Ir she’s on schedule time, she'll be 

Here in two months, the signals say— 
Small traveler from eternity, 

With stars for stations all the way. 

We've made all ready for the day 
When she arrives, and oh, the jcy 

When her in mother’s arms we lay! 
But what if she should be a boy? 


Her name’s all ready for her—she 
Being so beautiful and gay, 

The child of joy—Euphrosyne, 
Begotten of April out of May; 
And here, in nursery display, 

Is every unimagined toy, 

Waiting for her to come and play; 

But what if she should be a boy? 


Her hair’s her mother’s hair, and we 
Have chosen eyes of green and gray 
That madden knowledge, like the sea 
In some far Caribbean bay, 
And that strange blue that makes men fey— 
The hue of Helen’s, she of Troy— 
The eyes that all must needs obey; 
But what if she should be a boy? 


ENVOI 


Princess, her throne in gold array 
Waits her, with stars for her convoy; 
The world’s a slave for her to sway; 
But what if she should be a boy? 
Richard Le Gallienne 


















The Discard 


A ROMANCE OF INDIA—THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A MAN 
WHOM CIVILIZATION CAST OUT 


By Kenneth Perkins 
Author of “ Queen of the Night,” etc. 





REGORY ROSS and Major Dysart, passengers on the Shah Jehan, bound for Madras, are 
rivals for the favor of Verna Smith-Vincent. 


Gregory loses a reckless bet with the major, 


the stake being an elaborate dinner, and simultaneously the officer announces his engagement 


to the girl. 


Beaten in love, and unable to pay for the dinner, Ross jumps overboard. He is 


picked up by a fishing boat, and lands in the native state of Pangal, a neglected corner of India. 
Supreme power in Pangal is divided between a native prince, the Gaekwar, and a renegade 
Englishman, Grimsby Sahib. Foreigners are viewed askance, but the Gaekwar takes a fancy 
to Ross because the young stranger resembles the old prince’s dead son, and offers him any gift he 
may choose. Preferring to take things of little value, Ross asks for a discarded runt elephant, a 
yellow cur which he has seen a hostler beating, and an apparently insignificant trinket worn by 


the Gaekwar. 


These—although the trinket proves to be a much prized talisman—are given him, 


and the prince sends him on a strange mission. He orders Ross to raid the house of Jules Béraud, 
a French planter, in the British province beyond the Ghats—the mountains of the Pangal fron- 


tier—and to seize the Frenchman’s daughter. 


This high-handed act is justified to Ross on the 


ground that it will save the girl from a forced marriage to a wealthy half-breed. 

Ross succeeds in capturing the girl, and he is fleeing into the mountains with her, pursued 
by the British police, when Grimsby, who has planned to kidnap the girl for himself, sets out on 
the raider’s trail with a party of his own followers. He expects to intercept Ross at a certain 
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THOUT any intimation of the 

danger ahead of him, Ross 

pressed on through the wildest 
parts of the jungle, following a sambar trail 
up the narrow khors, and urging the ani- 
mals up the dry watercourses. He had lit- 
tle opportunity now to plan any further 
action. 

In the eyes of the law, down there where 
the British raj held sway, he was a crim- 
inal. On the other side of the Ghats was 
Pangal, a place which he had no desire to 
reenter. There was nothing left for him to 
do but to hide in the jungle, trusting to his 
shikari’s guidance. Unquestionably the 
shikari did what was to be expected of him 
—he took his master to Grimsby’s cave, 
where he knew they would be safe from the 
pursuers who were on their trail. 

Ross and his little expedition were the 
first to arrive. The old mahout dug his 
goad into the flanks of the mierga elephant, 


cave in the mountains, which he knows as a safe hiding place. 





making it kneel. Ross jumped out of the 
howdah, with the girl in his arms. The 
shikari, dismounting from his horse, led the 
way up a dry watercourse by a series of 
steps which the water had hewn out of the 
granite in flood seasons. 

Presently the girl found herself inside a 
cave, which, except for the fire that the old 
mahout kindled, was pitch dark. Slowly 
the smoky flame showed her the habitation 
to which Ross had brought her. 

It was a grim-looking cavern, with bones 
on the ground, as you might find in a tiger’s 
lair. Skulls were scattered about. Evi- 
dently the robber band had left some of 
their victims to die here. The whole place 
was dank and evil-smelling, resembling 
nothing so much as the dwelling of some 
prehistoric caveman. 

Her captor did not dispel this illusion. 
As the girl looked up at Ross, after he had 
set her on the warm moss of the ground, 
her brain seemed to clear from the daze it 
had been in. There she was a prisoner in 
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the mountains, tucked out of the sight of 
the world in a noisome hole among the 
rocks, and in the clutches of a ferocious- 
looking stranger who had handled her none 
too gently. 

“Who are you?” she burst out sudden- 
ly, as he stood there looking down at her. 

There was, it must be admitted, very 
little compassion in the expression of Greg- 
ory Ross. To his way of thinking, the girl 
had not been particularly thankful for the 
fact that he had jeopardized his life for her 
sake. She was staring at him with the hor- 
ror of a woman looking at a mad dog who 
is standing above her, contemplating just 
where he had best sink his teeth. 

“Who am I? I will set your mind at 
rest about that,” Ross replied. “I am 
from Pangal—over there.’”? He waved to 
the west, which was toward the interior of 
the cave. “ You have heard of Pangal?” 

Obviously she had, for the very mention 
of it made her a degree paler. 

“A place,” he went on, “where few 
white men go—a place from which none 
return, unless they sell their souls to the 


devil.” 
“Then you are a brigand! I knew it 


before, just to look at you!” 


“Yes—a brigand!” Ross wanted to 
soothe, to explain, but she had rubbed the 
tiger’s fur the wrong way. He tried to 
think how he could explain in a word or 
two, although he knew instinctively that 
she would not listen. ‘ I came to save you 
from—” 

From what? “ From your father,” was 
what he meant, but could he say it? He 
tried again. 

“T’m no great shakes at dealing with 
women; but here’s the truth—I came to 
save you from a disgraceful marriage with 
a half-breed.” 

“To save me?” she cried hysterically. 
“Before God, what woman would prefer 
this fate to the marriage my father ar- 
ranged for me?” 

“Whether you prefer it or not,” snapped 
Ross, “ that was my motive.” 

“To save me!” she cried out at the top 
of her lungs. ‘“ When you had never seen 
me—you wanted to save me? Von dieu, 
what a lie: this man speaks!,” 

She lapsed into her father’s language, 
swearing French oaths through her gleam- 
ing teeth. 

“ Very well, then!” cried Ross. “ If ever 
there was a bally ass, I am one—trying to 
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soothe a voman after packing her off to 
the jungle!” 

“Yes, pai dieu—the truth!” 

“The truth, is it? All right, my young 
grisette! I’ll give you the whole truth, if 
you’re believing me. The Gaekwar of Pan- 
gal sent me to abduct you. There you are! 
Rather a good joke, eh?” 

She began to moan with hysterical sobs. 

“ Before God, why have I deserved this 
terrible fate?” 

“‘T knew you were going into hysterics,” 
Ross said. ‘“ The wonder of it is you were 
so quiet on the ride. Now no more of it!.” 

She was so frightened at the peremptori- 
ness of his order that she tried to stop weep- 
ing. Curiously enough, her attempt at com- 
posing herself succeeded, and her emotions 
—fear of the jungle, disgust at the skulls, 
terror at sitting there before that ragged 
jungle tramp—all began to focus in an out- 
burst of anger. 

“ How did you dare to do that? Is it 
drunkenness? Is it hasheesh that has 
drugged you so that you know no fear? 
Right under the very eyes of my father! 
If they catch you, they will either hang you 
or burn you alive. I myself will kill you 
if you come near me again! I will tear 
your eyes out with these nails!” 

She made a gesture which gave Ross a 
very definite picture of what she wanted to 
do. He called laughingly to his mahout: 

“‘ Give this woman some rice and curry. 
She’s trembling all over.” 

The shikari and the mahout set up the 
canvas chair and the table, and hung a lit- 
tle lantern on a near-by ledge of rock. Old 
Muhutma Daj busied himself with his rice. 

“ Here, take this!” Ross ordered, push- 
ing a glass of whisky and soda toward her. 
“No, of course not—I knew you would 
refuse. And the supper, too— hunger 
strike, I suppose! Well, I’ve got plenty of 
troubles of my own. You'll have all you 
want to eat and drink, but starve yourself 
if you choose!” 

The truth was that Ross was not any too 
much pleased with this new responsibility 
he had brought upon himself. The girl 
might have been better off married to her 
old half-breed, for all he knew. She was 
going to have a hard road of it now, at any 
rate. Ross was between the devil and the 
deep sea—that is to say, between Pangal, 
which meant Grimsby, and civilization, 
which meant being shot down by the first 
Englishman who caught sight of him. 








“TI suppose you'll insist on making a 
scene, wherever I take you,” he said, look- 
ing down at the girl. 

The rice and curry was brought, served 
on a plantain leaf, and sending up pungent 
clouds of steam. 

“Sit down here,” Ross said, proffering 
the only chair. 

The girl remained where she was, sitting 
on the moss of the ground. 

“ Very well! I knew you would not do 
it. Shall I sit at the table alone and throw 
you morsels to eat? No, of course not— 
you would eat nothing. Very well!” 

He fell to the meal himself, eating with 
a rapacity that astounded himself as well 
as the girl, The dhole dog meanwhile sat 
on his haunches, waiting for scraps. 

The shikari attended to his horses, teth- 
ering them at the bottom of the ravine, and 
returning while Ross was still at his meal. 
The scarecrow Hindu entered the cave and 
stood there like a gigantic shadow. 

“ Something has happened, sahib,” he 
said in a frightened voice. ‘“ What it is, 
I, miserable mortal that I am, cannot tell; 
but the jungle gods are against us. I 
laughed the mahout to scorn because he 
asked permission of the jungle gods before 
he tethered his elephant to one of their 
trees. For this, mayhap, I am punished!” 

“ Punished, how?” Ross asked. ‘ What 
are you shaking for? Have you seen a 
devil?” 

“T have, sahib — that is to say, I have 


heard one. There are devils in this wood 
all about us. I heard the neighing of a 
horse.” 


Ross jumped to his feet. 

“Ts it possible that they have pursued 
us so far?” 

“ No, it cannot be,” the shikari cried. 
“They do not know the fording places, as 
I do. They know nothing of the sambar 
trails. There are beings in this forest, but 
they are mahoos, not humans.” 

“ Are there no hillmen who live up on 
the jungle rim?” 

“None. The mountains at this place 
are uninhabited. Even the tigers, having 
seen threads from our clothes caught on the 
bushes, have forsaken these trails. We are 


alone in the jungle, and no one knows of 
this place save only Grimsby Sahib and his 
shikaris, of whom I am one.” 

“Ts there any lookout that commands 
the approach to this hiding place?” 

“ There is, sahib. From a certain rock 
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you can look down on many kingdoms from 
here as far as the Madras Presidency. 
Mayhap certain spies have followed us, but 
I cannot believe it.” 

“Take me to this lookout, and we will 
see what has happened.” 

Ross followed the shikari to the mouth 
of the cave, and there turned for a last word 
to the girl. 

“ T suppose you are brave enough to try 
to get away and trek back through the hills 
on foot to your father’s plantation?” 

“T aml” she retorted, her spirits greatly 
elated at the trouble that had come upon 
her captor. | 

“You cannot do it. You would lose 
your way. Night would overtake you.” 

“ That’s better than being your prisoner 
in this horrible den!” 

“Very well, then —we will bind your 
hands.” 

“TI prefer the jungle alone, with my 
hands bound, rather than to remain your 
prisoner!” 

“In that case I will set a guard over you, 
instead.” Ross called to the mahout, who 
was still pottering about his fire and jugs. 
“ Watch this woman while we are gone. 
How long we shall be gone I don’t know; 
but the shikari thinks he heard the jungle 
devils—neighing, you said?” 

“ Even so, sahib.” 

“Well, we must investigate this. We 
will go to the lookout and see how near 
our pursuers are.” 

“Tt is not pursuers, sahib,” the old ma- 
hout cried, shaking his head sadly. “ Nabi 
Noh is angered. I should have shown my 
respects to him before choosing the sleep- 
ing ground for my elephant.” 

Ross departed, following the shikari. 
The dog kept behind them with his tail be- 
tween his legs. 

“The devils are neighing, are they?” 
Ross repeated. ‘“ Well, the dog seems to 
be of the same opinion!” 


XVIII 


Grimsby SAuHIB bided his time. Then, 
in company with one of his horsemen, he 
stealthily approached the cave. He intend- 
ed to shoot Ross on sight; but he had an 
instinctive feeling that the encounter might 
not be without danger to himself. 

As he approached the cave, one of the 
horses neighed—an unfortunate occurrence 
which was hardly to be avoided, inasmuch 
as there were horses in Ross’s camp. Curs- 
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ing himself for this mishap, Grimsby sent 
his attendant back with the two mounts, 
instructing the man to hide in the thicket. 
He then crawled down the side of the ra- 
vine through vines, bamboos, and grass. 
The bottom of the gully was dark, because 
of the dense foliage, and Grimsby found 
himself in an admirable position to fire 
upon Ross from ambush. 

He did not have to wait long, for Ross 
came out almost immediately, to investi- 
gate his shikari’s story about the sound of 
a horse’s neighing coming out of the thicket. 
It was a magnificent opportunity. ll 
Grimsby had to do was to take careful aim 
and blaze away. It was a good solution to 
a very complicated problem. 

The renegade was worthless, anyway. 
He might have been used on commissions 
of a certain sort, but he could hardly be 
counted on for anything involving murder. 
The best Grimsby could do was to get him 
out of the way and take the Frenchman’s 
daughter for himself. 

He raised his heavy Luger pistol. It 
took a moment or two to get it sighted, for 
the glen was a tangle of vines, creepers, 
banyan trunks, and ferns. He moved to 
get a clearer range, and then the pistol 
dropped from his hand as suddenly as if 
he had been stricken with a fit. 

Grimsby found himself staring, not at 
the retreating back of Ross, off there to- 
ward the mouth of the glen, but at two lit- 
tle red, flaming eyes—the eyes about which 
he had dreamed every hour since he had 
first been hypnotized by them in the com- 
pound of his bungalow. They were focused 
venomously upon him, midway between 
himself and Gregory Ross, where the runt 
elephant was tethered to a tree. 

Grimsby staggered back into the dark- 
ness of the ferns—a darkness which proved 
insufficient to hide him from the elephant’s 
stare; but the runt was tethered, and 
Grimsby was a good fifty feet out of its 
reach. He picked up his pistol. 

Ross was now out of sight. The huge 
Luger was powerful enough to pierce the 
runt elephant’s hide, if it attempted to 
fight. .Grimsby’s funk passed off as quick- 
ly as it had come. A flush of anger red- 
dened his face. He had lost the oppor- 
tunity to kill Ross just because of his fear 
of a ridiculous little runt elephant, against 
which he could easily protect himself. 

Fuming at himself, he came out from 
the tuft of ferns and beckoned to his at- 
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tendant, who came crawling down the side 
of the ravine to him. 

“ Watch here while I go into the cave 
after the girl,” ordered Grimsby. ‘“ Warn 
me if the white man comes back. I want 
to take my time and go about this thing 
right. It don’t pay to scare a girl out of 
her wits. And watch that there runt ele- 
phant. It’s got a grudge against me, and I 
ain’t got any mind to truck with it.” 

With these instructions, and assuring 
himself that Ross was well out of sight, 
Grimsby straightened up and walked into 
the cave. ‘ 


Jeanne Béraud had been waiting there 
in the jungle cave, surrounded by bones, 
staring at the heavily seamed face of the 
mahout Muhutma Daj, who was squatted 
not ten feet away by the fire. It was hard 
for her to believe what her eyes had seen. 
Those outward symbols of reality—the fire, 
the skulls, the hideous little man—were in- 
sufficient. She could not focus her mind 
upon the facts. To her they seemed like a 
ghastly play of color and shadow, without 
any more substance than the impressions of 
a nightmare. 

Her brain was giddy and light with the 
sudden rise from the thick mists of the 
malarial belt to the rarefied air of these 
mountain heights. She felt like a feather 
tossed anywhere and everywhere by a ter- 
rific monsoon. 

Then had come that first ray of hope, 
which partially brought her to her senses. 
Her captor had been startled by some sound 
in the jungle. He had shown alarm at be- 
ing caught red-handed in this unbelievable 
crime. 

He was not irresistible, then, as he had 
at first seemed. He was not a demon with 
wings, who had swooped down and plucked 
her from her home and brought her to his 
mountain aerie. He was only a man—and 
afraid of the law! 

Amid the girl’s desperate longing that 
some one should come from the plains to 
save her, she heard the footsteps of a man 
approaching the mouth of the cave. In- 
stinctively she knew that they were not the 
footfalls of her captor. The latter’s tread 
had been resolute, with a swing, a rhythm 
of audacity—so she remembered it as she 
evoked his fearful image. These steps were 
stealthy. They were the steps, not of her 
captor, nor of the shikari, but of a stranger 
—a white man! 
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She screamed as she saw a big, hulking 
figure slip quietly into the rays of the light. 
She jumped to her feet and rushed past the 
old mahout, who had fallen to his face in 
a salaam. In a hysteria of sobs and of 
rapture she threw herself into the white 
man’s arms. 

The mahout, of course, knew that it was 
Grimsby Sahib—a fact which kept his fore- 
head to the moss during most of the scene 
that followed. 

“ Now, then, my pretty, what’s up?” 
Grimsby asked. ‘Looks like you’ve been 
travelin’ a ’ard road! But there, s’help 
me, you’re safe now!” 

The girl could not answer. All she knew 
was that she had been carried off into the 
mountains by a brigand, and that she had 
been followed. This man was evidently an 
Englishman who had come to her rescue. 
Her mind was unable to picture any other 
explanation. With the instinct of one to 
whom all hope of salvation had been de- 
nied, she clung to this belief. Her God had 
sent an angel to help her, and she would 
not be found without faith. 

Of course, Grimsby was in the dark. 
The smoky flames had cast no light upon 


his face, except just enough to show that 
he was not a black man. If he had made 
his appearance out there in the sunshine, 
it is to be doubted whether she would have 
regarded him as an angel of salvation. 


“You’re all right now, my girl. Your 
troubles are over, s’help me! Stole you 
away from your ’ome, did he? ‘The var- 
mint! I'll finish him! Tl make his skin 
crackle! I'll mash every bone in his bally 
carcass! Meanwhile, cut out the hysterics. 
Ain’t much time to lose. Are you ready to 
come with me, my girl?” 

The girl stepped back, brushed her tan- 
gled black hair from her distraught fore- 
head, and tried to compose herself. She 
seemed to be groping within her mind—or 
was she combating some dreadful thought? 

“ Now, then, what’s got you, my pretty? 
I asked, are you ready to come with me? 
There’s horses out there.” 

He reached toward her, but withdrew 
his hand. He had the strange fear that if 
he touched her she might dash herself 
against the granite walls of the cave. She 
was like a fragile vase that would break to 
pieces at the slightest impact. 

She began to speak rapidly, almost hys- 
terically. “ You must be careful, monsieur! 
We are in terrible danger. That man out 
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there is inhuman—a demon—afraid of no 
one. He swooped down upon me as if he 
had wings. My poor old father was hurled 
to the veranda—left dead, perhaps, for all 
I know. Take me back to him! I want 
to see him again. He was a weak, pitiable 
man, my poor father. We must go out of 
the jungle through the thickest part, or 
they will get us again. You will protect 
me, monsicur! You will be careful—I see 
you are not a young man—you will be care- 
ful of yourself in this good, brave deed!” 

“T'll be careful, all right! Don’t worry 
about me, my girl! That blowzy cut- 
throat’s out of it! Trust ole—”’ He 
caught himself. To mention the name of 
Grimsby might be unwise at this juncture. 
“ Trust me for that, my pretty!” 

One of the logs of the fire burst into a 
sudden flame, and the cave flickered with 
gleams of heat. The girl stood farther 
back. She did not follow Grimsby imme- 
diately. Why she waited she could not 
have definitely explained. 

The light filled the square expanse of 
the big man’s face. As it shuffled suddenly 
with a falling of embers, the lines of his 
jowl were thrown into relief, so that there 
remained merely the two color values, red 
and black, as of a leering mask. Grimsby 
was not used to smiling. He could not 
smile. 

“ Monsieur!’ the girl murmured. “ Who 
are you?” 

“Who am I? What the ’ell?” 

““ This is a terrible place, monsieur—this 
jungle! You have come—” ay 

‘You don’t mean to tell me that you’ve 
got the monkeys over me now? Well, if 
that ain’t good! I saves you—is that 
enough? No, it ain’t! What does this 
backin’ away mean? What does this turn- 
in’ white mean? That’s a blowzy woman 
for you! I comes in here to save you from 
that blinkin’ murderer, and you get into a 
funk over me! Well, what do you want? 
Do you want your father—blasted opium- 
jolter that he is? Do you want your half- 
breed Indian? What do you want, I’d like 
to know? To be left here in the jungle - 
alone—that’s what you womenfolk wants. 
Afraid of your own shadow! Well, damme 
if I'll listen to it! No more truckin’! Fust 
thing you know I'll be knifed in the back. 
Come on, now!” 

He reached for her. 

“No, no, monsieur!’’ she screamed. 
will not go with you! I prefer him!” 


sn | 
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Grimsby roared in his rage. He kicked 
at the prostrate form of the mahout, who 
limped off, howling. 

“Git along with you, you little black 
stink! Out of my way! Come, my girl!” 

“ Call that man!” the girl cried desper- 
ately to the old mahout. 

“Oh, no, you don’t! You ain’t goin’ to 
call nobody! Come here!” 

The little mahout obeyed, salaaming as 
many times as his old crooked back could 
bend over. 

Grimsby had no desire to face Ross now. 
His whole attitude toward the younger man 
had changed. Ross was no longer a harm- 
less renegade, without rime or reason in his 
actions. He was a dangerous man, backed 
up by forces that Grimsby had no desire 
to cope with. He was a strange sort of a 
devil, with a malignant elephant and a fe- 
rocious dog as his mahoos. The jungle was 
a fearful sort of place, where things hap- 
pened beyond the ken of mortals. 

A strange change took place within 
Grimsby’s breast: now that he was about 
to double-cross Ross, and steal the girl 
away from him, he became obsessed with 
fear. 

“No, you don’t!” he cried to the ma- 
hout. “ You call your master in here, and 
I'll stick a knife across him — and across 
you, too! I’m through with him. We 
made a compact that he’d come back to me 
as my mate, but I don’t want him. All I 
wants is you,” he said to the girl. ‘“ And 
look here,” he added, turning again to the 
mahout. “ You go and tell your master 
the compact don’t hold. He’s free—him 
and his dog and his runt elephant. I didn’t 
think I’d free him so easy, but it’s got to 
be. That. elephant of his is makin’ me 
crazy! You hear what I say—he’s free to 
go anywheres—home, if he wants to. He’s 
free! You got it straight, have you now, 
you ole louse?” 

“ Twice-born, I kiss your foot!” the ma- 
hout sobbed. 


That was all. The girl was ambushed 
on every side. She was buffeted about like 
a shuttlecock from gods to devils, from 
devils to gods—so said the mahout; and so 
Ross himself realized when he came back 
and found old Muhutma Daj cruelly beat- 
en, moaning, cursing, praying to his jungle 
gods. 

The little mahout crawled out from the 
corner of the cave, and looked up piteously. 
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Ross’s first reaction was of desperate anger 
at the girl who was causing him so much 
trouble. Apparently she had outwitted the 
old Muhutma and fled. 

“Where is she?” he cried. 

“Sahib, the master of the jungle has 
taken her away.” 

This was interpreted by Ross as a refer- 
ence to the mahout’s gods—to the great 
Nabi Noh, in particular. 

“ You mean to tell me that you couldn’t 
hold a frail little thing like that girl? 
Damn you for a sack of rotten bones! 
Which way did she go?” 

The mahout wailed piteously: 

“It was not that the mem-sahib escaped, 
twice-born. She was carried away by your 
master, by the master of the shikaris, by 
the master of the jungle and all that exists 
therein. In truth, Grimsby Sahib has 
come!” 

Ross was struck dumb. He paled. He 
groped for the damp cave wall. And yet, 
collecting himself, he wondered just why 
he should be so shaken. He had known 
that a reckoning with Grimsby was inevi- 
table. It was not a surprise. 

“Where are they?” he finally managed 
to ask. 

The mahout was dazed. He had been 
kicked and beaten. He could only say that 
they had vanished into the jungle, which 
way he knew not. 

“‘ One thing I remember, sahib—the mas- 
ter left a message for you, which I, Muhut- 
ma Daj, was commissioned to deliver.” 

Ross braced himself for what he firmly 
believed would be a threat of death. 

The mahout spoke again. 

“‘ Grimsby Sahib says you are free,” he 
told the young man. 

“T am what?” exclaimed Ross. 

“You are here beyond the precincts of 
Pangal, you and your beasts of burden, 
and your humble mahout and your shikari. 
A few miles downward toward the plains, 
and you will be in the country of the Brit- 
ish raj. Blessed are you, sahib, and fa- 
vored of the gods, that you came out of 
the land of Pangal with your life. Nor 
will Grimsby, the master of the jungle, pur- 
sue you. He will suffer you to depart in 
peace.” 

“He told you that, and in so many 
words? He’ll not follow, you say? He’s 
letting me go? I can go back to civiliza- 
tion? But I say, look here—” 

“Tt is even so!” 
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“7 am free!” Ross cried in an incredu- 
lous, vibrant tone. 

What did this mean? It was an awak- 
ening from a hideous nightmare. Free 
from Grimsby! Free from Pangal! Free 
from the bloodthirsty old Gaekwar, who 
had killed: all the other white men that en- 
tered his principality! It was unbelievable 
—it was glorious! It was a miracle of good 
fortune! 

“Why do you stand, sahib, like a man 
who sees a miracle and believes not? Be- 
hold me, Muhutma Daj, a wise old bomo in 
the wisdom of Malays and Hindus alike! 
I say to you, go back to the land of your 
people, to the land of the British raj. Why 
do you stand like a pillar of carven ivory, 
as if the jungle gods had taken your soul 
unto themselves?” 

Ross, naturally enough, was not listen- 
ing to the old mahout’s advice; but the last 
words caught his ear. It was even so— 
the jungle gods had taken his soul unto 
themselves. 

“T am not free,” he said. 

The mahout stared. What lunacy was 
this? Not free? 

No! 
istence — the daughter of Jules Béraud— 
had dropped into the complicated scheme 
of Gregory Ross’s fate and tangled it all 
out of form or meaning. Here was freedom 
offered to Ross, but he could not accept it. 
No man in the world with any spark of 
honor could accept it. 

A young girl of whom, but a few days 


before, he had never heard, came into this | 


situation in the guise of a woman in dis- 
tress calling for help. A wretched, ill-fated 
being she was, that daughter of Jules Bé- 
raud—ambushed on every side—ambushed, 
as Muhutma Daj dolefully affirmed, by 
gods, devils, and men! 

Gregory Ross, it must be remembered, 
had no particular love for her sex — not 
since his recent experience on the Arabian 
Sea with that pretty flirt, Verna Smith- 
Vincent. A woman had thrown him away; 
and here was another woman, who feared 
and hated him, and—calamity that it was! 
—he was the only man in the world who 
could save her. 

And here was Gregory Ross offered free- 
dom! Here was the man who had failed 
in everything else offered a victory that he 
could not accept! 

“Saddle the gunda and the horses,” he 
ordered. ‘If the elephant trails are short- 


A little unfortunate waif of ex-. 


er, follow them. Whatever happens, over- 
take Grimsby Sahib at his next camp!” 


XIX 


NIGHT, which overtook him in the dens- 
est part of the sal forests, interrupted 
Grimsby’s journey to Pangal. Riding stir- 
rup to stirrup with his captive—the girl 
was mounted on a tat pony inferior to his 
own horse—Grimsby had been able to 
cover only a moderate amount of trail. 
They were not far from the lumber yards, 
which had been abandoned since the earlier 
days of British suzerainty. 

In the short space of time during which 
the trade with Pangal flourished, the Brit- 
ish lumbermen had made little impression 
upon the country’s tremendous resources of 
teak, sal, poon, and bombax. Malaria, ~ 
slow transportation, political difficulties 
with the Gaekwar—a grandfather of the 
present ruler—had made the whole indus- 
try unprofitable. There had been much 
talk about building a spur of the S. I. rail- 
way, but as yet the jungle was a black, un- 
charted, malarial wilderness, avoided by all 
human beings, even by the devil worshiping 
hillmen. Of course it was utterly unknown 
to white traders. 

Grimsby was an exception. He knew 
the jungle. In fact, he knew it so well that 
he was afraid of it. The hard-packed ele- 
phant trails, which hunters find so easy to 
travel, Brian Grimsby avoided. He had an 
intuitive, an almost hysterical fear of the 
wild elephant herds. 

And one thing else Grimsby knew—no 
white woman, within the memory of any 
inhabitant of Pangal, had ever passed 
through that sal forest. His knowledge of 
this fact had a very curious but definite 
effect. 

Grimsby knew that the laws of the jungle 
were strange and immutable laws. When 
he was at home in his bungalow, surround- 
ed by salaaming mateys, reclining in a 
grasshopper chair and guzzling arrack, he 
had an incontinent contempt for man’s laws 
—for any laws. When he was in a hunting 
tent, surrounded by banyan trunks, kept in 
a nervous agitation by the incessant roar 
of mountain torrents, beleaguered with 
shadows that were impenetrable even in 
the noontide heat, Grimsby’s attitude to- 
ward law underwent a change. 

There was a law among the tigers—so his 
shikaris had told him—that all manner of 
life is legitimate prey, except human life. 
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That was a fundamental, a primal law, the 
greatest of all, the one that could never be 
broken, on pain of certain death. Similar- 
ly, Grimsby was aware, there was a law 
among Englishmen setting forth that the 
one prey forbidden to all mankind is an 
innocent woman. 

Grimsby was an unconscionable rogue. 
Even the understanding of such a law as 
this did not prevent him from pursuing his 
ends; but on this particular occasion there 
was something that had awakened what lit- 
tle conscience he had left. This was the 
uncanny certainty that back there in the 
matted jungle there was a pursuer. 

Ross was the pursuer. There was no 
doubt about that; but even though he knew 
that Ross would come into the jungle, 
Grimsby could not help evoking the picture 
of a different and more hideous type of 
avenger. He felt, in the very marrow of 
his bones, that it was not Ross who was 
coming to kill him, but that miserable little 
dwarf elephant with the red eyes! 

The girl was in a tent, with one of the 
horsemen watching over her. Grimsby ate 
his meal in his own tent, pitched near by 
on another mossy bank. There he was, in 
the densest part of the jungle, with the cap- 
tive upon whom he had set his heart for a 
long time past; and yet he found himself 
as unable to enjoy his triumph as some 
fear-ridden Hindu who has stolen the jewel 
from the forehead of an idol. To touch 
the girl was certain death — yes, certain 
damnation. 

And yet he could not keep away from 
the guarded tent. At least he could look 
at her from the tent door. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, my girl,” he 
said, as he parted the flaps. “ And you 
get to hell out o’ here!” he grunted at the 
servant who was standing guard. 

The latter was a stocky, evil-smelling fel- 
low who had once been a sowar in the 
Gaekwar’s royal guard, but had been dis- 
honorably discharged for killing a high- 
caste villager. 

“ Now, then, don’t go throwin’ any hys- 
terics,” he went on, turning to the girl, who 
was lying on a.low canvas cot—a part of 
Grimsby’s traveling kit. ‘“ Ole Grimsby, 
he won’t harm you.” 

This confession, indeed, had a ring of 
truth to it. The supreme fortune of the 
girl was the fact that Grimsby had lost his 
evil bravado. Beautiful she was—that 
must be admitted; but there was scarcely a 
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woman in the world worth such a fearful 
risk. To touch her meant that the Gaek- 
war, who had sent for her, would condemn 
him. To keep her very much longer meant 
that every Englishman over there on the 
other side of the Ghats would hunt him 
down. Merely to have her in his possession 
meant that Gregory Ross or his damnable 
elephant would kill him on sight. 

There was only one thing to do—to get 
rid of her; and sinte he had gone to some 
little trouble in capturing her, he must get 
rid of her at a bargain. 

“ Ole Grimsby ain’t goin’ to lay a finger 
on you,” he protested resolutely. 

She begged fervently that he would leave 
her in the jungle to die. That would be 
the acme of mercy. 

“ And it might be the safest for me, at 
that,” Grimsby agreed; “but I ain’t in- 
human—not me—not ole Grimsby! I got 
a bit of honor, you know. I got a bit of 
pity in my ole breast. Leave you here in 
this stinkin’ ole jungle to rot, or to be de- 
voured by jackals, or trampled on by ele- 
phants? Oh, no—not you, my pretty! I 
ain’t that much of a willain.” 

He flopped down upon a camp stool. 
The tent was filled with droning insects. 
To protect himself, Grimsby lit a cheroot, 
and puffed violently until the little circular 
apartment was a cloud of strong smoke. 
It was so dark that the girl could barely 
see the form of her hulking captor, clothed 
in stained whites, with a pith helmet which 
he had not removed from his head. 

“T figure there ain’t anything in this 
blasted jungle, nor in the whole of Pangal, 
that’s too good for you, my girl! The very 
best—that’s what! Think I’d leave you 
here to rot? Not me! To be the queen 
of Pangal—that’s what I’ve got in store 
for you! . A queen’s better ’n a corpse any 
day!” 

The suddenness of this turn of affairs 
took the girl by surprise. She had no inti- 
mation, as yet, just what was in store for 
her; but she knew intuitively that nothing 
good could come from her relations with 
this hideous jungle tramp. 

“ Do you mean you will take me back—” 

“ Back? Back where? To your father’s 
plantation? Well, I guess bally well not! 
He was goin’ to sell you to some half-breed 
East Indian, as I remember. A rich man 
he was, too, they say. Am I right? Well, 
let me tell you this, my pretty—you might 
have had servants and ’orses; but what’s 
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_ them to the life you’ll lead in Pangal? You 


won’t have servants — you'll have slaves. 
You won’t have ’orses, you'll have ele- 
phants—state elephants! That ain’t such 
a bad offer, is it now?” 

“ An offer! What is the bargain?” she 
cried, suddenly awake to the truth. “ You 
mean that you’re going to take me into 
Pangal?” 

“Into the city itseli—I do, s’help me!” 
Grimsby cried. ‘“ You ain’t fer me—I’m 
wise enough to admit that. I don’t want 
to fight the Gaekwar—no, nor the whole 
of British India, and the filthy ole jungle 
itself! Not me! Besides, that renegade 
white man who swiped you from your 
father’s plantation—he’ll be after you 
again, or I miss my guess!” 

The girl broke in hysterically. 

“ But in Pangal—what will you do with 
me there? What is to happen to me? No, 
I won’t go! Leave me here to die! I want 
to die! JI cannot stand another hour of 
this horrible existence that you robbers are 
putting me through! I will die, I tell you! 
I will kill myself!” 

She jumped from the cot. By what im- 
mediate means she was going to make an 
attempt upon her life was not clear. Grims- 
by caught her. 

“Look here, my pretty! You sit down 
there on that cot, and listen. I’m goin’ to 
talk to you like a father talkin’ to a little 
child.” 

He forced her back. The fact that he 
himself was no longer dangerous seemed to 
quiet her for the moment. 

“ This Gaekwar of Pangal is a very gen- 
tlemanly fellow in his way. You'll fancy 
him, I warrant. He’s educated—blue blood 
in his veins, and all that—son of a king. 
What more do you want? He’s the son of 
a long dynasty of kings. You talk of East 
Indians, with their chi-chi bat and their 
parted hair—neither fish nor fowl, are 
they? But here you'll have a king. Yes, 
maybe a Hindu; but he’s an Aryan—same 
race as you and me, so I’ve been told a 
dozen times, and I believe it. A fine-look- 
in’ chap, too. Wears as many rubies as 
you'll find on a state elephant at the Dur- 
bar of Delhi!” 
ie was cut short by a scream from the 
girl. 

“What? Look here! I say, damn it! 
Hysterics again, is it?” 

“ Mon dieu! Then it has come to this— 
the worst fate that can befall me, miserable 
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and unhappy thing that Iam! I am to be 
sold! Why don’t you tell me that in plain 
words — unspeakable brute that you are? 
I am to be sold to the robber king of 
Pangal! But I tell you before God it shall 
not be!” 

She tore at her cheek with her nails, leav- 

ing four merciless scratches. 
- “Tf you think you have beauty here to 
sell, I will show you I have none! I will 
tear all vestige of it from myself! Then 
present me to the Gaekwar for sale, and see 
how much you get!” 

“ Oh, you will, will you? Goin’ to cheat 
ole Grimsby that way? Now, then, my 
pretty, no more of your hysterics! Not 
now!” 

Again she found herself imprisoned in 
the arms of the hulking man. 

“So you think you can cheat ole Grims- 
by, do you? Well, you’re on the wrong 
tack, my girl. I know a thing or two about 
what the Gaekwar likes. He don’t like 
scratched faces—no, nor tear-swollen eyes. 
No more of it!” 

He growled out an oath and threw her 
back upon the cot. All vestiges of patience 
left him. 

“T ain’t goin’ to truck with you. What’s 
the use, I’d like to know? Here I am try- 
in’ to persuade you—a mewin’ little cat like 
you! Well, my pretty, it ain’t necessary. 
Tl talk in plain terms, as you calls it. 
You’re a captive — that’s clear, ain’t it? 
You’re my captive, and I’m sellin’ you to 
the Gaekwar—for a good consideration, as 
the sayin’ goes. He’ll pay me handsome— 
he will! I know him, when it comes to see- 
in’ a girl like you. There you are—the 
truth is out.” 

He whistled to the shikari, whom he had 
dismissed from the door of the tent but a 
short while before. 

“ This little balmy wants to scratch her- 
self to pieces. *Tain’t for me to object, 
except that I’ve an eye for a bit of 
dali. The Gaekwar will pay more for a 
perfect piece of goods than for a piece 
that’s torn. You watch her from now on. 
First thing you do is to get a bit of rope 
and tie her up. Tie her legs, tie her arms 
behind her, and strap her shoulders good, 
or she’ll bite ’em, if I know anything about 
@ woman in hysterics.” 

The servant stood there without a change 
of expression as he stared at the girl. He 
looked like an old black ram, with the thick, 
curly, matted hair about his ears and throat, 
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and the bundle of rags about his huge 
shoulders and paunch. 

When the full purport of his master’s 

orders had penetrated him, a light came 
into the muddy, red-veined eyes. He sa- 
laamed, withdrew, and returned with a 
rope. 
Through sheer physical helplessness, the 
girl submitted to the tying of the bonds, 
while Grimsby, a hulking white form in 
the smoke-befogged tent, watched with 
smug satisfaction. 

“ Now, then, all that remains to be done 
is to notify the Gaekwar. When you're 
through with that little job, ’op onto your 
pony. You know the jungle trails at night. 
Git to Pangal, and tell the Gaekwar that 
ole Grimsby’s got some swag for him. 
That ll sound a bit of all right. Tell him 
that bein’ it’s the sort of swag you can’t 
divide, he can pay me in cash—rupees. A 
beauty she is, too—don’t let the old un 
forget that!” 

The sowar salaamed, and was about to 
back himself out of the tent, when Grimsby 
added: 

“ One thing more—I ain’t goin’ to bring 
the girl no farther. Can’t pack a little 


clawin’ cheetah on ’orseback through them 
jungles.” 

He might have added that he had no 
- taste for escorting Jeanne Béraud through 
jheels and dhoons while that three-headed 
mahoo, incarnated in Ross, the elephant, 
and the dog; was on his trail. 


“The Gaekwar,” Grimsby said em- 
phatically, “is to take the girl from me 
here or nowheres!” 

Grimsby had scarcely disposed of this 
problem when he was confronted with a far 
more serious one.. One of his horsemen— 
a bundle of rags, with hair and beard like 
matted wool—came to the tent door. 

“We have circled round about this lo- 
cality, sahib,” he announced, “ according 
to your commands; and in the bed of the 
river we found elephant tracks.” 

Grimsby put up his hand with an aim- 
less gesture—whether to strike down the 
bearer of these tidings, or to support him- 
self by clinging to the flap of the tent, was 
not clear. The movement was sufficient to 
cut off the servant’s speech, and to evoke a 
moment of tense silence, broken only by 
the droning of flies and mosquitoes—and 
of course that never ending roar of the 
mountain torrents. 

Finally Grimsby spoke, in a voice as dif- 
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ferent to his former outbursts as the voice 
of a frightened child contrasts with the 
voice of a man. 

“Was it a herd of ’em, or was it—just 
—one?” 

“ Not a herd, sahib, for which may Vish- 
nu, our preserver, be offered sacrifices of 
rice, flowers, and cowrie shells! It was 
but one elephant—a mierga, for we could 
see that the prints were small, and there 
were fifteen toes, which always means that 
an elephant is worthless. Furthermore—” 

Again the sowar stopped short in his re- 
cital. He observed that in some way or 
other he had displeased his master. Per- 
haps it was because he had interrupted 
this peculiar scene of one of the servants 
binding a white woman with a rope. 

“Get your blasted foul carcass out of 
here!” Grimsby screamed. Then, in a dif- 
ferent voice: “Offer sacrifices to your 
damned Vishnu, and to Siva, too! Strike 
me dead, we need more power than we got 
here to fight what’s comin’.” 

He followed the sowar out into the open, 
as if gasping for the hot but purer air. 


XX 


MuuHutTMA Daj, seated astride the dwarf 
elephant’s neck, was the first to sight 
Grimsby’s camp. He pointed down across 
the heavily timbered slope to a dhoon far 
below. Grimsby’s hunting tents, although 
pitched in the shade, could be seen, a sharp 
contrast against the blackish green foliage. 

“‘ Where we are I know not,” the mahout 
said to Ross; “ but the gaja upon which we 
ride knows all things. The jungle is like 
a web, in which my brain buzzes like a fly- 
ing ant. I am helpless, but in my helpless- 
ness the gaja is my refuge and my strength. 
Behold, he has brought us into the very 
presence of the one we pursue!”’ 

Ross did not regard his dwarf elephant 
with quite such idolatrous worship. The 
elephant had been given his head, and wise- 
ly enough made for home by the shortest 
route. Grimsby and his horsemen had like- 
wise made for home by the shortest route, 
and they had been overtaken at their first 
camping site. 

The mahout would listen to no such ex- 
planation. The elephant was a runt, and 
therefore favored by the gods. 

“ As the leper becomes more feared, and 
his curse more deadly, according to the 
parts that fall from him in his disease, so 
every living thing comes nearer to the gods, 











as the carnal husk in which it abides is 
stripped away; and it must be admitted 
that this elephant is the measliest specimen 
the jungle has ever breathed upon.” 

“* Agreed! Every man is entitled to his 
own faith,” Ross said. ‘“ Make the god- 
like runt kneel, and we’ll camp here until 
night.” 

The mahout obeyed. The elephant set- 
tled down into the grass like a foundering 
ship. Muhutma Daj slid to the ground 
and fell to his knees in front of the beast’s 
head, salaaming repeatedly, as if praying 
to a swami. 

“No need of any gopala here. This ele- 
phant will find his way without the aid of 
the wisest of herdsmen. No need of tama- 
rind fruit or lime to make him wise! He 
is a god—a mahoo, a swami! He is an 
incarnation of sagacity and strength!” 

“T am glad of that,” Ross said, as he 
was studying the position of Grimsby’s 
camp. “ To-night I am going to make my 
attack.” 

The mahout looked up, scratching his 
beard quizzically. 

“You are one man against several. Your 
enemies are mounted on horses, and all are 
armed. I am old and unable to fight.” 

“Ts this elephant gun-shy?” Ross asked. 

The other held up his hands at this ex- 
traordinary question. 

“Tf you had seen this gaja fight the 
crocodiles which attacked him when once, 
being in fever, he bathed himself in the 
muddy river—” 

“T have heard that these pack elephants 
can’t be trusted in hunting, because they’re 
apt to go into a blue funk when they hear 
the report of a gun.” 

Again the mahout raised his arms and 
shook his head at the foolishness of this 
fear; but the gesture was not quite so cer- 
tain as it had been the time before. In 
fact, it ended by the old fellow scratching 
his beard. 

“ You say you propose to attack Grims- 
by Sahib? There is great danger in that. 
This elephant, as every one knows, does 
things in a way peculiar to himself. What 
we consider the wrong move, he considers 
right. But what of that? Gods are wiser 
than men. If we invoke the blessing of 
Nabi Noh and the jungle gods, and ask for 
a sign, perhaps the time will be propitious 
for the attack.” 

Immediately the mahout took a young 
coconut, broke it, and sprinkled the milk 
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over the elephant’s forehead, ears, and 
trunk. He backed away, salaaming again, 
as if praying to a swami. Then, after ut- 
tering mantras of various languages, from 
Malay to Tamil, from Telugu to Hindu- 
stani, he got up from his knees and hurled 
the coconut shell at the elephant’s head, 
catching the surprised beast between its 
little red eyes. 

The elephant squealed. The dhole dog, 
with its tail under its legs, leaped behind 
Ross and watched this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding with as much amazement as the 
elephant and Ross himself. 

“The manner in which the shell falls 
on the ground will deiermine our time of 
attack,” the mahout said, as he walked to- 
ward the elephant. 

Ross, in despite of himself, was as anx- 
ious about this sign as the old mahout. He 
stepped up to the elephant. The dhole dog 
likewise nosed around, overcome with curi- 
osity concerning the bit of broken shell. 

Nor was the elephant himself immune to 
the fascination of this strange ritual. All 
four—the mahout, Ross, and the two ani- 
mals—stared down in the grass at what 
appeared to be merely a turtle frozen into 
the immobility of his shell. 

“Tt has fallen with the broken part 
downward!” the mahout cried in dismay. 
“ A direful portent! Do not attack Grims- 
by to-night! This elephant is without a 
doubt gun-shy, and he will bolt at the very 
moment your prey is within your grasp— 
as nervous elephants on the hunt are wont 
to do at the very moment of victory.” 

“T will attack Grimsby. I will attack 
him now; but I want something to ride. 
A man on foot can’t fight a bunch of horse- 
men. What if this elephant goes wild?” 

“ A gunda out of control is no respecter 
of persons,” Muhutma Daj replied. “ He 
will trample your enemies to death, and in 
like manner destroy the woman whom you 
seek to save.” 

“Hell take it! There you are!” Ross 
cried. ‘Very well, then! I’ve got my 
gun. I'll go without elephant or horse. 
I'll find my way into the camp. You keep 
the dog chained here.” 

“One man against Grimsby’s sowars? 
It cannot be done, sahib. Hearken to my 
voice. The signs are not propitious. There 
will be death. Sahib—” 

But his importunities were futile. Ross 
had no intention of thinking twice. He 
plunged into the thicket, climbed down the 
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cliff, and was immediately lost to view in 
the dense foliage of tamarind, fern, creep- 
ers, and vines. 

Having tethered his elephant and chained 
the dog, the mahout followed, confident of 
the imminence of splendid tragedy, and in 
some ways even resigned to it. 


As the sun set, Grimsby Sahib paced 
fiercely up and down before his two hunt- 
ing tents. The huge green-bellied flies that 
hung about the camp disappeared as dusk 
came, and the fireflies came out. The 
shadows deepened. Grimsby’s vision, at 
first embracing the long upward slope just 
beyond the river, now narrowed to the 
small circle of starlit clearing in front of 
his tents. 

The black mud of the river merged into 
the darkness of the rest of the landscape, 
except for a dull gleam of water racing 
through the center of the river bed. The 
cascades above and the precipitous water- 
‘fall below kept up a constant roar, drown- 
ing out all other jungle sounds. Night ac- 
centuated the thunder, so that it seemed 
as if the mountains and the forests were 
rolling on through the starlit sky in a deaf- 
ening rhythm. 

Grimsby no longer felt secure in his po- 
sition. The shadows reached out for him 
from every side. He saw many lights—the 
fitful lights that hung over the jheel swamps 
which were behind his tents; the gleam of 
rotten logs; the roving fireflies; the water 
catching a momentary flash of reflected 
stars. 

““ Which one of them three,” he was say- 
ing to himself, his brain obsessed with the 
same old fear, “is goin’ to git me, I won- 
der? If I see ’em—don’t care if it’s the 
dog, or the runt elephant, or the bloke his- 
self—I’ll pot ’em!” 

He strained his eyes, scanning the dull 
line that was the racing river, then shifting 
to the jet black walls of the jungle. Every 
little effervescent gleam startled him. What 
he was really looking for so earnestly was 
something that he himself would not admit 
—two little red eyes. 

Finally he saw them peering out at him 
from the interminable depths of a banyan. 
He waited, his heart thumping, his hands 
nervously, futilely fingering the handle of 
his gun. 

The eyes came closer. They swung down 
and up, they darted, they came to the edge 
of the banyan. There the indistinct glow 
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of starlight made one of the subsidiary 
trunks of the banyan look like an elephant’s 
trunk, gnarled, twisted. 

“Oh, no, you don’t fool me!” he snarled 
in a low, vibrant voice. ‘“ Not me—not 
Grimsby! I know you! Take that— 
that ‘ll do you in!” 

He hurled his shots in rapid succession 
into the banyan’s depths until his pistol was 
empty. 

Then he paused, staring wildly. The 
eyes were darting here, there, and every- 
where like a shuttlecock, dropping to the 
ground, swinging up, then farther up, high- 
er yet, to the thick and almost impene- 
trable foliage of the tree above. And all 
this time the trunk just hung there as im- 
movable as if carved out of the tree itself. 

“ Holy cripes!” Grimsby cried. “It’s a 
monkey, b’ God! What the ’ell’s gettin’ 
me? My own funk—that’s all!” 

He went back to his tents, cursing, con- 
fused, with the mountain torrents thunder- 
ing murderously inside his dizzy head. . 

The deafening rhythm of the waterfalls 
drowned out the gunshots, except in the 
immediate fringe of banyan and teaks 
around the camp. The sound of the re- 
ports was sharp, short, without reverbera- 
tion, as if some one had used a slapstick 
against one of the trees. 

Gregory Ross and his mahout, however, 
were Close enough to hear. 


XXI 


Muuutma Daj had joined his master 
at the base of the cliff. From here they 
worked their way through the dense under- 
growth toward Grimsby’s camp. The jun- 
gle foliage was matted se thickly above 
them that they were as safe from detection 
as two ants crawling under a grass rug. 

The stars were already shining when they 
reached the clearing where Grimsby’s tents 
were pitched. Together they paused, se- 
cure behind the screen of closely growing 
bamboos. 

As their eyes sharpened, they could see 
an oval-shaped clearing, the limits of which 
were rnarked by a huge banyan tree and 
an almost impenetrable fringe of bamboo. 
The open ground was covered with tussocks 
of grass waist deep, with several bare spaces 
of black earth. The two tents appeared 
indistinctly against the dark background, 
like the upper part of giant toadstools. 

The horses could not be seen. They had 
probably been hobbled—so the mahout 
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_ judged—somewhere among the multitudi- 

nous.trunks of the great banyan. Nor could 
the sowars who had ridden them be seen— 
a fact which made any further advance to- 
ward those two tents extremely dangerous 
—yes, suicidal. 

One thing reassured Ross. He saw 
Grimsby pacing up and down, a ghostly 
white form, with a nervous swinging of a 
lighted cheroot. 
long, at least, as the sodden old renegade 
paced up and down there between the grass 
tussocks. 

They heard him fire into the banyan—a 
remarkable exhibition of panic, Ross de- 
cided. The fellow was no longer danger- 
ous; he was almost hysterical with fear. 
He kept wheeling about, looking from one 
side to the other, darting back, and stop- 
ping dead still, as if he thought the whole 
jungle was full of wild animals. 

‘“* Now is the time,’”’ Muhutma Daj said. 
“ While Grimsby Sahib is at war with the 
shadows of the jungle, I will crawl through 
the grass even as far as the mem-sahib’s 
tent.” 

“You crawl?” Ross exclaimed. “If it 
can be done without somebody potting one 
from these bushes, I can do it.” 

“Tt will take a certain skill which you 
do not possess, but which I, Muhutma Daj, 
possess to a miraculous degree.” 

Ross laughed. They were not talking to 
each other in whispers, but in their natural 
voices, for the thunder of the waterfalls 
protected them. 

“Myself when young,” continued the 
mahout, “ did learn many of the arts of the 
sunnyassis, the monkey men, the snake 
charmers. I will go into the mem-sahib’s 
tent and spirit her away. I will transform 
myself into a lizard, and crawl through the 
grass as a lizard crawls. It is not for you, 
an Englishman, to prostrate yourself in the 
presence of these low-caste horsemen, and 
to crawl in the grass upon your belly. If 
you do this thing, all is lost. You will be 
seen, you will be slain. If I, Muhutma 
Daj, do it, victory is ours!” 

He looked up at his master, who still 
gave no evidence of being dissuaded from 
his purpose. 

“This much I will promise,” the mahout 
pleaded. “ When I return, I will bring the 
mem-sahib back to you. If not, let me be 
accursed of all the gods of my people!”’ 

“Tf there’s a way to that tent,” Ross 
cried hotly, “I can get there!” 





The girl was safe —so. 
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“Tf you do get there,” the mahout said, 
looking up craftily, “ what then?” 

“ Damn it all! The girl—” 

“ Grimsby Sahib will protect a prize of 
such worth.” This was obvious enough to 
Ross. “If you did reach the mem-sahib,” 
the mahout went on, “ you could not steal 
her. She will be carefully guarded. There 
will be horsemen. You could not pass 
through.” 

“Can you?” 

“ I can.”’ 

“Then, devil take it, go! Disappear! 
Perform your heathenish tricks, whatever 
they are! Spirit her away, as you‘call it!” 

Ross had admitted to himself that while 
Grimsby was out there, pacing the jungle 
rides, there was no immediate danger to the 
girl. If the mahout could crawl toward 
the tents, while Ross waited, keeping an 
eye on Grimsby, there might be a solution 
to the perplexing problem. 

“Go!” he cried. ‘“ Bring the mem-sahib 
back to me, if that’s your boast, and prove 
that you aren’t just a little opium-sodden 
braggart!” 

The mahout vanished. There was a 
slight swish audible above the roar of the 
waterfalls, as he wormed his way between 
two tussocks of grass. From that moment 
Ross could see or hear nothing of him. 





The guard who had been posted near the 
girl’s tent sat as immobile as a Buddha— 


.a bundle of rags with woolen curls hanging 


from temples and chin. Smoking a nar- 
gile, and squatted on his hunkers in the 
native fashion, he contemplated the sounds 
and shadows of the night. 

Properly speaking, there was only one 
sound—the rhythmic thunder of the water- 
falls. It was so insistent, so numbing, that 
it affected every sense. You could feel it 
pulsating in your blood. It became a back- 
ground to every impression, every thought. 

It worked upon the nerves, so that a man 
out there under the starlight—like the 
sleepy sowar guarding the girl’s tent—was 
impressed with his utter helplessness. He 
could hear nothing else. He realized that 
a jungle beast might stalk behind him with- 
out giving the slightest warning by rustling 
the grass or crackling a twig. No rustle or 
crackle could be heard amid the thunder 
of falling water. 

But there was one sound which the well 
attuned ear of the sowar was able to pick 
up. It was so small, so sharp, so close, 
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that it came out distinct and clear against 
the larger muffled roar. The sowar inter- 
preted it as the sound of a scorpion click- 
ing very near his elbow. 

For the first time since he had ensconced 
himself at his post, the complacent bundle 
of rags and wool stirred, picked up the car- 
bine, waddled off on thick legs for a yard 
or two, and then settled down again in the 


ass, 

Presently he heard the ticking sound in 
front of him, so close as to seem within 
reach of the butt of his gun. He grumbled 
to himself that the cursed thing—an incar- 
nation of venom and spite, a scourge of 
Kali—had conceived an affinity for his legs. 
Again he moved. 

Once more he heard the sound — this 
time behind him. He turned about, and 
lifted his carbine with the butt end out- 
ward. If he beat the grass, he might by 
chance smash the life out of his tormentor. 

The gun poised in mid-air, and then was 
brought down quietly into his lap, where 
he had held it when squatted in the grass. 
No use beating the grass for a scorpion in 
the pitch dark! No end of poisonous things 
might swarm out. The best thing to do at 


night, as the sowar knew, was to sit quietly - 


and let the scorpions go ticking where they 
pleased. 

But he moved at least far enough to get 
his back away from that nerve-racking 
little click. His shoulders were now against 
the thick wall of vines and creepers which 
marked the edge of the clearing. He did 
not feel any too comfortable in that posi- 
tion, but it was better than squatting among 
the roots of a tree, where snakes were likely 
to crawl down his back, or out there in the 
grass, where the scorpion was plaguing him. 

Here he sat, conscious of the fact that 
his body was merged into the blackness of 
the foliage. Like any jungle animal, he in- 
stinctively made use of the law of protec- 
tive coloring; and again he felt secure, 
calm—as calm and passive as a bit of 
vegetation. 

Again he contemplated the night. He 
became absorbed in the unity of existence. 
He had a touch of that Hindu passion—or 
talent, let us say—of focusing all his 
thoughts upon one point, until he became 
one and the same thing with the universe 
about him. 

He lived in the rhythm of the mountain 
torrents. He was transported, carried away 
_ like a dust mote, into the music of the uni- 
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verse. The swamp breath of the jungle 
filled his lungs. He breathed heavily. He 
choked. A web came down over his eyes. 

He reached up to snatch it away. What 
sort of devil’s trick was this? What sort 
of animal could spin a web of such a tex- 
ture about his face? 

He tried to howl, but could not. He 
lurched up, but fell backward, choking, 
breathless, his arms swinging wildly but 
helplessly. A terrific pressure from behind, 
as of a man thrusting a knee into the small 
of his back, bent him over. 

He fell, conscious for the moment of a 
cloth about his face, more ill-smelling and 
pungent than anything in the jungle air— 
something savoring of cold curry and rice 
in an unwound turban! 

He reached for his gun, which he had 
dropped, but his arms, when they were low- 
ered, hung there as if paralyzed. A dark- 
ness more terrible than the darkness in the 
heart of the great banyan closed about him, 
and he sank down to the warm earth. 

This was the man who had been between 
Muhutma Daj and the girl’s tent. Muhut- 
ma Daj, gopala and wise man, was free now 
to crawl on his belly through the grass to 
the door of the tent. 


XXII 


It was pitch dark in the tent where 
Jeanne Béraud lay bound. The old ma- 
hout, well skilled in the art of crawling 
through grass tussocks, as well as in that 
of strangling his enemies with a turban, 
entered the tent without making any more 
noise than a bandicoot foraging for food. 

The tent walls succeeded to a certain ex- 
tent in muffling the roar of the waterfalls. 
Muhutma Daj, holding his breath, and at- 
tuning his ear to every sound within the 
tent, could hear the girl moaning. 

He crept. along the circular inner wall of 
the tent, ascertaining that the floor was 
bare of everything but a camp stool and 
the cot upon which the girl lay. This satis- 
— him that he was alone in the tent with 
er. 

He spoke to her, pitching his voice just 
above that insistent sound outside, which 
was like the heavy breathing of a drunken 
giant. 

“Tt is I, Muhutma Daj, gopala of the 
dwarf elephant.” 

The girl checked her first impulse to 
scream. She closed her mouth, not daring 
to breathe—perhaps with the vain hope that 
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her silence might hide her presence in the 
tent; but it was to no avail. That strange 
voice coming out of the pitch darkness, 
speaking almost into her very ear, was the 
voice of some omniscient being—a being in 
whose presence she was as helpless as a bird 
in the presence of a snake, as a mortal in 
the presence of a god. 

“Who are you?” she finally gasped, when 
her voice came to her. “ What witchcraft 
is this? How did you come in here past 
the guards?” 

“JT am a sage, wise in the ways of gods 
and men. Men who guard the threshold of 
great treasure are fallible. They are but 
mortals. In my youth I was taught many 
arts by my grandfather—arts that were al- 
most forgotten even in Ujjain, the ancient 
of cities. I know how to drug the pipe of 
a man who smokes bhang so that he never 
awakens. I know how to perfume a bridal 
chamber so that those who sleep there sleep 
until the end of eternity. I know how to 
make a man come to me by clicking my 
nails so that he believes he is avoiding a 
scorpion.” 

“Why did you come here?” the girl 
cried. “If you are the mahout who drove 
the elephant I rode upon, you are a hideous 
and inhuman monster! I am afraid! Go 
away, or I will scream for help, and they 
will kill you!” 

“TI came to get you. No—do not 
scream. My master sent me. He will save 
you from this Grimsby Sahib.” 

“T will not go!” 

“You will not?” exclaimed the mahout, 
in utter bewilderment. 

Wise as he was in the ways of gods and 
men, Muhutma Daj was ignorant in the 
ways of a woman. He had overlooked the 
possibility that this girl might be afraid to 
go with him. What a lunacy! What a 
caprice! What sort of damnable whim 
was this—to crawl like a miserable white 
ant into the complicated pattern of his 
weaving and destroy it? 

He had not considered that the girl might 
be as much afraid of his master, Ross, as 
she was of Grimsby. Both were bandits 
in her eyes. She had no desire to flee from 
one to the other. Both alike were incar- 
nations of horror and death. One was 
younger and had fiercer eyes; the other was 
ugly, old, deliberate. 

The man in whose possession she now 
found herself would at least keep her safe 
for a time, with the hope of getting a big 


price from the Gaekwar; with the younger 
man she would be in more immediate dan- 
ger. In the case of Grimsby Sahib, the 
heyday of the blood, as the saying goes, 
would wait upon judgment. As for the 
younger outlaw—the brutal stranger who 
had swooped down upon her like a tiger 
from the jungle, and kidnaped her from 
her father’s bungalow—she had no desire 
whatsoever to attempt a dangerous escape 
for the sake of returning to him! 

“Very well, then,” said Muhutma Daj, 
in a tone of resignation. “It is impossible 
for me to carry you against your will out 
of this guarded camp. I will go.” 

“Yes, go, for God’s sake! Your voice— 
it is making me mad, coming out of the 
dark, like the voice of a spirit!” 

“T came to comfort you,” the mahout 
said; “ but I have failed.” 

In the long silence that followed this last 
sentence, the mahout heard the girl moan. 

“Tf you suffer, command me, and what 
you command is done.” 

Again there was a long interval of si- 
lence; then again a moan, and the mahout 
thought that he could hear the girl writh- 
ing upon the bed. 

“Ts there no way I can allay this an- 
guish?” he asked. 

“ No—yes! These ropes—they are kill- 
ing me!” 

“‘ Ropes?” the other asked incredulously. 
“Ropes, you say? You are bound?” 

“Loosen this rope about my ‘arm, and 
then go back and tell your master that you 
have done a deed of great mercy.” 

Muhutma Daj groped his way to the cot. 
His hand found the girl’s luxuriant hair. 
It closed upon one of the loops of the rope 
bound about her neck and shoulders. 

“You are tightly bound,” he said. 
“Other pains will come. The souls of the 
men who did this will be cursed for seven 
generations! I must cut the rope.” 

She waited. Her first revulsion at the 
touch of the old mahout’s hand, which was 
dry, wooden, without the warmth of life, 
was overcome by her anticipation of free- 
dom from those torturing bonds. 

“T have no knife,” she heard the voice 
say in her ear. “I must loosen the knots.” 

Again she felt the inhuman hand —a 
hand that was like some inanimate thing 
without blood or nerves. She felt it upon 
her throat; upon the tendon at one side of 
her neck; then at the base of her skull. A 
horror gripped her. 
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“You are tightening the bonds!” she 
screamed. 

“ If they hear that scream—” 

She composed herself, her heart thump- 
ing wildly. 

“Yes, I am tightening the bond here,” 
the voice said, “in order that I may re- 
lieve the arm.” 

“ There is no pain in my arm. I feel as 
if it were asleep; but the rope is tight about 
my shoulders, just under the back of my 
head. I feel a knot there. Have you a 
knife? I shall go mad! It is like being 
buried alive!” 

“ Does it pain now?” 

“Yes! How strange that pain is! 
it is not pain!” 

With another cry, she made a sudden 
convulsive effort, as if to burst all her 
bonds at once; but her hysteria spent itself 
in a moment. 

“Is there pain?” she heard him ask. 

‘“ Ves—no, not exactly pain. There is 
a prickling sensation, as if in my spine. I 
must not fight. Am I fighting now?” 

“cc No.” 

“No? That is funny. I feel as if I 
were fighting—hysterically, desperately. I 
feel as if I were a fly, trying to beat against 
a web that is spun about me.” 

“There is no more pain?” 

“ Beating against skeins and skeins of 
. web—” 

Muhutma Daj listened. In the intensity 
of his listening he had the illusion that the 
thundering cataracts outside were silenced. 

“No pain, you say?” . 

To this there was no answer. 


XXIII 


THE moon came up, dilated, glitterin 
crimson through a pattern of blackly etch 
parallel lines caused by the bamboo on the 
crest of the hill to the east. The stars 
faded. 

In this strange flood of light there was 
little consolation for the fear-stricken 
Grimsby Sahib. The shadows which had 
so frightened him were now thrown into 
sharp relief, making grotesque moving fig- 
ures everywhere — monsters, gargoyle-like 
dogs, misshapen elephants. What had once 
been the black wall of the jungle was trans- 
formed into a _ transparent substance, 
through which Grimsby could see many 
successive depths of uncanny light, as in a 
cloisonné vase. 

Rather than remain in the full glare of 


No, 
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the moon, and thus expose himself to the 
view of the many possible enemies he 
feared, Grimsby Sahib paced back toward 
his tent. 

On the narrow ride between the grass 
tussocks he stumbled upon some soft body 
—an inert bundle of rags, it seemed to be. 
He turned the body over, so as to get the 
moonlight upon its face—if it had a face; 
but to Grimsby’s befuddlement, the thing 
apparently had no face. It looked exactly 
like a rag doll, with a gathering of tightly 
wound cloth to represent the head. 

He bent down to examine it. There was 
no doubt that it was one of his servants— 
probably the cne he had set to guard the 
mem-sahib’s tent. He ripped the cloth—a 
turban which smelled of curry and mustard 
oil—and discovered a grizzled face, with 
black, wrinkled features as immobile as if 
carved out of teak. 

He kicked at the bundle, partly to ascer- 
tain whether or not there was any life left 
in it, partly to vent his disgust at the un- 
reliability of all natives at the post of duty. 

All this took no more than a few seconds, 
and Grimsby immediately roared out to his 
other servants. Two figures, armed with 
guns, hurried from out the banyan, where 
they had ensconced themselves for the 
night. 

Grimsby paid 3no more attention to the 
prostrate sowar. Dead or alive, it made 
no difference now, for an enemy had al- 
ready entered the camp. There was only 
one thing of consequence—the prize! An 
enemy so daring as to choke a guard at his 
post would desire a great recompense; and 
that recompense, of course, would be the 
imprisoned mem-sahib. 

With a certainty that the prize had been 
stolen from him, Grimsby Sahib turned and 
ran to the girl’s tent. 

The interior was pitch dark. Everything 
except the muffled rhythm of the water 
seemed inanimate, silent. Outside there 
had been the definite thunder of the cas- 
cades, but the tent seemed strangely empty 
of sound. 

Grimsby’s every sense seemed to feel the 
emptiness. Everything spoke to him—his 
fear, the silence of the room, the loneliness. 
He was convinced beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, even before he held up a trembling 
match, that the girl was gone. 

The match flamed up from a blue gleam 
of sulphur. In the momentary flare, which 
hurt his dilated eyes, he saw that the girl 
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was still on the cot—bound, lying as if 
asleep. 

A pang of fear went through Grimsby’s 
heart. An enemy had entered his camp, 
but the prize which the enemy sought was 
still here. The enemy, therefore, must still 
be close at hand. 

It was pitch dark again, and again Grims- 
by had that uncanny feeling that he was 
alone in the tent. He knew that the sound 
of the waterfalls would drown out any au- 
dible sign of breathing, and yet, as he fum- 
bled for the kerosene lantern, he could not 
shake off that uncomfortable feeling. 

Then, too, there was the recollection of 
the girl’s face, as he had seen it in the mo- 
mentary flicker of the match. The picture 
had been of an extraordinary distinctness. 
His eyes, focusing so intensely, so hysteri- 
cally, upon the black shadows of the night, 
had become abnormally dilated. The mere 
red flare of a match had seemed brilliant; 
and now he could not erase the picture he 
had seen. 

The girl’s face, as he recalled it, was of 
a peculiarly brilliant white, as if there had 
been phosphorescence upon it. Her fea- 
tures, as he saw them in his memory, were 


rigid, like alabaster, exquisitely wrought. 

“ Crickey!” he whispered. “It can’t be 
—but it is! She’s dead! She’s dead, s’help 
me!” 

He dropped the lantern, and fled to the 


door of the tent. There he yelled to his 
servants at the top of his lungs: 

“Dead! She's dead! They’re gettin’ 
us one after the other, these jungle devils! 
Strike down the tents! Pack up! Saddle 
my ’orse! To the trail, before the last man 
of us dies!” 

One of the servants—a gaunt, ragged 
Parsee with a heavy mane of hair—went 
into the tent and lit the lantern. The jun- 
gle, it seemed, had not got on his nerves 
as it had upon the nerves of his master, nor 
was he in the slightest degree afraid to go 
into the presence of death. 

He immediately came out, after lighting 
the lantern. 

“Sahib, the mem-sahib is dead!” he 
announced. 

Grimsby backed away. 

“One glance is all I took, s’help me!” 
he cried. ‘And I knew she was dead! 
Along with you! Saddle my ’orse! Strike 
down them tents! No, I ain’t goin’ near 
em! I’m through. It’s back to Pangal 
for us to-night!” 
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“When the tents are packed,” said the 
Parsee servant, who was considerably calm- 
er than his master, “ then let us leave the 
mem-sahib here for the vultures. Do not 
cast her into the water, to pollute it, or 
burn her, to pollute the air, or bury her, to 
pollute the earth. Let the vultures—” 

“Get along with you!” Grimsby 
screamed. 

He himself fled from the tents and stag- 
gered toward the banyan, which edged one 
side of the clearing like a low black forest. 
Halfway to the banyan he met Gregory 
Ross, who, when Grimsby first entered the 
girl’s tent, had cast off all precaution and 
advanced from his hiding place into the 
moonlight. 


Ross was like a child in the midst of the 
jungle’s dangers. Totally oblivious to lurk- 
ing enemies, he was naive, and therefore 
audacious. His bravery was the bravery 
of rashness, but his confidence was based 
upon a clear-thinking mind and a splendid 
physical prowess. 

It was not so with Grimsby Sahib, who 
knew the ways of the jungle. Grimsby had 
once been lost in the jungle—an experience 
which he sedulously avoided thereafter. If 
a hunter is lost in the Pangal jungles with- 
out a shikari, the chances of heat apoplexy 
or insanity are many. 

These were the two men who met out 
there between the tents and the banyan 
tree. One was calm, the other hysterical. 
Grimsby was in the mood to shoot on sight 
at any man or shadow that frightened him. 
He saw Ross leap from behind one of the - 
tall tussocks of grass and confront him like 
a tall white ghost. Instantly he drew his 
heavy pistol. 

There followed a rapid snicking upon 
empty shells as he pulled frantically at his 
trigger. Since firing at a monkey in the 
banyan, he had forgotten, in his nervous- 
ness, to reload his weapon. 

Ross had not seen Grimsby draw; but 
even though the waterfalls were thundering 
at their loudest, he could hear the sharp 
little sound of the hammer striking. Ross 
drew. 

Grimsby fell to his knees, cast his pistol 
aside, and lifted his hands in abject sup- 
plication. The whole pantomime seemed 
to be carried to its conclusion in one con- 
tinuous rapid gesture. 

If Ross had been nervous, he would un- 
doubtedly have shot the fellow down; but 
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he was absolutely self-confident. He saw 
the pistol—a dim flash—as it was tossed 
away. Grimsby kneeling before him was 
the picture of helplessness, of gibbering 
fear, of defeat. 

“T don’t want your life, Grimsby,” Ross 
said. “ You aren’t worth my soiling my 
own soul with a cold-blooded murder.” 

Grimsby clasped his hands together. 

“You've got me, sir — you’ve got me, 
but you can’t shoot me down, sir, like a 
dog, while I’m kneelin’ before you! Than- 
kee, sir! You’ve got a great soul in your 
body, s’help me, and I’ll pay—” 

“You'll give me the girl,” Ross cut in 
abruptly. 

Grimsby looked up with a rigid stare. 

“The girl?” Moonlight fell glaring 
upon the old reprobate’s face, showing a 
mask of peculiar consternation. “ The girl, 
sir?” he gasped. 

Was it possible that Ross knew nothing 
of what had happened? Was it possible 
that there was some other enemy lurking 
in the jungle? 

“It’s as I thought,” Grimsby breathed, 
with a very sincere horror. ‘“ There’s ma- 


hoos in this jungle, just like these black 


devil worshipers always said! I’m broke 
up, sir. Ole Grimsby’s at the end of his 
rope, s’help me!” 

“ Grimsby, I want that girl,” Ross said 
with a deadly coolness. ‘“ You can go crazy 
for all I care; but this is the long and short 
of our bargain—you give me that girl or 
T’'ll kill you here and now, without any fur- 
ther trucking!” 

The other did not answer. The exquisite 
fears with which the swamps and the jun- 
gles had tormented him had turned Grims- 
by into something very like a superstitious 
and terrified savage. He had not heard 
Ross’s last words, for he was focusing his 
gaze, with an almost hypnotized stare, upon 
the little stone idol that hung, on a level 
with his eye, on the chest of the man be- 
fore him. 

It was the amulet, the most precious 
thing in Pangal, the charm that gave its 
wearer power over life and death. It was 
something which would dispel all those in- 
tangible and unseen dangers, as a pin prick 
will dispel the fabrication of colors and 
shadows upon a bubble. 

Grimsby’s eyes clung to it hungrily. It 
would save him. It would give him power 
over the jheels, over the snakes that lived 
in them, over the diseases that were 
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breathed up from them. It would drive 
away the insanity that was closing down 
upon him. It would protect him from the 
mysterious thing that had taken the life of 
the girl. 

He reached forward to it with a doleful 
cry. Ross had the impression that he was 
looking down at a drowning man frantically 
clutching for a straw. 

But instantly Grimsby drew back his 
hand. He seemed to collect himself. He 
got up from his knees, and for a moment 
he stood face to face with Ross. 

“Yes!” He nodded his head. His 
voice was changed, modulated. “ You shall 
have her. There will be no trouble about 
that. It is my wish, sir. Ole Grimsby 
knows when he’s at the end of his rope. 
You shall take her—away—up there—any- 
where you damned please.” His voice be- 
came cooler, steadier. “It’s my decision. 
I ain’t doin’ it because you’re makin’ up 
my mind—no, sir. I’m doin’ it because I 
figure I'll gain somethin’. Oh, yes, you 
can shoot me down, all right—I admit 
that; but the moment you did, you’d have 
my sowars pottin’ at you from out of the 
trees there.” 

Rass looked around. There was no 
doubt about the fact that he was perilously 
near the banyan. For all he knew, there 
were men all around him. 

“ Shall I go on, or do you want to shoot 
me here and now?” 

Ross looked at him. Again they stood 
face to face, like two ferocious dogs, each 
cautiously but eagerly waiting for the other 
to make the first move. 

“Go on!” Ross said finally. 

“ That’s better!”” Grimsby exclaimed, de- 
lighted. “ You understand that I’m help- 
less; but if you fire, you die yourself. 
’Tain’t worth it, now, is it? Ole Grimsby 
ain’t worth a fine young life like yours, is 
he? Course not! Well, then, it’s up to us 
to come to a sort of gentlemen’s agreement, 
as you might say. Ain’t it?” 

“ Go on! ”? 

“T'll give you the girl for a compensa- 
tion.” He saw Ross’s gesture of disgust. 
“Qh, no—course you can’t stomach that 
sort of talk! Goes ag’in’ the grain of a 
gentleman such as you to talk of tradin’ 
when there’s a lady concerned; but I get 
my pay, just the same. I don’t care what 
you do with her. Take her down to Pan- 
gal; take her back to her father’s blasted 
plantation, for all I care, and ’ave a go 
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with the police over there; but take her! 
I get paid whatever I ask. It won’t be 
very much—not as payment for such booty 

.’ He pointed with shaking finger. 
“T’ll take that there idol you’ve got ’angin’ 
to your neck.? 

Ross burst out into a hearty laugh. 

“You mean you want this amulet in 
payment—this damned little bit of heathen 
nonsense?” . 

“TI do. Give it to me!” 

Ross could not help detecting the fren- 

zied eagerness of the request. 
_  What’s come over you, man?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘ You can have the amulet, if 
you want it. If you’re going mad, it’s none 
of my business. Order your sowars to re- 
lease the girl.” 

“ TI can have the amulet?” Grimsby cried, 
bursting into a laugh. 

It was not like the hearty laugh of the 
younger man, but an exultant, hysterical 
convulsion. Victory was his! Whether 
the stone amulet actually had any power 
over the jungle devils or not made no great 
difference. At least, as Grimsby knew, it 


had a power over every heathen in the ter- 
ritory of Pangal. No man could kill its 


wearer, no man could touch him. The gods 
themselves would be respectful, and the 
devils would slink away. 

Grimsby was himself again. 

“The girl!” Ross insisted, losing all 
patience. 

Whatever the bit of stone meant in the 
eyes of Grimsby or the natives, its worth 
in comparison to the safety of the girl was 
infinitesimal, laughable. 

“ Yes, yes, my cocky!” Grimsby laughed. 
“Of course! You've still got me taped, 
I know. You’ve got that gun on me, ready 
to blow out my brains; but-wait till that 
amulet’s in my ’ands! Then I'll be safe 
from you—and everything!” 

He made a sweep with his arms, as if to 
include the entire jungle and its horrors. 

“Are you backing out?” Ross asked 
fiercely. 

“ Backin’ out—me? Me back out?” re- 
peated Grimsby, with injured pride. “Ole 
Grimsby never backs out. The bargain’s 
made. The girl’s yours.” 

He whistled through his fingers, and one 
of his servants came running out of the 
banyan. 

“There was some argument concernin’ 
just what we’d do with the mem-sahib,” he 
said. ‘ The Parsee wanted us to leave her 
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for the vultures, and you, bein’ a Hindu, 
wants for to ’ave her burned; but I says—” 

“ For God’s sake, man, you’re raving!” 
Ross put in. 

Grimsby laughed. 

“ Get her for the gentleman ’ere. He'll 
take her off our hands, he will. Quick 
about it now!” 

A look of incredulity, then a salaam, a 
run through the tussocks toward the tent, 
and within a minute the servant returned. 
He had cut the ropes with which the cap- 
tive’s body was bound, and he advanced 
in the moonlight toward the two white men, 
bearing the girl in his arms. 

Ross stared eagerly, leaning forward 
tensely as he stood there waiting for the 
man to come closer. Grimsby was watch- 
ing, not the approaching servant, but Ross. 

When the Hindu was within a few yards 
of them, Grimsby thrust up his hand. 

“ Stand there till I call you,” he com- 
manded sharply. 

It had occurred to him, perhaps just in 
the nick of time, that to exchange the body 
of his captive for the amulet was a more 
serious ceremony than he had at first sup- 
posed. When Gregory Ross had the girl 
jn his arms, and found that she was dead, 
he would probably lose the last atom of his 
self-control, and would start in plugging 
every one within sight. Not only Ross, 


but any man in the world could be relied — 3 


upon to do the same thing. 

“Old on there now, before givin’ the 
girl into that fellow’s hands. ’Old on! 
This here bargain ain’t been made just for 
fun. It’s bona fide, as the sayin’ goes. It’s 
the word of two gentlemen—or am I 
mistaken?” 

“ Of course it is, damn you!” Ross cried 
impatiently. 

His eyes were still focused on the pic- 
ture of the Hindu, a ragged-looking scare- 
crow, standing imperturbably in the moon- 
light with his lovely burden. 

“We ain’t shook ’ands, have we, sir?” 
Grimsby wheedled, thrusting his grinning 
but anxious face up to Ross. 

“ No! ”? 
a —t this damnable business over with, 
or ») —_ ? 

He made an attempt to control himself. 
There was something terrifically tense 
about the whole situation. 

“ Before I give you the girl, you’ll hand 
over that amulet,” said Grimsby. “ No, 
not to me. I don’t expect you to trust me 


the other cried in disgust. 
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that much; but let there be a judge here. 
We got witnesses. The compact is between 
two gentlemen. There!” 

He held out his gnarled hand, which was 
trembling with excitement. Ross shook it 
perfunctorily. 

“ Now, then, a judge! I want a judge, 
to ’old that there amulet and hand it over 
to me when the girl is surrendered to you. 
Is that fair?” 

“ It is.” 

No sooner had they agreed upon this 
technicality than a little being arose from 
the grass tussocks like a ghoul out of a 
grave. The men started back, at first bad- 
ly frightened, then relieved—and a little 
irritated—at finding in their midst the pig- 
eon-chested old herder of Ross’s elephant. 

“T, Muhutma Daj, shall be the judge,” 
he announced oracularly. 

“ Holy cripes! What swamp spewed out 
’ this little mahoo?” Grimsby cried. 

“Tt is none other than the gopala and 
eater of opium, the elephant keeper, Daj,” 
one of the men explained. 

“ You’re to be the judge, are you? Oh, 
yes, I know you—alf-witted little balmy! 
I’ve ’eard about you many a time. Well 
and good, then! You hold the stakes, as 
it were—no, not the girl, but the amulet. 
I agree to that. Now, then, I beat it off to 
my tent. When I’m in my tent, the girl is 
to be ’anded over to this toff, with my com- 
pliments, and the amulet is to be brought 
to me.” ss 

“T will perform this duty, sahib,” the 
mahout said. 

“Oh, you will, will you? Well, you’d 
better perform it straight! If there’s any 
double-crossin’ ole Grimsby, you'll get a 
jolly good bellyful of lead spat out at you 
from that banyan! Now, are we agreed?” 

Ross was about to demand a further ex- 
planation, when he saw his little mahout 
going through the most extraordinary sa- 
laams, kneelings, and kotowings he had 
ever seen. The little fellow bowed so low 
that he seemed about to turn a somersault 
with every salaam. Finally he spread out 
his arms, turning his palms to Ross, and 
thrusting his wrinkled face up so that his 
master could see it in the full glare of the 
moonlight. 

“Sahib, I have prayed to the gods not 
to desert us, even though we have given 
up the symbol of their protection. Give 
me the amulet!” 
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As he held out his hand, he thrust his 
face still nearer to Ross’s, and the latter 
saw the little Hindu do something that was 
curiously out of character — something 
which he must have learned while acting 
as elephant keeper to the English. Cer- 
tainly it was not a trick learned from any 
rajah’s retinue. It was, in fact, a very 
definite Anglo-Saxon trick, consisting in an 
unmistakable single wink of the eye. 

Ross surrendered the amulet. 

“ Now may I go?” Grimsby asked anx- 
iously. ‘“ The girl is here, and strike me 
dead if I don’t stick to my part of the 
agreement!” 

“You may go,” Ross replied. 

He stood expectant, as did the mahout 
and the servant who carried the girl. 

During that moment, while Grimsby was 
walking toward his tent, Ross was filled 
with many misgivings. Why had the girl 
remained silent, inert, so long? If she had 
objected to coming—a reason which might 
have prompted the servant to carry her— 
why was she not fighting against him? Far 
from offering any resistance, she lay in the 
man’s arms like a lifeless, shapeless body, 
her head hanging backward, so that the 
moonlight fell gleaming upon her round, 
olive-colored throat. 

The sowar laid the burden across Ross’s 
outstretched arms. 

Still holding the pistol in one hand, 
clutching it unconsciously, Ross received 
the body. The weapon was no more use 
to him now. He had achieved his victory. 
The prize for which he was prepared to 
kill men was his; and yet what an ironical, 
ghastly victory it was! 

He lifted the frail form up, and bent his 
face down to the face of the girl. The 
whole ceremony had been finished so quick- 
ly that he had no conception, until now, 
of what had really happened. The speed 
with which events had approached this cli- 
max had been like the speed of a hasheesh 
dream. 

“Good God, what’s this?” he suddenly 


cried. ‘“ Not asleep—not drugged? ‘The 
girl’s dead!” 
The mahout was silent. It was the 


ragged, thickset Hindu who spoke: 

“ Even so, sahib. Take her whither you 
will. We do not want this thing, for the 
gods look with disfavor upon a vase, no 
matter how beautiful, if it is empty, as this 
exquisite vessel will be forever!” 
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His Own People 


MRS. DENIS LANIER’S FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH HER HUSBAND’S 
FAMILY PROVES TO BE A TRYING ORDEAL 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


FTER each stroke of the brush her 
bright hair flew out in glittering 
threads, and in the strong light that 

centered upon the mirror her vivid little 
face seemed framed in a sort of unearthly 
radiance. She looked at the reflected im- 
age, at her great, solemn amber eyes, at her 
white shoulders, at that sparkling flood of 
hair. 

A brief moment of joy that was, how- 


ever, for almost at once came other 


thoughts that put an end to it. She grew 
disconsolate and troubled. With a sigh 
she threw down the hairbrush, and, going 
over to the table, picked up her book. Be- 
ing pretty wasn’t going to do her any good. 
On the contrary, it might well be another 
charge against her, another ‘offense in a list 
already very long. 

“ They'll say he married me just because 
I’m pretty,” she reflected. 

And it was not so! Her incomparable 
Denis had seen and loved and praised all 
those things in her heart of which she was 
honestly proud. He loved her because she 
was valiant and loyal and tender. 

“ Of course, he does like my looks,” she 
thought; ‘“‘ but even when I’m old and ugly, 
he’ll still feel the same toward me. He 
said so—and I know it!” 

But how was she to make these terrible 
people see all that? What she needed for 
the ordeal before her was dignity, assur- 
ance, poise—that was it. She had even 
gone so far as to buy a book on etiquette, 
to find the secret. Useless! No situation 
like hers was mentioned in the portentous 
volume. The bride received a visit from 
her husband’s family, or he brought her to 
visit them, but there was no help offered to 
a bride who was suddenly commanded to 
go all alone to meet her new people for the 
first time. 
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She looked through the pages again. 
“ The Etiquette of Weddings ”—there had 
been precious little of that about their wed- 
ding—just she and Denis and a strange 
clergyman, with a deaconess and the sexton 
for witnesses. ‘The Bride’s Family ”— 
hers was hundreds of miles away, ‘in 
Maine. “The Groom’s Family ”—she 
closed the book violently. 

“TI ought to be ashamed of myself!” she 
cried. 

It seemed like treachery toward her own 
people, this fear of Denis’s family. There 
was no reason on earth why she shouldn’t 
go to them with her head high, no reason 
why she shouldn’t have poise. She must; 
she would summon it up from the depth of 
her anxious heart, so that she might do 
credit to her Denis. 

“ And they may be very nice to me,” she 
said to herself, without for an instant be- 
lieving in the probability. ~ 

She remembered the letters that Denis 
had received from his mother after he had 
written to tell her of his engagement. He 
had never read a word of them to Emily, 
but his face told her enough, and the black 
gloom that settled over him. He admitted 
that his mother wanted him to wait—he 
didn’t,say how long, or for what, but Emily 
knew very well. His mother was hoping 
that time would cure his deplorable and un- 
accountable folly of wishing to marry an 
American stenographer. 

Well, it hadn’t. Their engagement had 
lasted five months—not a very happy time 
for either of them, because of the depres- 
sion that seized Denis every time he had a 
letter from his people, or was in any way 
reminded of them. Emily had endured this 
with admirable patience. She knew that 
he loved her with all his honest heart, that 
he was proud of her, and that he couldn’t 
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help his queer, tribal notions about his fam- 
ily. He was always saying that “a fellow 
owes it to his family ” to do this or that, 
and it was the strongest possible proof of 
his love for Emily that he clung to her in 
spite of their opposition. 

Still, no matter how willing she was to 
understand Denis’s point of view, Emily 
couldn’t be expected to share his reverence 
for his relatives. On the contrary, she 
often found it very hard to hold her tongue 
—as, for instance, on the day when he 
came to her with the air of an absolutely 
desperate man, and told her that he was 
ordered off to New Orleans on forty-eight 
hours’ notice, to survey a damaged hull, 
on that they must be married before he 
eit. 

When she objected, he threatened to 
throw up the whole business—that flourish- 
ing business as a marine surveyor which 
was the very apple of his eye—because he 
could not and would not leave Emily unless 
he left her as his wife. She was secretly 
delighted by this impetuous and domineer- 
ing conduct, and sorry for him, too, be- 
cause he was so obviously upset; and yet 
she was exasperated. He couldn’t hide the 
fact that he was making a tremendous sac- 
rifice in affronting his sacrosanct people for 
her sake. 

After the wedding he had sent a cable 
announcing it to his mother. Then a reck- 
less gayety had come over him, like that of 
a man who has nothing more to lose. 

“T don’t care!” said Emily to herself, 
with tears in her eyes. “ It’s all part of his 
darlingness. He’s so terribly loyal!” 

Of course, he hadn’t imagined that his 
family would descend upon Emily like this, 
when he was away. He had expected them 
to stay in England, where they belonged. 
He would have been appalled at the 
thought of this meeting. 

The latest development had come upon 
Emily like a thunderbolt. That morning 
a letter had been brought up to her, and, 
without the faintest suspicion, she had 
opened it to read: 

My pear EMIty: 

I should be very pleased if you would dine with 

us this evening at half past seven. 


Most sincerely yours, 
MavupeE LANIER. 


She had sent a messenger boy with her 
acceptance, because she knew that that was 
what Denis would have wished; but she 
couldn’t make the best of it, couldn’t re- 
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capture the smiling, careless bravery that 
Denis so loved in her. She had had cour- 
age enough to leave her dear, shabby old 
home at eighteen and go off to try her luck 
in the wide world. She had been able to 
give Denis the most gallant, bright fare- 
well. She had faced more than one black 
moment in her twenty years, but she could 
not face Denis’s family untroubled. 

She had given herself two hours to dress 
in, and she needed every second of the 
time. Her prettiness seemed to ebb away 
with every breath she drew. That radiant 
hair was an unruly tangle when she tried 
to put it up. The brightness fled from her 
face, leaving it pale and strained. The 
dark dress that Denis had admired so much 
was admirable no longer, but austerely 
plain and grievously unbecoming. Emily 
could have wept at her own image in the 
mirror. 

“IT look so—so mean!” she cried, with a 
sob. “Such a meek, scared, silly little 
object!” 

This wouldn’t do. The thing that the 
serious Denis had loved best of all in her 
was her absurd, delightful gayety. She 
straightened her shoulders and drew a long 
breath. 

“You know,” she said to her own reflec- 
tion, “ Denis picked you out from all the 
other girls in the world, and now you’ve 
simply got to show the reason why. Even 
if you’re hideous, you needn’t be dismal. 
Here goes!” 

So she managed a smile, after all. 

She had been Mrs. Denis Lanier for only 
five weeks, had had a check book and 
money to spend for the same short time, 
and it was still a little intoxicating. She 
ordered a taxi from her room by telephone, 
and when it was announced she went down 
into the lobby almost her own debonair self 
again. Think of Mrs. Denis Lanier, in a 
fur coat and a pearl necklace, getting into 
her taxi! 

Her father was a professor in a small 
New England college, and Emily had been 
brought up with a full understanding of 
the woeful discrepancy between the tastes 
and the incomes of professors and their 
families. She had learned to be happy 
without any of the things for which her 
young heart thirsted. It was the very 
essence of her nature to be happy; but it 
cannot be denied that she was a hundred 
times more happy now that she possessed 
some share of worldly goods. She wished 
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and tried to be high-minded, and still she 
couldn’t forget her pearl necklace. 


II 


Mrs, LANIER was established in‘a hotel 
of the sort which Emily had never yet en- 
tered. Directly she entered its august por- 
tals, she felt herself dwindle again. What 
were her fur coat and her necklace here? 
Who was Mrs. Denis Lanier? Nothing at 
all! 

She went up to the desk and told the 
haughty young man there that Mrs. Denis 
Lanier wished to see Mrs. Cecil Lanier; 
and then she waited. 

It was the waiting that unnerved her. 
If some one had come at once, if she had 
been taken upstairs without delay, her 
courage might have held out; but to sit 
there, alone and unregarded, while fifteen 
endless minutes went by, was too much for 
her. She began seriously to contemplate 
running away. 

“ She’s doing it on purpose—just to be 
rude and hateful!” she thought. ‘“ I won’t 
stay! Denis wouldn’t want me to stay. 
It’s humiliating and—” 

She was aware then that some one had 
come up behind her and stopped at her side, 
looking down at her. What is more, she 
felt certain that it was a critical, hostile 
look. 

“Very well!” said she to herself. “ Go 
ahead and stare! It doesn’t bother me the 
least little bit in the world!” 

She sat quite still, trying valiantly not 
to care; but it was unendurable. She felt 
her face flush. She stirred uneasily, and 
very soon she turned, to glance up into a 
pair of glacial blue eyes. 

“Ts this Emily?” asked the other. “I 
fancied so.” 

Remarkable, the implications that could 
be put into six short words! 

“ Yes,” said Emily. “I’m—I am. And 
you’re—this is Denis’s mother?” 

For a moment they regarded each other 
in silence, and each with the same thought, 
almost audible: 

“I knew you'd be like this!” 

Of course Denis’s mother was like this— 
a handsome, gray-haired woman, tall, 
rather angular, with a disdainful nose and 
a faint, chilly little smile. In spite of her 
queer, stiff, high-waisted figure, her very 
unbecoming coiffure, her positively ugly 
black satin dress, she produced an effect of 
extraordinary magnificence. 
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“It’s very odd of Denis to go off that 
way,” she said. 

“ He couldn’t help it,” returned Emily 
hotly. “ He had to go.” 

“Cecil, my younger son, called in at 
Denis’s office directly we landed, and he 
was told that Denis had gone away,” Mrs. 
Lanier went on, without noticing the in- 
terruption. ‘“ As soon as we had his cable, 
we arranged to come. It seems to me very 
odd that he should run off like that! How- 
ever ”—she paused for a moment, looking 
carefully at Emily—“ perhaps we’d better 
dine upstairs, alone,” she added, “ instead 
of in the restaurant. I know quite a num- 
ber of people here.” 

With burning cheeks and eyes averted, 
Emily murmured: 

“ That would be nicer.” 

As they walked together toward the lift, 
she tried to smile, to talk brightly; but she 
was terribly hurt — even more hurt than 
angry. 

But this was Denis’s mother, a person 
of supreme importance in his world. He 
couldn’t help but be influenced by her opin- 
ion; so her opinion must be favorable. 

“ Ts it—do you find it comfortable here?” 
Emily asked politely. 

Mrs. Lanier seemed surprised that any 
one should imagine her comfortable here. 
She smiled wearily. 

“ I’ve been in the States before,” she an- 
swered. “I dare say I shall do very well 
for a time. I’m sorry, though, to hear that 
you and Denis are going to live about in 
hotels.” 

“ But we're not! We're going to start 
housekeeping just as soon as he—” 

“ Denis is very domestic, like his father. 
I’m sorry to think of his having to live 
about in hotels,” Mrs. Lanier went on. 
“ However—” 

She preceded Emily down a corridor. At 
the end she opened a door, and they en- 
tered a small sitting room. 

“We must have a little chat,” said Mrs. 
Lanier, ‘“ before Cecil comes in.” 

She took up a packet of letters from the 
console near her, and began looking over 
them. 

“Let me see,” she said. “ Ah, here it 
is! ‘She is only twenty, and very young 
for her age,’ Denis tells me. Are you real- 
ly? And then he says—let me see—‘ a re- 
markably sweet disposition.’ That’s very 
nice, I’m sure. ‘ Her people are thorough- 
ly respectable, decent people, but they ’"— 
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well, no matter. ‘She is a very clever and 
amusing girl.’ ” 

This went on for an intolerable time. 
Extracts from poor Denis’s letters were 
read aloud, as if for purposes of compari- 
son with the real Emily, and from time to 
time Mrs. Lanier asked very direct ques- 
tions about her parents, her education, her 
financial position. In the end, Emily had 
an excellent picture of herself as she ap- 
peared to Denis’s mother—a silly, awkward 
girl, without money or position, who had 
somehow cajoled a fine young man to his 
destruction. 

She made no attempt to defend herself. 
She had no great talent for that. She was 
@ sensitive, impulsive creature, quite lack- 
ing in self-satisfaction. Moreover, she was 
very young and inexperienced, and perhaps 
a little too willing to learn. 

She began to think that she really was 
the contemptible creature that Mrs. Lanier 
believed her to be. A sense of guilt op- 
pressed her. She sat before her imperturb- 
able judge, pale and downcast, answering 
the older woman’s questions in a low, un- 
steady voice. 

Presently Mrs. Lanier had an ally in her 


daughter Cynthia, a cool, casual blond girl, 
who looked as if she could be beautiful if 
she liked, but didn’t think it worth trying. 


Cynthia didn’t ask questions. That, too, 
she seemed to think not worth trying. She 
simply began conversations which died at 
once, because Emily could take no share in 
them. 

There was really no malice in Cynthia— 
only a measureless indifference to other peo- 
ple and their unimportant feelings. When 
she discovered that Emily had never set 
foot in Paris, had never been to the opera 
or to a race, and bought her clothes in de- 
partment stores, she saw that poor Denis’s 
wife was hopeless, and simply stopped 
talking. 

By this time Emily quite agreed with 
her. The window was open, and Mrs. La- 
nier had asked her daughter to shut off 
“that horrible heat.” In a temperature 
that caused Emily to shiver in misery, those 
two superior creatures sat in calm comfort. 

Very well—if they could endure the cold, 
in their low-cut frocks, then Emily, in a 
cloth dress, could also endure it, and would. 
She would endure their little stinging, icy 
words, too—every one of them. 

In desperation she made an effort to imi- 
tate Cynthia’s cool and casual air. A piti- 
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able failure! There was precious little 
coolness in her strained smile, her faltering 
words. The last trace of poise had slipped 
from her. She no longer tried to hold her 
own, but simply to endure. 

“ They'll tell Denis,” she thought, over 
and over again. “Nothing could really 
make him change toward me; but oh, this 
will hurt him so! If only they had waited! 
Oh, if only they had waited until—until I 
was a little older and—and had more 
poise!” . 

A waiter came in to lay the table, and 
Mrs. Lanier ordered a dinner of all the 
things that Emily most heartily disliked— 
such a cold, flat sort of dinner! 

“ Cecil should be here by now,” observed 
Mrs. Lanier, with a glance at the clock. 
“He promised to make a particular effort 
to come, on Denis’s account. Poor Cecil!” 

Emily wondered in what way she had in- 
jured Cecil, that he should be sighed over 
in this fashion. 

It was now after eight o’clock, but Mrs. 
Lanier decided to wait for the poor boy 
until half past eight; so there they sat, in 
the icy room, and all of them silent now. 
Cynthia had given up, Mrs. Lanier had 
asked all the questions in her mind, and 
certainly Emily was not inclined to intro- 
duce any topic on her own account. She 
was stiff with cold, and she fancied her mis- 
erable heart was numbed, too. She didn’t 
care very much about anything. 


Ill 


“ HELLO, people!” cried a jolly voice. 

There in the doorway stood a most en- 
gaging young fellow—a real human being, 
thought Emily, a creature warm and happy, 
and able to smile. Smile he did, and direct- 
ly at Emily. 

“ Cecil!” said Mrs. Lanier. 
wife, you know.” 

He went over to her gladly, and took her 
cold little hand in a cordial grasp. 

“Clever of Denis!” he observed. 
73 Very! ” 

She looked up at him, half incredulous, 
but in his face there was ‘no mockery, no 
disdain—nothing but a very frank appro- 
bation. She knew that he thought her 
pretty. In the bright glow of his admira- 
tion her prettiness seemed suddenly to come 
to life again, her frozen heart beat faster, 
and color rose in her cheeks. A friend had 
come! 

What is more, Cecil was a powerful 


“ Denis’s 
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friend. He had a cheerful, domineering 
sort of way with his mother and sister, and 
it was obvious that they idolized him. He 
said that Emily was chilly, and that the 
window was to be closed and the heat 
turned on. They suffered terribly, but did 
not complain. He consulted Emily about 
the proposed menu. He insisted upon 
knowing what she really liked, and saw 
that she got it. He made her talk and 
made her laugh, because he was so persist- 
ently cheerful and silly, and his mother 
and sister looked on with an air of patient 
indulgence. 

Back came all her native gayety. She 
didn’t fear or dislike these frigid women 
any more. She wasn’t a metk, scared, silly 
little object now; she was the girl Denis 
loved, and they would have to love her, 
too. She felt sure of herself, radiant, hap- 
py, no longer alien and oppressed; and be- 
yond all measure grateful to her new friend, 
her brother Cecil. 

IV 


NotHING had been said by any of the 
Laniers about seeing her again, and Emily 
had consulted her book on etiquette in vain 


for a hint. She was the more disturbed by 
this because she had had a letter from 
Denis—a solemn, miserable letter, filled 
with careful descriptions of the scenery and 
the weather. Through it all, in every line, 
she could read his longing for her and his 
great anxiety about her. Such a dear, stu- 
pid letter—honest and serious and manly, 
like Denis himself. He knew well enough 
how to love, but nothing at all about mak- 
ing love. 

He hadn’t heard yet of his family’s ar- 
rival in New York, and, thought Emily, he 
was not going to get the news from them 
first. Very likely his mother would write 
to him, by the same mail, but he would 
surely read Emily’s letter first, and he 
should have her account of the meeting. 

Just what ought she to tell him? She 
would say, of course, that she had dined 
with his people. 

“And then shall I say I’m going to call 
on them? Or should I invite them here to 
dinner?” she thought. “Or ought I just 
to wait?” 

She was in her room, struggling with this 
problem, when Mr. Cecil Lanier was an- 
nounced. She hastened down into the 
lounge, very much pleased. Here was 
something else to tell Denis. There was at 
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least one member of his family that she 
could praise with candor. 

She welcomed Cecil with frank pleasure, 
and he, on his part, seemed so remarkably 
glad to see her again, so very friendly, that 
a new and daring idea sprang up in her 
mind. It might be more diplomatic and 
more polite to wait a little, however. In 
spite of his jolly, friendly manner, there 
was something rather impressive about Ce- 
cil. He wasn’t to be treated too casually. 

He was really younger than Denis, but 
he seemed older, not only because his face 
was a little worn, and his smiling eyes a 
little tired, but because of his affable world- 
liness. Denis, in his earnestness, his 
straightforward simplicity, had sometimes 
seemed quite boyish to Emily, but there 
was no trace of boyishness in Cecil. He 
was a charming fellow, handsome, courte- 
ous, and amusing, and he knew it. Emily 
had mighty little worldly wisdom, but she 
did not lack intuition, and she thought— 
and rightly—that Cecil would be extraor- 
dinarily kind and obliging to any one he 
liked, and by no means so to those he did 
ro like; so she decided to make him like 

er. 

It was not difficult. He had already 
been attracted to her the evening before, 
and he was delighted with her this after- 
noon. The time fairly flew. They had tea 
together at five o’clock; and after what 
seemed only a few minutes, it was seven. 

“ Let’s go out somewhere and have din- 
ner,” said he. 

“Oh!” said Emily. “I'd like to, but— 
aren’t there other things you have to do?” 

She was thinking of his mother. 

“ T never have anything to do,” Cecil as- 
sured her cheerfully. ‘“ That’s the great 
advantage of being hopelessly incompetent. 
I can’t do anything, you know.” 

“T don’t believe that. I’m sure you 
could do almost anything, if you tried,” 
said Emily. 

She hadn’t meant to say it in quite that 
tone, or with quite that admiring glance, 
and she grew a little red as he returned the 
glance with interest. 

“T’m never going to try,” said he. 
“Once you start, people begin to expect 
things of you.” He paused. “But if 
there’s anything ‘you'd like done, Emily—” 

She had no more poise left then than you 
could put into a thimble. She had a favor 
to ask of Cecil, and she felt sure he would 
grant it. She was determined to ask it, 
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too, and saw no reason why she should not, 
and yet—and yet, in spite of his kindliness, 
Cecil made her uneasy and confused. 

“TJ just thought,” she began, “ that if 
you were going to write to Denis—” 

“Never wrote to him in my life,” said 
Cecil; “‘ but look ,here, Emily!” 

She did not look there, but down at her 
clasped hands. After a glance around the 
empty tea room, Cecil bent forward and 
took one of those hands. 

“Look here!” he said again. “De you 
mean—you poor little kid!—do you mean 
‘there’s something you don’t like to tell him 
yourself? Denis is such a confoundedly 


high-minded—” 

“Oh, nol” cried Emily, shocked. 
“ Mercy, no! I only thought—if you were 
going to write—” Well, she had to finish 
it now. “I thought maybe you’d tell him 
that you’d met me, and that you — you 
didn’t think I was so horrible.” 

Cecil looked at her for a moment with a 
singular expression. 

“T see!” he said, with a faint smile. “I 
don’t think you’re exactly horrible, Emily; 
but still, I don’t think I’ better write and 
tell old Denis so.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Well, you see—” 

Emily, looking at him, did see, in a 
vague, uneasy fashion. She did not care 
to ask Cecil for any explanation. Sudden- 
ly she didn’t want to talk to him any more. 
She made all sorts of polite excuses, which 
he accepted very good-humoredly, and 
they parted in the most friendly way; but 
in her heart, Emily ever wanted to see him 
again. 

She cried herself to sleep that night, long- 
ing for her dear, honest, comprehensible 
Denis, and wishing she need see nobody 
else but Denis all the rest of her life. 


V 


WHEN Cecil came again the next after- 
noon, she could think of no good reason for 
refusing to see him. After all, what had 
she against hina? Nothing at all—nothing 
real. He hadn’t said a word that she could 
resent. It was only—well, she didn’t know 
what—something in his smile, in his tired 
eyes. 

“It’s my own fault,” she decided. “I 
know he’d be all right, if I weren’t so— 
silly. If I had more poise—” 

This afternoon she had an unusual 
amount of poise, for she had had a letter 
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from Denis that made her happy. She was 
Denis’s wife, and she really didn’t care a 
snap of her fingers about any one else on 
earth 


She found Cecil charming that day. 

“Let’s go out somewhere,” he suggested. 
“Tt would do me no end of good—that is, 
if you'll be jolly and a little bit kind to me. 
I’m not happy to-day, Emily.” 

She believed that: She fancied that per- 
haps he was never very happy, and she felt 
sorry for him. She was still more sorry 
when she saw how quickly he responded to 
her own cheerful mood. 

‘It cannot be denied that this very super- 
ficiality of his made him a most engaging 
companion. They took a taxi up to the 
Botanical Gardens, went into the hemlock 
forest there, and wandered about for two 
hours, breaking the enchanted stillness with 
their careless, happy talk, without a mo- 
ment’s constraint or weariness. Away from 
hotels and family conventions, Cecil was ‘a 
very different fellow. His polite sephisti- 
cation vanished, and with it his misleading 
pretense of being a cheerful idiot. He 
wasn’t that. He was clever, adroit, and by 
no means apathetic. 

As the sun was beginning to sink, they 
strolled out of the forest and across the hill- 
top and the smooth meadows, past the 
greenhouses, to the entrance. It was grow- 
ing chilly, and they were tired and furi- 
ously hungry. 

“We'll have tea now,” said Cecil. 
“ Please don’t always object, Emily!” 

So they took another taxi down town, to 
a sedate little tea room that Emily suggest- 
ed, and after tea he left her at her hotel. 

“Thank you, Emily,” he said simply. 
“ T’ve never had a better day.” 

Emily, too, was happy. She wanted to 
rush upstairs and write all about it to 
Denis. He was always pleased when she 
spent her time out of doors, and he looked 
upon walking as a solemn duty. He said 
that she didn’t walk nearly enough—that 
no American girls did. 

“Mrs. Lanier!” said the desk clerk, as 
she stopped for her key. 

With a cordial smile, he handed her a 
note. She recognized the handwriting as 
her mother-in-law’s, and took the envelope 
with no great pleasure. Nor was she in a 
hurry to open it. She took off her dusty 
shoes and her street suit, put on slippers 
and a mandarin coat, let down her glitter- 
ing flood of hair, and only then, when she 
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was lying in comfort on the bed, did she 
open the thing. 
My DEAR EMILY: 

I should be very pleased if you would dine with 

us this evening at half past seven. 
Most sincerely yours, 
MavupE LANIER. 

“ But that’s the old note!” she cried. 

Jumping up, she looked in the desk to 
see if the other was missing. There it was, 
and, taking it out, she compared the two. 
Except for the date, they were exactly alike, 
word for word. That made her laugh, and 
laughter gave her courage. 

“T shan’t go!” she thought. “ I’m tired, 
and I don’t want to go! I don’t have to 
rush off every time I’m sent for!” 

She reached out for the telephone at the 
bedside and, with admirable poise, asked 
for and obtained the hotel where the elder 
Mrs. Lanier was living. It seemed some- 
how an audacious, almost an arrogant 
thing, to telephone to that majestic creature 
while lying in bed with her hair down. And 
to refuse her invitation! It was an adven- 
ture—it was thrilling! 

But when Mrs. Lanier’s voice came to 
her over the wire, all Emily’s exultation 
fled. 

“ You can’t come?” said Denis’s mother. 
“ That’s most unfortunate!” 

There was more than chilly indifference 
in her tone. There was actual hostility, and 
something very like a threat. 

“You see,” Emily explained, “I’m aw- 
fully tired, and—” 

“Tf you will be at home, we shall call 
after dinner,” said Mrs. Lanier. “ Will you 
be alone?” 

“Yes, of course,” Emily answered, with 
as much cordiality as she could manage. 

After she had hung up the receiver, the 
odd intonation of that word “ alone ” still 
sounded in her ears. Wasn’t she always 
alone? Ever since Denis had gone she had 
had no visitor, except one of the girls from 
the office where she had formerly been em- 
ployed. She had seen no one. 

Not that she cared for that. This new 
life, this new dignity, the delights of buy- 
ing new books to read and new clothes to 
wear, of eating in the restaurant down- 
Stairs, of going to a matinée now and then, 
and, above all, of writing immense letters to 
Denis every evening, had filled her time in 
the most satisfactory fashion. 

“Who did she imagine would be here?” 
she thought, puzzled. “ Some of my awful 
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friends that she couldn’t bear to see? I 
just wish Nina would drop in again this 
evening!” 

That wasn’t likely, however. In all 
probability she would have to entertain her 
difficult guests alone, and, as it couldn’t be 
avoided, she resolved to make the best of 
it. Her sitting room was far inferior to 
theirs, but it was bright with flowers, books 
and magazines lay about on the table, and 
it was warm! 

** T’'ll see if I can’t make them thaw out,” 
she decided. ‘“ Denis would be so pleased!” 


VI 


No, the warm, bright room couldn’t thaw 
them. On the contrary, Mrs. Lanier 
seemed to bring in her own frigid atmos- 
phere. She entered, followed dutifully by 


her daughter and her son, and, without so 
much as a smile, bade Emily good evening. 

“Tt’s so nice of you to come to see me!” 
“Isn’t this a cozy little 


said Emily. 
room?” 

“Tt seems to me quite unbearably hot. 
However—”’ 

A chill silence fell. Cecil broke it by 
asking if he might smoke a cigarette. Em- 
ily was about to say “ Please do,” when 
Mrs. Lanier interposed: | 

“Pray don’t, Cecil — not in this close 
room!” 

With a trace of sulkiness, Emily got up 
and opened a window. A gust of cold air 
blew into her face, stirring her bright hair. 
For an instant she looked down into the 
street below — the hurrying taxicabs, the 
hurrying people, all bent on their own con- 
cerns, all going somewhere. If she were 
only out there with Denis! 

“T think,” said Mrs. Lanier, “ that you 
had better come to live at my hotel, Emily.” 

“Oh, thanks!” said Emily, alarmed. 
“But I’m very comfortable here. Any- 
how, I couldn’t afford it.” : 

“T am willing to defray all your ex- 
penses myself.” 

“Thank you ever so much! But—” 

“T think it advisable,” said Mrs. Lanier. 

“ Advisable?” Emily repeated, a little 
puzzled. “TI don’t—” 

“ You ought not to be here alone. You 
should be with your husband’s family. I’m 
sure Denis would agree with me.” 

“ He picked out this place himself. He 
said—” 

“In the circumstances, Denis would 
agree with me.” 
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“In what circumstances?” Emily de- 
manded, beginning to grow angry. 

“We called yesterday afternoon, and 
the clerk informed us that you had gone 
out with a young man. I really don’t think 
Denis would—” 

That was too much! 

“ Upon my word!” cried Emily. “ Didn’t 
you know—” 

“T say!” interrupted Cecil, in haste. 
“ Not our affair, is it? I mean — hardly 
the thing, is it, to bether Emily like this? 
I mean to say—” 

His pleasant, well bred voice trailed off 
into silence, and Emily, after one amazed 
glance at his face, was silent too. 

So he hadn’t told them, and his eyes im- 
plored her not to tell! She sat very still. 
All the heat of anger had died in her, leav- 
ing only bitterness and scorn. She could 
not endure to look at any of them—not at 
Cecil, with his contemptible faith in her 
good nature, not at the hostile and sus- 
Picious Mrs. Lanier, not at the utterly in- 
different Cynthia. 

“TI strongly advise you to come to us,” 
said Mrs. Lanier. 

“No,” replied Emily quietly. “I’m go- 
ing to stay here.” 

Mrs. Lanier rose. 

“Then I shall feel it my duty to write 
to Denis,” she said, “ and explain this un- 
fortunate situation to him. I wish him to 
know that I have done my best.” 

“ By all means write to him,” said Emily, 
as calmly as she could. 

“ Come!” said Mrs. Lanier to her chil- 
dren, in a freezing tone. 

After ceremonious farewells they all left, 
Gecil last. He turned in the doorway, but 
Emily was not looking at him. She was 
-alzeady absorbed in the letter she was go- 
ing to write to Denis. 

As soon as the door closed after them, 
she sat down at the desk, to put down on 
paper all her burning indignation and re- 
sentment. She wrote seven pages at light- 
ning speed. Then she began to read over 
what she had written, and suddenly she 
broke into tears. 

“No, I can’t!” she sobbed. “ Poor 
Denis! They’re his own people. I can’t 
say all that to him. Oh, poor Denis!” 

So in the end, after her fit of weeping 
had subsided, she wrote another letter—a 
cheerful, airy little letter. Part of it was: 


Your mother seems to think I’m a flighty 
young thing. She wants me to come and live 
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in the hotel with her—so that she can keep an 
eye on me, I suppose; but I’m going to stay here, 
in the place you and I picked out together. I 
don’t imagine you'll be much worried by any tales 
of my awfulness, will you, Denny? 


And then, moved by an honest and gen- 
erous impulse to make her Denis happy, 
she added: 

The vtrouble is that your mother doesn’t quite 
understand my barbarous American ways yet. 
Perhaps I don’t understand her well, either; 
but we shall in time, I’m sure, Denny. Don’t. 
worry about it! 


She went to bed happier after that. As 
for her husband being in the least troubled 
by any tales of her going out with young 
men, that was simply absurd. He trusted 
her just as she trusted him. 


Vil 


EMILY was not surprised at receiving a 
visit from Cecil the next day, and not at all 
displeased. She wanted to see him—once 
more. 

He was waiting for her, and came toward 
her as she came out of the lift. It was a 
relief that he did not smile. He was as 
grave as she was. 

“Emily!” he said. 

“T am, too, Cecil.” 

“TI can’t expect you to understand,” he 
went on. “TI shouldn’t like you so well if 
you could understand that sort of thing. 
No use trying to explain; but I had te 
come and thank you for being so decent to 
me. Besides, I wanted to tell you that I 
would set the thing right—tell them I was 
the man, you know—before [ go away.” 

“When are you going?” she asked 
coldly. 

“There’s a ship sailing on Saturday. 
I'll try to get a passage on her. Anyhew, 
I'll go as soon as I can, Emily, so that I 
can clear up this thing.” 

“You mean that you have to run away 
because you came to see me?” she cried, 
with a sort of sorrowful scorn. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ You see, Emily, 
I haven’t a penny ef my own—nothing but 
an allowance from mother. She’s a bit— 
difficult, at times. If she hears that I’ve 
come to see you, she'll call it disloyal, d’you 
see? Fact! She’ll make it too hot for me, 
so I’d better run home -and—” 

“Oh, don’t go on!” said Emily. 

It was intolerable to hear him so frank- 
ly, almost carelessly, admitting his shame- 
ful humiliation; and a little while ago she 


“T’m sorry!” 
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_had thought him a fine and gallant figure, 
so insouciant, so independent! 

“No!” she went on headlong. “ Don’t 
tell your mother! I don’t care, no, not one 
little bit, what any one thinks! Denis 
would—” 

She stopped, struggling with a sob that 
rose in her throat. 

“It simply doesn’t matter,” she added 
more calmly. ‘“ You needn’t tell any one. 
You needn’t—run away; only please don’t 
talk about it any more.” 

He stood before her, not . shamefaced, 
but simply unhappy. 

“Tm sorry, Emily!” he said again. 

And so was she—terribly sorry, remem- 
bering what an endearing companion he 
had been, how considerate, how kindly. 
She was still grateful for those poor little 
kindnesses. She saw much that was good 
in Cecil, no malice, no harshness, only that 
pitiable lack of manly pride and honor, that 
degradation of which he was not even 
aware. 

With a smile not very steady, she held 
out her hand. 

““ Never mind, Cecil!” she said. “ It’s 


all over now, and forgotten. Let’s just say 


good-by and—” 

“Does it have to be good-by, Emily?” 
he asked wistfully. ‘“ Look here! Suppose 
I tell mother, and simply face the row? 
Suppose I write and explain to old Denis? 
Then why couldn’t you and I go on being 
friends?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Nothing has to be explained to Denis,” 
she said. ‘“ I’ll just tell him, if he asks me; 
and—I’m sorry, Cecil, but it does have to 
be good-by. I wouldn’t make any trouble 
in the family for anything in the world!” 

He submitted to her decision, as he was 
inclined to submit to anything definite, and 
off he went, with one last miserable look. 
Emily watched him with misty eyes. 

“ Poor Cecil!” she thought. “ Poor fel- 
low! But how terribly his mother must 
hate me, if it’s disloyal for him even to 
come to see me!” 

Pain and dismay seized her at that 
thought. Ill will was a new thing in her 
life, something which she had never felt in 
her own heart or in the air about her. A 
most potent and subtle poison! 

She waited for a letter from Denis with 
a new feeling of resentment. He ought to 
have written at once, to assure her that he 
only laughed at other people’s tales—or, 
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better still, that he was angry. Much bet- 
ter if he would be angry. Emily found 
herself hoping for that with a bitter delight 
that half frightened her. She wanted that! 
She wanted her complete triumph, wanted 
to stand beside Denis while he humbled 
her enemies. It was an ignoble hope, she 
knew, and yet it was beyond measure 
precious to her. 

On the third day his letter came, and 
she tore it open eagerly. It was unusually 
brief: 

My pear Emity: 

I think you had better go to mother’s hotel 

until I come back. It seems advisable to me for 


several reasons. Only time for these few lines, 
but Ill write more fully later. Take care of 


yourself, Yours, 
DENIs. 


That was how he vindicated her! So he 
believed what other people told him! He 
wanted her to go where his mother could 
watch her! This was his faith, his pride, 
his love! This was her triumph! 


VIII 


“TLL give him just one more day,” 
Emily declared in a tremulous voice. 
“ Then I'll go home!” 

She knew, even while she spoke, the piti- 
able folly of her words. One more day, 
when she had long ago given Denis all the 
days she ever could live! And to talk of 
going home, when she had no home in all 
the wide world! 

Her father’s house wasn’t her home now. 
If she went there, she would be a visitor, 
welcomed and beloved, but always a visitor. 
She didn’t belong there any more. The 
words of the old proverb came into her 
mind—‘“ Home is where the heart is.” 
Once upon a time she had thought that a 
fanciful idea, but now she knew it to be 
true; and her heart, alas, was wandering 
homeless. 

She had written Denis a very prompt re- 
ply to his letter. She had told him that 
his people had treated her shamefully, that 
she was done with them, and that he must 
take his choice. “ Either them or me,” she 
had said. “ Please let me know when you 
have made up your mind.” 

She hadn’t thought that he would take 
so long about making up his mind, or that 
her just anger would prove so feeble a 
flame. It was anger that had warmed and 
strengthened her, anger that was her justi- 
fication; and it was flickering dimly now, 
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leaving her defenseless against the cold 
wind of doubt and bitter regret. 

If oniy she had had patience, if only she 
had waited until Denis came back! They 
could have talked it over together; but in- 
‘steatl of that, she had forced upon him a 
decision that would inevitably cause him 
untold pain. 

.It was cruel! He couldn’t choose be- 
tween her and his venerated people; and 
he couldn’t compromise—he was too down- 
right for that. He would take what she 
said seriously. Well, suppose he didn’t 
choose her? 

She thought that if Denis never came 
back to her, or if he came back changed, 
she could not bear to live. 

It was half past five—time to put on her 
hat and go out to meet Nina at the little 
tabie d’hdie where they were to have din- 
mer together. She slipped her arms into her 
fur coat—the coat Denis had ‘bought for 
her — and pulled on a little hat without 
troubling to look in the mirror. Who cared 
how she loeked, anyhow? A whole week, 
and he hadn’t written. Seven days, utterly 
shut off from him! 

“Perhaps there'll be a letter for me 
downstairs,” she thought, knowing very 
well that if there had been, it would have 
been sent up to her. 

There was no letter, but there was Denis 
himself. At first she couldn’t possibly be- 
lieve it. She saw some one come through 
the revolving door—seome one like Denis, 
only it couldn’t be he. He was in New 
Orleans, and very busy there. The man 
she saw was very much like Denis — the 
same sort of well knit, stalwart figure, the 
same sort of dark, serious face. 

“It’s not you, is it?” she asked in a 
queer little voice. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

His voice gave her no clew, nor did his 
keen, quiet face. She wasn’t going to be 
silly. If he could be as cool as this, then 
so could she. 

“T was just going out to dinner with 
Nina Holley,” she told him. 

“T see!” said Denis. 

He stood aside for her to go out of the 
door. Then he followed her out, and they 
walked down the street side by side, turned 
a corner, and went down another street, 
without a single word. This was by no 
means what Emily wanted. 

“ Would you like te come with me?” she 
asked, with punctilious politeness. 
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“I am coming with you,” replied Denis. 

Again they went on in silence, as long as 
Emily could endure it. 

“ Haven’t you anything to say?” she 
cried at last. ‘“‘ Haven’t—” 

“I’ve a good deal to say,” he interrupt- 
ed; “but not here.” 

That was too much fer Emily. They 
were at a crisis in their lives. She was 
waiting in desperate anxiety for what he 
would say, and he couldn’t speak, because 
they were in the street, and some one might 
possibly hear! He couldn’t for an instant 
forget his stiff Lanier propriety. 

“You're angry,” she said. “I can see 
that. Well, it’s no use. I said you’d have 
to choose, and I meant it. There’s not a 
bit of use in your coming to quarrel with 
me. If you’re disgusted with me, go back 
to your—” 

“Look here!” said Denis. 
trying to be funny?” 

Emily was very much taken aback at 
this question. 

“Funny?” she repeated. 

His hand closed suddenly on her arm. 

“ Look here, :old girl!” he said. “ I’m— 
you'll have to make allowances, you know. 
It’s been a bit hard. I dare say it doesn’t 


“Are you 


,seem much of a job to you, but after all, 


you know, they’re my own people, and it’s 
been a bit hard.” 

Emily stopped short in the street. 

“ Denis!” she cried. “What do you 
mean?” 

“I went to see mother, but they were all 
out. I left a note. I think I made it 
pretty clear.” 

“Oh, Denis! 
chose me?” 

“ Don’t do that!” he said in alarm, pull- 
ing out a great handkerchief and hastily 
dabbing at Emily’s eyes. “ You are a silly 
kid, and no mistake! Of course it’s you, 
always. I thought you knew that well 
enough.” 

“TI can’t possibly stop crying,” said 
Emily. ‘“ You'd better get a taxi.” 

He did so. Once they were in the cab, 
Denis Lanier took his wife in his arms and 
kissed her in his own earnest and resolute 
fashion. 

“ But how could you come, Denis?” 

“ How could I not come? It seemed to 
me I was rather badly needed. Don’t cry, 
dear girl, please! I’m going back to-mor- 
row, and I'll take you with me. I'll not 
leave you again. But I say, Emily, exactly 


Denis! ‘You mean you 
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_ what was there in my letter that upset you 
so? I couldn’t—” 

“You wanted me to go to your mother’s 
hotel!” 

‘“‘T know; but that wasn’t so bad, was it? 
She wanted you to come, and I thought 
that if you did, you know—if she saw more 
of you, there’d be—well, more harmony.” 

He was smiling down at her, as her head 
lay on his shoulder, but in his eyes there 
was a pain that he could not hide or stifle. 
She sat up suddenly. 

“ There will be, Denis!” she said vehe- 
mently. ‘There will be harmony, my 
dear, darling old Denis! I’ve been selfish 
and horrible!” He tried to stop her, but 
she would go on. “I knew all the time 
that I was. Oh, Denis, forgive me, and 
let me have another chance! Let’s go now 
to your mother, and—” 

“ Not much!” said Denis. 
the note I left!” 

“It’s early. Perhaps she hasn’t come 
home yet. Oh, do tell the man to hurry! 


“Not after 


Denis, let me have my chance!” 


IX 
THERE Denis sat, as much at home in 


that icy room as a frog in water. To be 
sure, he had offered to close the window, 
but Emily had declined, preferring to wear 
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her fur coat. His very voice had changed. 
All the warmth had gone out of it, and his 
face wore a look she had not seen before— 
a bored and disdainful look. 

Yet she knew that he was really happy. 
All the talk about old friends and old days, 
from which she was so entirely shut out, in- 
terested and pleased him. She knew that 
he thought Cecil amusing and Cynthia a 
beautiful and distinguished girl, and that 
he profoundly admired his mother’s frosty 
calm. He was among his own people, and 
immeasurably glad to be there. 

And Emily herself was quite happy, 
quite content to sit in silence. She had 
two supreme consolations. One was the 
look in Denis’s eyes each time he turned 
toward her, and that was often. He wasn’t 
good at expressing himself in words, but 
his glance was eloquent enough, and it 
spoke only to her. His own people were 
entirely shut out from their secret happi- 
ness. They might ignore her if they liked; 
she didn’t care in the least. They were the 
real outsiders. 

And the other compensation was a bit of 
paper tucked inside her blouse — Denis’s 
note to his mother, which Mrs. Lanier was 
never to see. Emily could well afford to 
be generous, for her triumph was complete 
and magnificent. 
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How strange it is that you and I 
Are here to-day, are gone so soon, 
As shadows disappear at noon 

Beneath a blue and cloudless sky! 


The past is as a written scroll 
Unrolled before our eyes to read; 
The future, which we little heed, 

Is hidden deep within the roll. 


The shadows that surround us seem 
To mock us as they come and go; 
And in the dim, illusive flow 

We know not real from the dream. 


Is there no time? Is there no space? 
We breathe—then cease for want of breath; 
We call one birth, the other death, 

But all is oneness that we face. 


F. LE. Montgomery 
























HE advertisement would not permit 
itself to be passed by. Twice had 
Tom Kerry turned the page, and 

twice he found himself back again at that 

intriguing item — sandwiched between the 
insertion of a sheepman who had no further 

use for his shearing machine, and that of a 

young woman soliciting piano pupils: 


FOR SALE—A trousseau, size thirty-six. Every 
garment purchased in Paris. Prices greatly re- 
duced. Room 428, New Gartland Hotel. 


The young man’s presence on the Mexi- 
can border was concerned with the latest 
revolution, rather than with styles in wom- 
en’s lingerie; but, call it news sense or plain 
curiosity, as you will, the advertisement 
forced itself upon .him. ~A trousseau for 
sale! A Parisian trousseau, and in this 
most sordid ef border towns! Thirty-six, 
too—nice conservative size. He sad to see 
the woman who inserted that extraordinary 
announcement! 

The New Gartland Hotel was extremely 
new, and redolent of stiff leather furniture. 
Its usual complement of mining and oil men 
was augmented just now by refugees from 
the bandit-ridden section of Mexico. A 
strip of green carpet conducted Tom to the 
desk, where a plump clerk informed him 
that the hotel phone system was out of 
order, but Mr. Kerry might “ just go up.” 

On the door of No. 428 hung a strip of 
cardbeard decerated in water colors. 
“ Trousseau Shoppe” was its orange and 
black announcement. Beneath this a 
saucy, frothy maiden, all skirts and down- 
tilted hat, attested to the extreme femi- 
ninity to be found within. The voice that 
bade him enter was pleasing and youthful. 

Within the room there was a billow of 
clothes— women’s clothes, intimate gar- 
ments, a foam of amber and shell pink and 
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rose. At Tom’s entrance a girl sprang frem 
a desk near the window. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 
would be a womani” 

“Tm sorry.” Though ordinarily a self- 
possessed young man, Tom found himself 
a trifle embarrassed. “I saw your ad. in 
the paper,” he went on explanatorily. 

“ Yes—yes, of course!” Then, with an 
attempt to be businesslike: “‘ Were you in- 
terested in clothes?” 

“Why, yes—very much ‘interested. You 
see ”—inspiration made his voicé more as- 
sured—* I have a sister in the East whose 
birthday is almost upon me. It’s impossi- 
ble to buy anything decent here; so when 
I happened upon your notice it occurred 
to me that you might be willing to sell me 
—er—something—that is, if you didn’t in- 
tend to dispose of the—er—trousseau as a 
whole.” 

“ Qh, I don’t care how I sell it!” ‘There 
was a hint of despair in the girl’s voice. 
“4s your sister a thirty-six?” 

“ Exactly. Perhaps you would know 
what she might like. Of course, I would 
hardly dare choose her a dress—” 

“Qh, no!” The girl was becoming quite 
matter-of-fact. “ But women always love 
pretty underthings, and these are exquisite. 
They have lovely handmade lace and em- 
broidery. I adored choosing them!” 

“Then just use your own judgment,” he 
begged. 

“ Well, if you’d give me an idea of what 
you want te pay—” 

“Why, perhaps fifteen dollars.” 

She selected a luscious bit of pink crape. 

“ Of course, I’m selling these at less than 
cost. Even so ”’—with a rueful smile— 
“ every one who’s been in so far has found 
them too expensive. I think for fifteen dol- 
lars I can give you this—and this.” 


“TI thought it 
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“ But I want to pay what they’re worth.” 

“* No—I really deserve to lose on them. 
You see—well, never mind.” She caught 
up a piece of tissue paper and folded it 
about the dainty garments. “I haven’t any 
string—” 

“Tl ask them to wrap it downstairs.” 

He took the flat parcel, handing her two 
bills in exchange. It was plainly time to 
leave; yet his curiosity was far from being 
satisfied. 

He had discovered, of course, what man- 
ner of girl she was—pretty, with humor in 
her blue eyes, and hair too dark for a per- 
fect blonde. Perhaps golden brown was the 
term for it. Her way had undoubtedly 
fallen in the easy places. She looked, in 
short, the type of woman who would as a 
matter of course buy just such a trousseau 
as this appeared to be; but she did not 
look like one who would.sell it. 

“ Attractive sign you have.” 

In a search for means to prolong the con- 
versation, his eye had fallen on the strip of 
cardboard fastened to the half-opened door. 

“T put it there just for fun. The whole 
thing seemed quite a lark the day before 
yesterday—when the idea first came to me, 
you know. I happened upon some water 
colors in my trunk, and to amuse myself 
i decorated that sign.” 

“‘Oh, so you’ve been here two days! I 
mean the shop has been here two days.” 

“‘ And I’ve been here three.” 

She said it in a willing and yet unwilling 
way. She appeared hesitant at any confi- 
dence to a stranger, and yet very lonely. 

“ Mighty original idea,” he approved. 

“Tt was a necessity. You see, I—well, 
my worldly goods seem at the moment to 
consist of a trousseau. In a crisis I believe 
people turn their‘worldly goods into money. 
Ergo!” 

Her spirit appealed to him. 

“‘'You should be able to do that without 
difficulty,” he said. “‘ There aren’t any 
women’s shops about here.” 

“T thought that, too; but—frankly, this 
sale to you is the only one I’ve made.” 

“Really? That’s hard luck! Still, it’s 
only two days.” ; 

‘A good many women came, though. It 
is mainly that I can’t afford to sell for the 
prices they care to pay. And then—I’m 
afraid something a bit more—more flam- 
boyant would make a greater appeal.” 

“Too bad!” 

Had he not feared that the independent 


young person before him would resent it, 


he would have liked to buy his sister about 
fifty dollars’ worth of presents. 

“A salesman,” he mused, “ goes out and 
finds the type of person who would be in- 
terested in his particular wares. Perhaps 
this town doesn’t possess that type; but’ 
what about the surrounding country? 
What about — by George, the McCallum 
ranch?” 

“ Where is that?” 

“Some twenty-five miles from here. 
McCallum has five Hundred acres. He 
spends a part of the year in New York. 
When I was down here some years ago, I 
met him and his wife, and last week, at the 
railway station in Dallas, I happened to 
see them again. They have a party of 
friends out here with them. Now, there 
you are!” 

The girl’s face was flushed. Her blue 
eyes were alight with interest. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘“ That’s just the 
type of people I need. They would ap- 
preciate these lovely things. A party, too 
—more than one woman, of course?” 

“ Yes — Mrs. McCallum introduced me 
to a niece of her husband’s.” 

“ How could I get hold of them?” 

“ Why, I'll arrange that. I'll phone and 
tell them about you.” 

“Oh, but it would be such a bother!” 

“No bother at all. Glad to. I intend- 
ed to—” 

II 


It was the expression of the girl’s face 
that made Tom lose the thread of his 


thought. Not hearing what he said, she 
was looking past him to the door. 

He followed her startled gaze, to find 
standing there a rather stocky man, who, 
but for the fact that his face was unpleas- 
ant with anger, might have been rather 
handsome. He was evidently past his first . 
youth, for his hair had thinned on the top — 
of his head, though for all that-he looked 
far from old. A faint aroma betrayed that 
he had been lately bathed and shaved. 

As they stared at each other, the girl’s 
hand groped beside her until it rested upon 
a chair back, as if for support. Then her 
chin lifted and her eyes grew scornful. 

“Well?” she inquired. 

The man’s eyes turned to the sign hang- 
ing upon the door, and he gave her question 
for question: : 

“‘ What is the meaning of this?” 
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“For sale, a trousseau!” The girl’s 
tone was mocking. “And why not? A 
trousseau rather demands a bridegroom, 
doesn’t it?” 

“You might have known there was an 
explanation.” 

“T have begun to realize in the last few 
days that I know appallingly little about 
you. Why, until this moment I didn’t sus- 
pect that you lad an abominable temper!” 

The man’s face turned a dark red. His 
hand clenched on the knob of the door. He 
glanced toward Tom, uncomfortable wit- 
ness of the scene, who found his only mode 
of escape barred by the newcomer. 

“We're even,” the stranger countered 
insolently. “I didn’t know that you would 
be so easily consoled.” 

“Oh! Oh!” The girl’s eyes blazed at 
him. As if to escape the insult, she took 
an involuntary step backward. ‘ That you 
would dare—” 

Tom came and planted himself squarely 
before the other man. 

“You’re making a mistake,” he said 
curtly, “an abominable mistake. I don’t 
even know this young lady’s name. I’m 
here upon business, purely. If you'll step 
out of my way, I'll very gladly leave.” 

Surly, unconvinced, the other eyed him 
for a moment and then stepped aside. 

With a nod to the girl, Tom left the 
room, closing the door behind him. He 
was possessed by a strange, unreasoning 
fury. Disdaining the elevator, he walked, 
raging, down three flights of stairs. 

In the hotel foyer he paused. Somehow 
he didn’t want to leave. Subconsciously he 
felt that girl might need him. The open 
dining room door made him realize that the 
luncheon hour was at hand. He might as 
well take a bite. The food here was as 
good as anywhere. 

Surly brute! So Tom, unfolding his nap- 
. kin, characterized the other man. He must 
be the man whom the girl had intended to 
marry—whom she probably would marry, 
for that matter. She had meant to meet 
him here, apparently, and he hadn’t turned 
up. Well, they would be explaining things 
up there now. With Tom out of the way, 
all the trouble would be smoothed out. She 
wouldn’t have to sell the trousseau, after 
all; nor would there be any need of Tom’s 
telephoning the McCallum ranch. 

He began to wonder what he was doing 
here, anyway. He should have effaced 
himself entirely; and yet—Lord, he would 
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have liked to knock the fellow down when 
he said that! 

The waitress was removing the young 
man’s soup plate when the objectionable 
stranger crossed the foyer within Tom’s 
range of vision, and passed on outside. 

* Know that chap?” Tom asked of the 
girl. 

“It’s Hayden Burns.” 

“Oh!” Then, making a guess: “ Min- 
ing man?” 

“Yeh—with the Avestock Company. 
Used to be an engineer, but he’s rich now. 
A smart one, I’m tellin’ you!” 

Perhaps fifteen minutes later the girl of 
No. 428 came downstairs and went to the 
desk for her mail. She saw Tom and nod- 
ded to him. Then she sat down upon a 
leather divan to read a letter the clerk had 
given her. 

When the young newspaper man emerged 
from the dining room, she beckoned him 
to a seat beside her. 

“T waited for you brazenly,” she ex- 
plained. “ You won’t forget about phoning 
this Mrs. McCallum, will you?” 

“T thought—that is—” 

“ Yes,” she admitted, “ that was the man 
I intended to marry; but I’ve changed my 
mind. I believe we’ve both changed our 
minds.” 

There was no hurt in her voice, rather 
a certain relief. She folded up her letter 
and replaced it in the envelope. 

There was a silence. Tom felt that she 
was debating something. Now and again 
she glanced uncertainly at him. Finally 
she said: 

“IT know just what you’re thinking.” 

“No, you couldn’t!” 

““'Yes—and it’s more or less true, too. 
You’re thinking this is the old story—a girl 
whose money has taken flight marrying a 
rich man, just because he #s rich.” 

“But I wasn’t, really. Anyway, you 
have just told me that you aren’t marrying 
anybody.” 

“T might have. I’d like to have you be- 
lieve that I wasn’t flatly mercenary. I 
thought—well, I thought I loved him. Now 
that just sounds fickle, doesn’t it? Perhaps 
it’s rather easy to love a man when you 
know he can give the ease and freedom 
from: care that you once had, and can’t 
have now.” She glanced at Tom in a trou- 
bled way. ‘Oh, that does sound mercen- 
ary, but I’m afraid it’s true! I’ve faced 
the matter out in the last few days, and— 
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but I don’t know you. I don’t even know 
your name.” 

“Tom Kerry.” 

“Tom Kerry—1I like that. Mine’s Wil- 
ma Lathrop. I was about to say that I 
don’t even know your name, and yet here 
I am confiding in you—telling you just 
cnough, perhaps, to make you think the 
very worst of me.” 

** Suppose you tell a bit more, and let 
me think the best!” 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t. I can’t even 
think the best of myself. As I intimated 
before, I’m in the before-we-lost-our-money 
class. A year or so ago I began to realize 
that something must be done. My mother’s 
friends were very good to me, but their 
only solution to my problem seemed te be 
a money marriage. Honestly, I did object 
to their suggestions. I had lovely independ- 
ent ideas about earning my own living, 
but graduation from a finishing school is a 
weak defense against life. I used to read 
advertisements until my head ached, but 
you needed experience even to be some- 
body’s maid. 

“Then a distant relative took me to 
Paris. There I met the—the man you saw 
He and I were together almost 


upstairs. 
constantly for the better part of a month. 


I thought I cared—I did, really! We be- 
came engaged. He came home, and I was 
to follow. I put almost my last penny into 
this idiotic trousseau. When I found my- 
self actually on the steamer, with my wed- 
ding day two weeks off, I became panicky. 
I couldn’t even visualize him. I realized 
that he was an utter stranger. When I 
reached here, I was:in a perfect funk! You 
can realize my relief when he wasn’t here 
to meet me—when I found not even a word 
from him.” She checked herself, and the 
color ran suddenly over her face. ‘Oh, 
why am I telling you this?” 

“Safety valve. You haven’t talked to 
any one for days.” 

“No. There didn’t even seem to be a 
person to whom I could write.” She sat 
gazing out to the bare, sun-steeped street. 
“ The amusing part of it is,” she went on 
with a little chuckle, “ that I suspect he 
was as much relieved as I. Funny, isn’t 
it? Each of us resolved to be sporting, and 
go through with it, and now both of us are 
thoroughly relieved. Mercy, I must go in 
to luncheon!” 

She sprang up, and he stood facing her. 

“If you would phone—” she said. “I 
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wonder why I’ve talked so! The queer 
part of it is that I’m usually secretive. Ex- 
plain that psychologically, if you can! 
Thank you!” 
She was gone. 
iil 


AN amazing girl, Tom decided, as he set 
out for the telephone booth. He was glad 
she didn’t intend to marry that Hayden 
Burns. Burns was good enough, perhaps, 
for,an ordinary girl, but this one was ex- 
traordinary! 

Fifteen vexatious minutes with a receiv- 
er at his ear brought to Tom the voice of 
a Chinese boy. It seemed that ‘“ Missee 
Mac” was “no home.” The young man 
carried the news to Wilma Lathrop, who 
was still at luncheon. She proved philo- 
sophic. She could afford te wait, she said, 
so long as there was a possible buyer in 
view. Would Tom try again to-night, or 


‘in the morning? 


The young man was loath to leave her. 
Finally he turned back to say that he was 
very lonely, and—would she dine with him 
that evening? With only a modicum of 
hesitation she decided that she would. 

They went that night to a little Mexican 
café chosen because the girl wanted some- 
thing “ really native.” The room was acrid 
with the odor of thick coffee parched to the 
burning point; heavy, too, with tobacco 
smoke, through which the sooty walls re- 
ceded from them as in a fog. They lin- 
gered over their meat with its savory chili © 
sauce, their flat, crackerlike tortillas, their 
odd dulces, or cakes. 

When they two were the only remaining 
guests, when even an inquisitive brown- 
eyed child had been shooed kitchenward 
by her mother, Tom found himself moved 
to tell the girl some of his own history. 
When he betrayed himself as a newspaper 
correspendent, she gave an exclamation of 
dismay. 

“Ch!” she cried. “ And I told you-all 
that dreadful stuff about myself!” 

“You don’t think I’d use it?” he re- 
proached her. 

She eyed him steadily while a warm flush 
crept over her face. 

“No, of course not. I’m sorry. It’s just 
the popular misconception that newspaper 
men—” 

“ Are willing to sacrifice anything on the 
altar of news.” 

His voice was bitter. 
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“ Tell me more,” she begged. ‘“ So you 
are a war correspondent! Have you been 
here long?” 

“Two weeks. They made this my head- 
quarters because, when I left New York, 
the trouble seemed centralized about fifty 
miles south of here; but that’s dying down 
now, and there are new uprisings in the 
neighborhood of Mexico City. I’ve tele- 
graphed for orders to proceed there. At 
present I’m marking time while I wait for 
an answer.” 

“ Mexico City! Father went there once, 
while I was in school. I remember I begged 
him to take me with him.” 

“You'd like it?” 

** So much!” 

“Yes, I believe you would.” 

It was nine o’clock when they left the 
café. They consumed another hour in wan- 
dering about the little town, and still more 
time saying good night in the lobby. As 
he walked home beneath stars which, in the 
clear atmosphere, seemed very near and 
friendly, Tom was appalled at the extent 
of his confidences to her. Why, Wilma La- 
throp knew of intimate hopes and plans 
that he had never shared with any other 
human being! 

At the desk of the smaller hotel where 
Tom had his quarters, a man was inquiring 
for Hayden Burns. Yes, the clerk reas- 
sured the questioner, Mr. Burns was regis- 
tered here, but he had hired a car that 
afternoon and gone off somewhere. He 
had said he would be back at night, and 
he might be expected at any time. The 
stranger—a salesman of some sort, by his 
appearance—remarked that he would “ wait 
around a bit.” 

So, Tom thought as he went upstairs, 
Hayden Burns was registered here! Prob- 
ably he had gone off somewhere on busi- 
ness; or had he taken his wounded feelings 
into the open? Still, Wilma had said that 
he, too, was relieved at the breaking off of 
their engagement. 

The next morning Tom managed — his 
third trial—to make telephone communi- 
cation with Mrs. McCallum. She proved 
to be interested in the trousseau. 

“Not for myself,” she hastened to ex- 
plain. “I’ve passed the perfect thirty-six 
period; but I think my niece will be de- 
lighted to see it,” she added significantly. 
“Wait a minute, please!” 

She left the telephone, and returned to 
say that her niece would motor in imme- 
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diately. Mrs. McCallum regretted that she 
could not come as well, but she was having 
luncheon guests from a neighboring ranch. 
Would it be a great trouble for Tom to 
meet Miss McCallum at the New Gartland 
and introduce ker to the young lady who 
was selling the trousseau? 

No trouble at all, the newspaper man as- 
sured her. 

After a hastily snatched breakfast Tom 
set out for the New Gartland. As he left 
his key at the desk, he saw in the foyer the 
same salesmanlike individual who had been 
inquiring for Mr. Burns the night before. 

“ So that chap’s still hanging around,” 
Tom said casually to the clerk. ‘“ Hasn’t 
he been able to get in touch with the man 
he wanted?” 


“Not yet,” was the answer. “ Mr. 
Burns came in very late, and he isn’t up 
as yet.” 


Wilma Lathrop had been moved to a 
room on the second floor. Her former 
quarters, she explained to Tom, had been 
reserved by a wealthy mining man, a fre- 
quent guest at the hotel. When she de- 
cided to remain longer than she had at first 
intended, she had been forced to make the 
change. This room was not so largeas the 
other, but it would do nicely. The trous- 
seau was all laid away in the drawers of 
her wardrobe trunks. She would have to 
hurry, she said, and arrange it for Miss 
McCallum’s inspection. 

As Tom was leaving, she stopped him to 
say: 

“What are the names of the other hotels 
in town?” 

“ The Palacio is the only other. Why?” 

“I wonder ifi—if Mr. Burns is staying 
there.” : 

“Yes, he is,” Tom informed her. “TI 
happen to know.” 

“ Thank you. I want to send him some 
of—of his property.” 

She was standing near a low dresser, and 
she indicated a small box which stood open 
there. Within it lay a jeweled watch, and, 
half hidden in pink cotton, what looked to 
be a necklace and a diamond ring. With a 
little mocking smile the girl handed the 
watch, face down, to the young man. En- 
graved upon its back were the words: 


To WILMA FRoM HaypEN 


‘ “T could take it over and leave it for 
him, if you liked,” Tom suggested. 
“Thank you, but I must write a note, 
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_ and I wouldn’t have time now. However, 
perhaps, later in the day—” 
IV 

Miss McCattum arrived a little before 
noon. She was a pretty girl, whose beauty 
was somewhat marred by a certain thick- 
ness in the ankle and by the bluntness of 
her finger tips. Her hair was fairer than 
Wilma’s, and her eyes far less expressive; 
but her green sport suit and drooping hat 
had an air of good breeding. She thanked 
Tom a bit archly for the trouble he was 
taking. He would have conducted her at 
once to the elevator, but she had to stop 
to tell the clerk: 

“If any one calls, I will be -in—what 
room is it, Mr. Kerry?” 

Tom gave her the number, and it was 
pod impressed upon the man behind the 

esk. 

On the way upstairs Miss McCallum 
confided that this seemed like the interven- 
tion of fate. 

“You see ”—her eyes avoided his in an 
embarrassment that seemed not entirely 
sincere—“ you see, I’m well, I’m engaged, 
and I was in despair about a trousseau. 


There are no shops out here.” 


“Qh! You're going to be married be- 
fore returning to New York?” 

“ Yes—that was the trouble. It’s un- 
expected—most unexpected; but I love un- 
expected things, don’t you? Of course, I 
might have preferred a church wedding in 
New York; but when one is taken by 
storm—” 

He agreed to whatever she had intended 
saying, and knocked upon Wilma’s door, 
noticing, as he did so, that she had not 
rehung the sign of the ‘“ Trousseau 
Shoppe.” <A black evening gown and one 
of king’s blue lay upon the bed. Tom re- 
mained only to introduce the two girls, and 
left with the comfortable feeling that Wil- 
ma’s financial difficulties would be speedily 
solved. 

When he had gone, Miss McCallum bub- 
bled over the heaps of exquisite under- 
things. She repeated to Wilma her former 
assertion that this was like the intervention 
of fate. 

‘“* Here you are,” she said, ” with a trous- 
seau you don’t want, while at the same time 
I am wondering where on earth I can buy 
one. Ht must be a special providence. 
Why, never in my life before did I hear of 
any one selling a trousseau!”’ 
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Her manner indicated that, being a born 
child of fortune, supernatural powers had» 
arranged this entire matter for-her benefit. 
She bought almost all the dainty froth of 
amber and pink and rose crape. With the 
gowns she was more deliberate. She tried 
each one on, and “ modeled ” in it before 
the dresser. She regretted that the Trous- 
seau Shoppe did not possess a full-length 
mirror. 

Unconsciously her manner took on the 
critical note of madame in a Fifth Avenue- 
shop. She said she had never worn quite 
so deep a shade of orchid. Perhaps she 
could, though. Those long lines were be- 
coming to her. No, the canary yellow 
would net do, she was quite sure—not with 
her hair, which was blonder than Wilma’s. 
The black? Yes, she would definitely »de- 
cide on that. 

It was a wearisome process. The lunch- 
eon hour-came and went. This Miss Mc- 
Callum would take. That—well, she would 
try it on again. That made three after- 
noon dresses, and since the pink did not 
definitely appeal to her— 

Finally, however, she put on her own 
green sport suit, adjusted her hat, and, 
taking up her purse, said: 

““ Now, if you’ll make eut my bill—” 

Wilma was hanging in the closet the 
canary yellow that Miss McCallum had de- 
cided not to take. A knock on the door 
made her pause, dress in hand. Then, her 
mental vision placing her fairy godfather, 
Tom Kerry, outside the door, she called: 

* Come in!” 

“The house phones aren’t working, and 
the clerk told me—” the newcomer began, 
speaking to Miss McCallum; but as his 
gaze went beyond her to Wilma, just shut- 
ting the closet door, he broke off in an as- 
tonished—‘“ Why, I—I thought—” 

“I’m so glad you came, Hay!” The 
girl in the green spert suit had started to- 
ward him, her hands outstretched. “ Why, 
what’s the matter?” 

“T didn’t know—that is, I thought—” 

The man turned his confounded gaze 
from Wilma to the girl before him. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, remembering the 
presence of the third person in the reom. 
“ This is Miss Lathrop—Mr. Burns, Miss 
Lathrop. Now!” she went on, with a pout. 
“T meant to keep it a secret, but aunty 
always gives me away. Guess what.I’m 
here for!” 

‘“‘I—I’m sure I haven’t the least idea.” 
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“Miss Lathrop has some wonderful 
clothes for sale, right from Faris. They’ve 
solved my trousseau problem. Isn’t it an 
opportunity?” 

She was looking at Burns, absorbing her- 
self in him. Behind her Wilma put a cau- 
tioning hand to her lip. 

' “Opportunity!” repeated Burns. “ Yes 
— yes, of course. I just came up—thought 
if you—” he floundered helplessly. 

“Oh, it was sweet of you! I'll be 
through here in no time—as soon as I write 
Miss Lathrop a check.” She turned to 
Wilma. “If you'll let me have the bill—” 

There was a light tap on the still half 
opened door. Relieved at any interruption, 
Wilma sprang to answer it. Tom Kerry 
stood there. The girl’s warning glance gave 
him an instant cue to trouble, but the sight 
of that masculine figure with slightly thin- 
ning hair left him dumb with a presage of 
catastrophe. 

A surge of mental questions rushed over 
Tom. Had there been a scene? How long 
had Burns been here? What had brought 
him? Was he trying to patch matters up 
between himself and Wilma? Would 
Tom’s own presence complicate affairs, as 
it had done the day before? And Miss 
McCallum—what of her? All this in the 
space of a second, while Wilma searched 
for words with which to inform him of the 
situation. 

“Ts Miss McCallum’s car ready?” she 
asked, as if divining the information he 
had come to bring. ‘‘ Come in, won’t you? 
Mr. Kerry, this is Mr.—Mr.—what was 
the name?” 

She paused, looking helplessly at Miss 
McCallum. 

“’“ Burns,” supplied that young woman. 

“Oh, of course—Mr. Burns.” 

Mr. Burns, looking as if he thought him- 
self the object of a practical joke, bowed 
stiffly. Miss McCallum unwittingly gave 
Tom further inkling of what was afoot. 

“‘ Mr. Kerry is really responsible for my 
being here,” she told Burns. “ He knew 
that Miss Lathrop had these lovely things 
for sale, and he phoned aunty about them. 
Of course” —with one of her melting 
glances—“ aunty sent me in at once.” 

“T’ll hurry with the bill,” said Wilma. 
“J know you must be starved.” 

“T am hungry, and Hay’s taking me to 
lunch—aren’t you, Hay?” 

A murmur of assent from the mining 
Wilma seated herself at her desk 


man. 
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and began to check over the items she had 
jotted down upon a piece of hotel station- 
ery. Tom, standing uncomfortably near 
the door, sought for small talk, at the same 
time conning in his mind this incompre- 
hensible turn of affairs. 

Certainly Burns had lost no time in se- 
curing a new love. He must have spent 
the previous evening at the McCallums’. 
What a situation! What if Miss McCal- 
lum found out that the trousseau belonged 
to her predecessor? Why didn’t Wilma 
hustle them away? She could make out 
the bill later. If those three stayed in the 
same room very long, there would be an 
explosion of some sort. 

Miss McCallum was asking Burns’ at 
what hour he had risen that morning. He 
shifted unhappily, and muttered: 

“ Ten—no, eleven.” 

Tom came to his relief with an inquiry 
about Mexican bandits. Burns muttered 
that the trouble seemed to be about over. 

“You didn’t want the canary yellow?” 
Wilma inquired over her shoulder. 

(<3 No.” 

“ Or the pink?” 

“T think not. Wait!” Miss McCallum 
picked up the gown and held it before her. 
“ Like it, Hay?” 

“Why, yes—well enough.” 

The tone was rather surly. No doubt 
Burns deeply resented the idea of his wife 
wearing clothes chosen by a one-time 
fiancée. 

“T don’t believe you do like it,” pouted 
Miss McCallum. 

Tom strolled casually over, to stand near 
Wilma. She gave him a sidelong glance 
from eyes that welled with merriment. The 
situation that filled Burns with resentment 
left Wilma intensely amused. 

“T think I won’t take the pink,” said 
Miss McCallum. 

She strolled casually to the dresser, where 
she brought forth a gold vanity box and 
flipped a powder puff across her nose. Tom 
heard Wilma draw a sudden little breath of 
fear. She had turned from the desk and 
was looking at the other girl. There was 
no humor in her face now. 

Following her gaze, Tom instantly saw 
the cause of her trepidation. In plain sight 
upon the dresser was that revelatory box 
with its necklace, ring, and watch — the 
jeweled watch upon the back of which Tom 
had seen that betraying inscription. 

Miss McCallum was returning the pow- 





FOR SALE—A TROUSSEAU 


der puff to her bag. Her eyes, straying 
‘over the dresser, settled upon those signifi- 
cant articles of jewelry. She recognized 
their meaning, of course, and naturally she 
would be curious about Wilma’s reasons for 
selling her trousseau. 

While Tom sought madly for words that 
might divert her, she put her hand toward 
the box, then drew it back and glanced half 
guiltily over her shoulder. Wilma bent 
again to the desk. Tom turned toward 
Burns, and forced himself to talk. 

“The trouble seems to be centralizing 
toward Mexico City. Are you going back 
to the mines?” 

He paid no attention to the other’s an- 
swer. A sidelong glance had given him, in 
the mirror, a glimpse of Miss McCallum’s 
face. There was a puzzled line between 
her brows. 

Again she glanced from Wilma to those 
engagement gifts. Was she _ suspicious, 
Tom asked himself? Had his own and 
Wilma’‘s fears shown in their faces? 

He felt that he must do something; yet 
he stood helpless while Miss McCallum’s 
prs strayed to the box and picked up the 
watch. 


“T don’t want to be inquisitive, Miss 
Lathrop ”—there was an excited edge in 
the girl’s voice—*but this is such a beau- 


tiful wrist watch! It must have come from 
Paris, too.” 

Tom saw Burns start and lift his hand, 
as if to intercept her. 

“‘ Ves—from Paris,” replied Wilma, with- 
cut looking up. 

“ May LI look at it?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

The girl examined the diamond-studded 
face of the timepiece. The two men stared 
at her. Wilma sat stiffly, her eyes still cast 
down upon the desk. All three waited. 

Though he cast about frantically in his 
mind, Tom could think of nothing to say. 
She might riot turn the watch over, he told 
Himself. She might not turn it over. If 
she didn’t— 

“ Beautiful!” Miss McCallum gave them 
a questioning, suspicious glance. 
tiful, isn’t it?” 

She reversed the watch and stood looking 
at its back, with the inscription: 


To Wirma From Hayvven 


The girl at the desk rose slowly. Miss 
McCallum’s long-drawn breath was curi- 
ously audible in the silent room. She re- 


“ Beau- - 


placed the watch in the box and turned 
upon them. 

“ What a cowardly trick!” she cried. 

The three accused, unable for the mo- 
ment to defend themselves, stood guiltily 
looking at her. It was Tom who finally 
spoke. 

“No, not a trick,” he said; “only an 
accident. I didn’t dream—none of us 
dreamed—” 

“.Oh! Gh! Oh! Her clothes! I sup- 
pose she came out here to marry you!” 

Miss McCallum was looking at Burns, 
He stood miserably silent. She assumed 
consent, and rushed on. 

“So I was just an understudy—second 
choice—a consolation—chosen, I suppose, 
to pique her! You offered me not only 
her cast-off suitor but her cast-off clothes!” 

Both Wilma and Tom tried to speak, to 
stem the torrent of words, but she gave 
them no opportunity. 

“T can’t believe it of you!” she cried to 
Burns. “ Those things you said last night 
—all lies! Lies! You caring for her all 
the time! _@h, you may have her! I won’t 
be anybody’s substitute!” She turned 
wildly to Wilma. “ Take him! I-wish I’d 
never .seen either of you! I don’t want 
him! Take him—and take your clothes, 
too. I’m sorry they ever touched me!” 

Her voice broke. She pressed her hand 
to her lips for a moment. 

“T’m going home!” she said. 

The last word was a tremulous wail. 
Her anger was fast dissolving into self- 
pity for her broken hopes. 

V . 

As Miss McCallum, looking at none of 
them, started toward the door, a peal of 
half hysterical laughter rang through the 
room. Wilma had sunk down upen the 
bed, and she rocked there with uncontrolled 
mirth. 

“T know it’s dreadful!” she gasped, 
when, the first paroxysm over, she could 
find her voice. “I’m horribly rude, but I 
can’t help it! This trousseau was such a 
white elephant; and then, just as I think 
it’s sold, to have it flung back in my teeth, 
and the man with it, both by the same girl! 
Oh, can’t you see how funny it is? Can’t 
you all see?” She wiped her eyes and 
gazed pleadingly up at them, as they stared 
at her in amazement. “ Forgive me, won’t 
you?” she begged. “ And laugh with me! 
Then perhaps we can straighten it all out.” 
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But Miss McCallum was in no mood for 
laughter. Her one instinct was to flee from 
this latest and crowning indignity. Brush- 
ing her hand across her eyes, she again 
moved, half groping, toward the door. 

As her hand found the knob, Wilma 
sprang to her feet and cried out: 

“Wait! Don’t go like that!” Then, to 
Burns: “ Explain to her, can’t you?” 

His only answer was a despairing shrug. 

‘“‘ What could there be to explain?” Miss 
McCallum moaned over her shoulder. 

“Loads of things.” Wilma had herself 
in hand now, and was talking desperately. 
“ First, that Mr. Burns and I never loved 
each other. It was all a mistake. We were 
Americans meeting on foreign soil—and in 
Paris, too. There’s something about the 
atmosphere there—you’ve been there, of 
course, and you understand. Oh, there 
were any number of contributing causes. 
Probably he regretted before he was half- 
way home. Perhaps he knew and loved 
you all the time. I dare say he would have 
given half his fortune to be rid of me; but 
he meant to be sporting, and go through 
with it—only I saw how things were, and 
released him.” 


Miss McCallum’s head lifted. She gave 
Burns a fleeting, half hopeful look. 
“The —oh, the humiliation!” she said 


chokily. 

“ Humiliation!” cried Wilma. ‘“ Why, 
it is I who should be humiliated. I couldn’t 
hold his love. You should be proud!” 

Miss McCallum fumbled a handkerchief 
from her bag and brushed it across her eyes. 
Then she opened the door. 

“‘ Well, I shall have to think it over,” she 
murmured. 
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“Go with her!” 
Burns. 

He hesitated, then followed the girl out- 
side, closing the door behind them. 

Wilma dropped to the arm of a chair, 
and, between tears and laughter, looked at 
Tom Kerry. 

“They'll make it up,” she said. Her 
eyes strayed to a sign lying upon a near-by 
chair. “For sale, a _trousseau,” she 
mocked. “ Still for sale! Oh, it is ironic 
and ridiculous and dreadful!” 

“T came to show you a telegram,” said 
Tom. “I’m leaving for Mexico City.” 

“Oh!” Her eyes were frightened, as if 
her last prop was about to be removed. 
oc Oh! PP 

“Do you know, it has occurred to me— 
of course, I realize what a short time we’ve 
known each other, but—must I wait six 
months to tell you that I love you?” 

“ Love—love me! But you don’t mean 
you want me to—” 

“Yes—to marry me. Let me take you 
to Mexico City—if you could trust me 
enough!” 

Her hands were. in his. 

“But I don’t see how you dare, after 
what has happened, when you know I’m 
the money marrying type!” 

“ That’s just it. Newspaper men are 
hopelessly poor. If you married me, it 
would have to be for love.” 

Now his arms were around her. She 
laid her hand against his cheek. 

“Oh, you are so dear!” she murmured. 
“If you’re quite certain—but I must be 
mad. I’ve just proved the fallacy of rapid- 
fire courtships; and yet—oh, Tom Kerry, 
I want to go!” 


Wilma motioned 





WHEN ROSES FADE 


GRIEVE not for roses gone with June, 
Or soft-winged song that swiftlier goes; 
God Pan will make new music soon 
To a new rose. 


Nor mourn that slender moons must set, 
Or that spring visits other lands; 
The Lord of Time will not forget 
To turn the sands. 


But grieve, grieve bitterly, when dies 
A love from out thy languid years; 
No god can save him who denies 
His heart fresh tears. 


T. Morris Longstreth 
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A STORY OF THE GOOD AND EVIL IN THE LIFE OF A SMALL 
AMERICAN TOWN 


By Louis Lacy Stevenson 
Author of “ Big Game,” etc. 


XXIII 


OR two days the spring rain had been 

falling in a heavy, soaking downpour. 

The earth had become green velvet, 

and the trees fairly rioted in thrusting forth 

their lush growth of leaves. The brick 

sidewalks, spongy to the feet, treacherous- 

ly squirted yellow streams when the un- 
wary pedestrian stepped too hard. 

Some of the more prudent dwellers of the 
river bank, including most of those who 
lived in shacks on the flats above the La- 
fayette Street bridge, moved to higher 
ground. Others — indifferent, unbelieving, 
or fatalists — remained in their domiciles. 
Many of them had been drowned out be- 
fore, some every spring; and, having little 
to lose, they preferred to take chances 
rather than labor to assure safety. 

The flood came in the night. There were 
no dams to break, but the marshy banks 
of the upper river, having reached the satu- 
ration point, spilled the excess in a mighty 
rush. After the first great outpouring, the 
rise was gradual. By ten o’clock, the drive- 
ways of the Main and Lafayette Street 
bridges were under water, but old-timers 
said that the crest had passed. 

Dewey, Squank, and I abandoned our 
classes in favor of the river. A great part 
of the population of Unionville made in- 
spection trips. There was a thrill in seeing 
the usual placid stream race along bearing 
sections of fence, chicken coops, and an 
occasional dead pig. 

We encountered Tom Spiers, and, watch- 
ing our steps to avoid skidding into the 
muddy water, we followed the river in the 
direction of the section in which the Red 
Man lived. 


The hollow had become a lake, with the 
roof of the Red Man’s shack forming an 
island at a considerable distance from 
shore. A few yards away from the house 
the main current of the flood was rushing 
past. We could not see clearly, because of 
the trees in the way. Tom, catching a 
branch, swung himself out over the water 
to get a better view. An exclamation from 
him caused us to do likewise. 

Sitting side by side on the ridgepole of 
the shack were the Red Man and his 
woman! 

The Red Man was humped up and de- 
spondent-looking, but the woman was sit- 
ting straight, her eyes on the current. 

“We'd better get a boat,” said Dewey. 

“ They’ve probably been there all night,” 
answered Squank. “If that current 
shifts—” 

“ Look!” cried Tom. 

A portion of a high, overhanging bank 
on the opposite side was waving to and fro. 
It swayed for an instant, and then most of 
it dropped into the river. Nature had built 
a wing dam which sent the current against 
the Red Man’s house! 

We heard a yell—a man’s yell—of ter- 
ror. At any instant we expected to see the 
shack taken by the flood and the Red Man 
and his woman drowned. 

The house withstood the assault. We 
started to run for boats, but again we were 
held back. 

Somewhere upstream a sapling had 
grown into a mighty tree. Lightning struck 
it and destroyed its vitality, but it stood, a 
gaunt, dead thing pointing at the sky, until 
the waters finished eating away the earth 
under its roots. Then it fell, and the river 
caught it and brought it down to batter at 
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the Red Man’s habitation. There was no 
time for boats! - 

Before the tree struck the shack, the Red 
Man came to life. Kicking off his shoes, 
he ran along the ridgepole until he was in 
line with the destruction speeding toward 
him. Flinging himself on the roof, and 
clinging with his hands, he tried to push 
the tree aside with his feet—only to fail; 
but he did in a measure soften the force of 
the impact. 

The river, which apparently had sought 
to work his destruction, now relented. The 
rush of waters wore down the clay pile in 
fleeting seconds, and the current was de- 
flected again. The tree ceased bumping, 
and started to slip away gradually. As it 
cleared the wall, the Red Man flung off 
his coat and vest and leaped on the trunk, 
as a skilled jockey mounts a horse. 

“‘ Jim, don’t leave me!” screamed the 
woman. 

Far away as we were, we could detect 
the horror in her voice. 

“ Can’t look after both of us!” he yelled 
in reply. “I’m not going to drown for 
you!” 

The woman had risen, ready to follow 
him. The twisting, turning craft was too 
far away before she could make up her 
mind, however, so she sat down; but her 
head was erect, and there was scorn in her 
posture. 

By cutting across a big bend, we reached 
the Lafayette Street bridge before the log 
. struck. The water was almost up to the 
top of the railing. Just as his craft 
bumped, the Red Man released his hold 
and grasped the iron. Working himself 
along like a monkey, he traveled the rail 
until he was safe on shore. Without a 
backward glance, he walked rapidly toward 
the South Side. 

“That woman!” exclaimed Tom. “ If 
the house hasn’t been swept away, she’s 
still out there on the roof!” 

We found Emerson Lee poling along in 
the slack water. We spluttered our story, 
and he poled rapidly up the stream. The 
shack was still there, and so was the wom- 
an, slumped in a heap, with her arms 
around the chimney. We heard Emerson 
Lee call to her, but she did not raise her 
head. He tried to pull her down, and al- 
most overturned the boat. Then he poled 


over to the shore, where we were waiting. 
“Get in here and give me a hand,” he 
“The woman’s 


said, addressing Tom. 
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either dead or fainted, and I can’t get her 
down alone.” 

We saw them lift the Red Man’s woman 
into the boat, her arms flopping queerly, 
her head drooping, and her yellow hair 
streaming. 

We assisted in getting her out of the 
boat. Leaving us to take her to the hos- 
pital, the marshal and Tom set out on a 
search for others who might be marooned, 
though the waters were already beginning 
to recede and the river’s brief hour of power 
was nearly at an end. 

The woman was strangely light, and it 
was well, because we had to walk up past 
the old brewery before we found a con- 
veyance — Ben Johnson’s delivery wagon. 
‘The driver grumbled, fearing the wrath of 
the owner because of the extra trip, but we 
shut him up and placed her in the vehicle. 

The driver whipped his horse, and we 
eased her body from as many jolts as pos- 
sible. Her face looked as if it was made 
of wax, but she was breathing. Her yellow 
hair brushing over my arms gave me & 
queer feeling—a feeling which I could not 
explain. I was attracted, yet revolted. I 
wanted to draw my hands away, but it was 
necessary to support her head, or it would 
have banged against the bottom boards. 

At the hospital I asked a nurse if a phy- 
sician was there. 

“ Yes—Dr. Eastend,” she replied. 

As if he had heard his name, the doctor 
came out of a room, grumbling, his beard 
mussed, his eyes tired. 

“Who wants me?” he demanded trucu- 
lently. ‘Another patient! Haven’t had 
any sleep for a week, Babies—diphtheria 
—now a flood. Never will get any sleep, 
damn it!” 

His weary eyes saw our burden. 

“ Hell’s bells!” he exclaimed. “ Petri- 
fied or something? Want her to die on the 
steps? Get her in here! Carry her gen- 
tly!’ Damn fools! Put her in this room. 
Nurse, hot blankets!” 

The woman opened her eyes—hazel eyes 
‘a large that they seemed to be most of her 
ace. 

“T haven’t any money,” she murmured 
throatily. “ Jim’s—” 

“Who asked you for money?” bristled 
the doctor. “The Snake Feeder—damn 
it! There’s a free ward here. Bed’s wait- 
ing for you. Don’t keep me idle all day! 
TI’'ll have to work all night. Never get my 
clothes off. No sleep for a week!” 












The doctor was still spluttering as we 
placed the Red Man’s woman on the bed, 
and he waved us out with an emphatic ges- 
ture. The nurse closed the door behind 
us, but we lingered in the corridor, believ- 
ing that we had at least earned a report as 
to her condition. Possibly fifteen minutes 
elapsed before the doctor emerged. 

“Still here?” he queried complainingly. 
“Nuisances! She’s all right. Sleeping. 
Lucky. No sleep for a week. Won’t get 
any for a week more now. Damn it!” 

“What did you start to say about the 
Snake Feeder, doctor, when we were bring- 
ing that woman in?” I inquired boldly. 

The physician’s whiskers stuck out 
straight and his cheeks distended. 

“‘ Whippersnapper!” he exploded. “ Try- 
ing to pry professional secrets out of the 
oldest doctor in Unionville! Good notion 
to boot you down the steps!” 

“T didn’t mean any insult, doctor; I was 
merely curious,” I apologized. ‘‘ You know 
the Snake Feeder, and I—” 

“He sent for you—yes. Damn it! 
There, there, doctor,” he continued, sub- 
siding suddenly, “don’t get excited over 
nothing. He meant all right. Nerves 
ragged. No sleep for a week. Damn a 
whale’s backbone!” 

Stalking past us, he untied his horse ex- 
pertly and jumped into the buggy. 

’ “Qn -that diphtheria case on West 
Street,” he shouted to the nurse, as he ap- 
plied the whip. “ Back in an hour—if the 
nag holds out. Damn it!” 

** He’s an old grouch,” observed Dewey. 

“ He’s only trying to hide his real feel- 
ings. He’s got a heart in him as big as the 
courthouse,” I contradicted. 

“ And he works day and night,” admit- 
ted Squank. 

“ And every one concedes he’s a peach 
of a doctor. That being settled, Squank, 
let’s go back to the river. .We might miss 
something.” 

But the excitement was over. The river 
was not yet normal, but it was possible to 
reach the Red Man’s house by wading. 
The homeward route we chose was the one 
that passed the St. George, there being no 
reason other than that it was the shortest, 
and we were hungry. No one was on the 
hotel porch, and we were passing by swift- 
ly when we heard a knock on the big plate 
glass window. The clerk beckoned to us. 

“Have you seen anything of the Snake 
Feeder?” he asked. 
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“ No—why?” Squank was the one who | 
inquired. 4 

“He put on his raincoat and went out 
late last night,” replied the clerk. “ Said 
something about going down to see how 
high the river was. Haven’t seen hide nor 
hair of him since then. He had just about 
time to get down there hefore the flood 


came.” 
XXIV 


Our hunger vanished. The Snake Feed- — 
er missing! Probably he had been caught 
by the flood, the Red Man’s hollow being - ~ 
his favorite visiting place. His frail body ~~ 
would not have been even a plaything for 
the river. 

We were almost down to the river before 
we realized the futility of searching for him. 
If he had been drowned, his body was far 
away. Perhaps it would be found caught 
in the limbs of the low-hanging willows, 
like the bits of flotsam and jetsam we used 
to salvage in the long ago, when we were 
only boys and defied parental inhibitions 
by prowling along the river bank. 

The thought was horrible. Though he 
had avoided us of late, we looked on the 
Snake Feeder as a comrade, one with un- 
derstanding; and it was shocking to think 
that the river, which had given him peace, 
as he had told us, should have taken his 
life! 

“What did he want to go down there 
for?” asked Squank. “In his condition, 
he had no business batting around in the 
rain, and then he goes and tramps along a 
muddy river bank!” 

Neither Dewey nor I replied. There was 
no reply to be made; but the question kept 
repeating itself in my mind. Finally an 
answer came, but I did not voice it. Per- 
haps the Snake Feeder, who had found 
peace in the monotone of quiet waters slip- 
ping over gravel, had heard a call in the 
roar of the flood—a call that had taken him 
to his death! 

“Let’s go back,” said Dewey. 
can’t do anything.” 

We retraced our steps to the square. 
The lights were on in the stores, and the 
saloons along the South Side were winking 
invitations, ragtime music from automatic 
pianos adding to the lure. Charlie Me- 
chant was just leaving the Union National, 
though it was after regular banking hours. 

Court must have been late in adjourn- 
ing, as Judge Browne was crossing the 
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street toward the room where he lived. 
Floods could not interrupt sessions of court, 
nor could they detract in the slightest from 
the austere dignity of the judge. 

Supper was not much of a meal, as far 
as I was concerned. I didn’t attempt to 
supply any flood details. After I had 
changed my suit and shined my shoes, I 
went over to Mamie Merrill’s. I was ex- 
tremely tired, but it never occurred to me 
to go to bed. I couldn’t get the Snake 
Feeder out of my mind. 

Mamie was not at home, her mother said. 
Mrs. Merrill’s manner wasn’t as pleasant 
as usual, either. She added that Mamie, 
not expecting me in the middle of the week 
—she laid emphasis on that—had gone to 
the home of a girl friend, and would not be 
back until late. She and the other girls 
were studying, her mother said, stressing 
the word “ studying,” as if she meant that 
I should be doing the same thing, instead 
of calling on her daughter. 

Still brooding, I went over to Dewey’s, 
and we wrestled with some Latin verbs, 
with poor success. In the middle of a con- 
jugation either Dewey or I would mention 
the Snake Feeder. Just as we were giving 
it up, Squank came in, and we laid the 
books aside. There was no real need of 
studying, anyway, as there hadn’t been any 
classes that day, and the lessons we pre- 

























the next day. 

“T hope the Snake Feeder turns up all 
right,” said Squank, leaning back on the 
sofa cushions. ‘‘ He was—I mean he is an 
interesting old bird.” 

“ Probably traveled a lot,” continued 
Dewey. “He acts as if he came from a 
lot bigger place than Unionville.” 

“ How do you mean?” I inquired. 

“Oh, his clothes and—” 

“His clothes don’t do the acting,” 
laughed Squank; “ but those suits he wears 
aren’t hand-me-downs. They’ve got snap 
and style to them, and I’ll bet he has them 
pressed every day. He talks like a big 
town, too. I wonder what brought him to 
Unionville? If he has money, he could 
live anywhere he wants to. If I was rich, 
I’d live in Chicago.” 

“‘ New York for mine,” observed Dewey; 
“or San Francisco, or Los Angeles. I’ve 
had enough of the Middle West to last me 
all my life.” 

A long discussion as to the merits of va- 
rious cities followed. I didn’t have any 
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pared the night before would be given again ~ 






great preference, but for the sake of hav- 
ing a voice in the matter I championed New 
Orleans. 

“ Why?” asked Squank. 

I fell into the trap, as he knew I would, 
because he had heard me talk about New 
Orleans before. My impression of that 
city was a vision of beautiful women with 
lily-white complexions and languid black 
eyes leaning over balcony railings. 

“ And you as good as engaged te Mamie 
Merrill!” taunted Squank. 

He and Dewey laughed. Sentimental- 
ism was a joke to them. I sought to change 
the subject, but not too obviously, for if I — 
showed that I was teased they would revert 
to it time after time and harp on it all eve- 
ning. They had done so previously, with 
injury to my feelings. 

“‘ Speaking of women,” I began adroitly 
—both of them showed avid pleasure, be- 
cause they thought I was again laying my- 
self open—“ did you notice the hands of 
the Red Man’s woman, Squank?” 

“T did, both in the boat and in the 
wagon on the way to the hospital,” an- 
swered Squank. “I never saw hands like 
that before—I mean so well formed. They 
are long and slender, and the fingers taper.” 

“ Artistic hands,” I said. “A sculptor 
would probably go crazy over them, if it 
wasn’t for the calluses.” 

“‘T felt them when I helped pull her into 
the boat,” said Squank. ‘“ They were as 
rough as shark skin. Washing did that; 
but washing didn’t trim her nails almond 
shape and bring out the half moons. She 
probably spends all her spare time keeping 
her nails in shape.” 

I put my hands out of sight. As usual, 
my nails had mourning bands at the end. 

“Her voice is different, too,” cut in 
Dewey. ‘“ There’s a tone in it that affects 
me like harp music.” 

I didn’t know anything affected Dewey! 

It was Squank’s turn. 

“I wonder what mystery is back of her! 
She doesn’t belong on the river bank with 
a hog like the Red Man. I'll bet this is 
the first flood she’s ever been in. And isn’t 
she sore at the Red Man?” 

“Probably blames him for the high 
water. That’s just like a woman,” drawled 
Dewey, who hated women more and more 
every day. 

“T’d like to hammer the head off that 
Red Wright, or else get him arrested,” I 
asserted. 
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“Say!” interrupted Dewey. ‘“ Why 
didn’t we tell Emerson Lee that the Snake 
Feeder was missing? I'll bet that fool clerk 
down at the St. George never thought of it, 
either.” 

“‘ We’re probably the only ones in Union- 
ville who give a hang whether he’s alive or 
dead,” observed Squank. ‘I hope he’s 
alive!” 

We grabbed our hats and hustled out. 
Strange we hadn’t thought of informing the 
marshal, that being the obvious thing to 
do. The sky was speckled with stars, and 
there wasn’t a cloud. Peace had come back 
to Unionville. If the Snake Feeder were 
only all right! 

“ There’s Lee coming up the street now,” 
said Dewey. 

We stopped him and told him our fears. 

The marshal laughed. 

“ He was dead all right last night—dead 
to the world—when I found him,” chuckled 
Lee. ‘ His feet were all muddy. I sup- 
pose he’d been down on the river bank and 
got chilled, and had stopped at the Good 
Luck for something to warm him up. Must 
have been pretty cold, because he built a 
regular fire. He passed out in Will Wil- 
son’s hallway. I gathered him up, and was 
going to take him to the St. George, but 
Dr. Eastend stopped me. Said if the damn 
fool was going to persist in ruining what 
little health he had, there was only one 
thing to do, and that was to lock him up 
until he got some sense.” 

“And you pulled him in?” demanded 
Squank, somewhat belligerently. 

“ Hell, no!” responded the marshal, void- 
ing from his mouth the remnants of a well 
chewed cigar. “ Doc took him up to his 
house, and told his wife not to let him out. 
If he isn’t at the St. George, he’s there yet. 
I suppose the doc is dropping in now and 
then and giving him a lecture.” 

So we had been wasting time grieving 
over the probable fate of the Snake Feed- 
er, and imagining him dead, when he was 
only drunk! We felt ridiculous, but min- 
gled with this emotion was one of gratitude 
toward the rough old doctor. 

“Squank was wrong again,”’ declared 
Dewey. “He said we were the only ones 
who gave a hang whether the Snake Feeder 
was alive or dead. He must have forgotten 
Doc Eastend.” 

“Doc Eastend’s friendship is worth 
something to anybody,” asserted Squank. 
“Even the judge speaks to him more cor- 
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dially than he does to anybody else in 
town.” 

“Ves,” remarked Dewey, “and Doc 
Eastend cusses the judge just like he cusses 
everybody else.” 

We heard feminine voices, and among 
them I recognized that of Mamie Merrill. 

“ Good night, fellows,” I said hurriedly. 

“And good night, Romeo,” responded 
Dewey, whose auditory sense was keen, 
too. 

Mamie acted peculiarly, but I laid that 
to the presence of the other girls, one of 
whom went with us almost as far as the 
Merrill house. 

She wanted to go right in, but I stopped 
her on the steps. 

“Why all the coolness?” I demanded. 

“You haven’t any right to ask me that,” 
she replied. 

“But you’ve changed—changed like 
everything. You weren’t like this Sunday 
night.” 

“ That was Sunday night, and this is 
Wednesday. Maybe that’s the reason.” 

“ But I just happened to meet you,” I 
insisted. ‘‘ This doesn’t count. Dewey, 
Squank, and I were down telling Lee that 
the Snake Feeder was missing. If it hadn’t 
happened, you would have had to go home 
alone. It’s almost eleven o'clock, too.” 

“ Six houses! I guess I can trust Union- 
ville that far. Nothing ever happens to a 
girl on the streets here. This isn’t Marion 
or Columbus, you know. What about the 
Snake Feeder?” 

“Oh, Lee knew where he was. He’s at 
Dr. Eastend’s house. Don’t let’s quarrel, 
Mamie.” 

I endeavored to hold her hand, but she 
evaded me. 

“Stop that!” she said. “I’m not quar- 
reling. Let me go inside, please.” 

My temper flared up suddenly, but 
cooled equally quickly. She was so pretty 
that I couldn’t get mad. 

“Don’t stand out there all night, Ma- 
mie!” said a voice within the house. “ Do 
you want to catch your death of cold?” 

“ Good night,” said Mamie, as if pleased 
at the opportunity for escape—an oppor- 
tunity which I could not prevent, and she 
vanished, leaving me there helpless. 

I was puzzled indeed. I canvassed my 
conduct, and couldn’t find a thing that was 
reprehensible—that is, anything of late 
enough date to be considered. Probably 
some of those Unionville gossips had dug 
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up something from the remote past and 
‘had carried it to her. A man was forever 
vulnerable, and the gossips didn’t stick to 
the truth. They always embellished a 
story. 
Well, if she wanted to believe lies, there 
were plenty of other girls in Unionville— 
lots of them; but dog-gone it, there were 
no others like Mamie Merrill. There were 
no others who had such pink, oval cheeks, 
such even white teeth, such a tempting lit- 
tle mouth, such deep brown eyes, and 


- brown hair that curled so tantalizingly! 


Oh, I was sunk, all right! 

Still puzzling over possible and impossi- 
ble explanations for the fickle nature of 
woman, I stood at the window in my bed- 
room and looked at the deserted street. 
The front door of Dr. Eastend’s house 
opened, and the Snake Feeder came out. 

“ Sneaking down to the Good Luck for 
a nightcap,” I thought. 

The Snake Feeder, however, came across 
the street, and, after looking long and 
earnestly at the Episcopal church, went in- 


side again. 
XXV 


It was Sunday night at last, and I stood 
in front of the Methodist church, waiting 
for Mamie Merrill. I was firmly resolved 
to ascertain why she had treated me so 
coldly on Wednesday night. 


I had plenty of opportunity on the way - 


home with her, but she seemed so much like 
her old self that I did not question her. If 
the opportunity came, I would do so later. 
We strolled slowly along under the old ma- 
ples, and the farther we went the less im- 
portant her actions in the past became. 
Quite possibly it was merely a woman’s 
whim. I would dismiss it from my mind— 
take it philosophically, as a man should 
take everything, especially women. I 
looked forward to the porch and the shel- 
tering vines. 

Mamie refused to stop out of doors, how- 
ever, and told me that if I wanted to stay, 
I would have to come into the living room. 
I could do nothing else save acquiesce, and 
there, under the watchful eye of her 
mother, we talked about rhetoric, the uses 
and abuses of geometry, and other such 
sprightly subjects. All the while I was 
hoping for the best, inasmuch as Mrs. Mer- 
rill usually retired early; but that night she 
seemed sleepless. 

Though I did my best, the conversation 
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would lag now and then. Whenever one 
of these pauses came, Mrs, Merrill looked 
at me with keen gray eyes which said, as 
plainly as if she had spoken: 

“ Well, young man, if you have nothing 
else to say, why don’t you leave?” 

It was a strain. Only by a great effort 
did I manage to hide my real feelings—I 
judged it politic to do so—and to be out- 
wardly polite. 

The clock struck ten times. Only half 
an hour more, and I would have to leave; 
and still there were three of us in the par- 
lor, Mrs. Merrill apparently failing to real- 
ize that I was calling on her daughter, and 
not on her. It was a Sunday evening wast- 
ed—a spring Sunday evening, without even 
a touch of Mamie’s hand! 

Ten minutes—slow ones — went by. 
Twenty minutes — still slower — elapsed. 
The gaps in the conversation increased. 
Then the clock made the funny little sound 
it always did just before it struck the half 
hour, and Mrs. Merrill got up hurriedly. 
I was to have the priceless boon of a few 
moments alone with Mamie. Even that 
scant allowance would be far better than 
nothing. 

The error was mine. Mrs. Merrill 
marched militantly out of the room, and 
I reached for Mamie’s hand. I never 
grasped, for her mother was in the room 
again at once. She had brought my hat. 

“ Before you go, I have something to say 
to you,” she began. 

Her tone told me that whatever message 
she had to impart would not be pleasant to 
me. In expectation and apprehension I 
slid a little forward on my chair. 

“You and Mamie are very young,” she 
continued, without any encouragement on 
my part. “ Mr. Merrill and I have talked 
things over, and have decided that you 
must not monopolize her company any 
longer. She should see other boys. That 
is only fair to both of you. You have been 
calling on her every Sunday night for a 
long time, and last week you came also on 
Wednesday night. Of course, I don’t ob- 
ject to your seeing Mamie once in a while, 
and taking her to places occasionally, but 
the steady calling must cease at once.” 

The room slid out from under me. I 
gulped. The whole thing was monstrous 
and unjust. Too young! Why, I was a 
man—lI would graduate in only two years. 
I shaved once a week regularly. 

Mamie going out with other men! What 












_ would my friends think? Unionville would 
laugh at me. 

“ But—but—but—wh-wh-what has Ma- 
mie got to say?” I stammered at last. 

The impediment in my speech was not 
due to any apprehension as to her atti- 
tude, but to the slowness of my return to 
consciousness. I was certain that she would 
rally to my defense, for was she not being 
treated as unjustly as myself? 

“ Mother knows best,” she answered 
without the slightest hesitation. 

That was indeed the final blow — the 
coup de maitre, if I remember the French 
in the back of the dictionary correctly. 
The Italian line, “ Za donna é mobile,” 
came to me — ‘“ Woman is fickle.” Ah, 
words of truth! Constancy, steadfastness 
—neither was in the vocabulary of woman! 

Strange to say, the added shock of Ma- 
mie’s perfidy steadied me. Nature pro 
vides her own blessed anzsthesia—I had 
read that somewhere. Because of this 
boon, though I was crushed, those who had 
crushed me would never know it. 

I rose from my chair, though numb, with 
such dignity that it could not have been 
improved upon by the judge himself. In 
fact, it was the judge whom I copied. 

“In that case I won’t trouble either of 
you further by trespassing on your time 
and hospitality,” I said, my voice calm, my 
nerves quiet. ‘“ I thank you, Mrs. Merrill, 
for your courtesy in imparting the infor- 
mation that you have just given me. I had 
not thought of it before. Mamie, I’m 
equally grateful for your candor. As I am 
not coming back again, may I see you for 
one moment—alone?” 

No one will ever know what that speech 
cost me; but the touch of the dramatic was 
there. I was a man—a man who could 
conceal his feelings while hostile eyes were 
upon him. 

Mamie darted a quick glance at her 
mother. Women must have some secret 
form of communication, for, though I saw 
no semblance of a sign that would indicate 
assent, Mamie started outside with me, and 
her mother did not object, though she did 
intrude with a caution. 

“Only a moment,” she said. 

“ That is all that is necessary, madam,” 
I returned courteously. 

On the porch, with Mamie standing ex- 
pectant before me, without a word I ripped 
open my shirt—my best one with green 
stripes—and removed the little silk bag 
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that I had sewed with my own hands, with 
great trouble and many needle wounds. 
From this receptacle I took a small white 
linen handkerchief with blue forget-me- 
nots in the corner—the one with which 
Mamie had bathed my aching head on the 
night after the lynching. Ever since I had 
picked it up, it had rested against my heart. 

Still silent, I handed it to her and stepped 
out into the night. 

Up to that point things had gone just as 
I had planned while the meaning of Mrs. 
Merrill’s dismissal and Mamie’s affirma- 
tion was percolating into my consciousness. 
A majestic exit was to have followed—one 
that would come up in Mamie’s memory 
whenever she thought of me; but fate, 
though it had used me so roughly, had not 
yet finished. It had to complete its cruelty 
by adding an anticlimax to my tragedy. 

One of the boards of the bottom step 
was loose. I knew this, and knew that only 
the center could be trodden with safety; 
but with my mind full of the mighty crisis 
in my life, I forgot. The inanimate thing 
completed the ignominy of that evening. 
It rose up and smote me with such force 
that I fell headlong. Luckily I struck on 
the lawn, and escaped physical injury, but 
as I rose I heard a suppressed snicker. 

Burning with wrath, I tossed dignity to 
the four winds and fled. The wreck was 
utter. No matter how long I might live, 
no matter where I might roam, always in 
my ears would be the sound of a mocking 
laugh! 

How cruel life could be! The one I had 
cherished most had sunk into me the most 
torturing talons I had ever experienced. 
She had crept into my heart until she filled 
it completely. She was a part of my every 






thought. My future had never been con- 
sidered without including her. And now 
this! 


The worst of it was that there had been 
no warning. It was indeed a bolt from the 
blue—I wondered in my grief who origi- 
nated such an apt phrase—a catastrophe 
for which I had been granted no time to 
steel myself. That afternoon the world had 
been glorious and full of promise; now I 
was a stricken creature buffeted about by 
the winds of adversity. The taste of life 
was as salt in my mouth. 

Suspicion took possession of me. Had 
Mamie led me deliberately into a trap from 
which there was no escape? Was she tired 
of me, and, being too cowardly to tell me, 
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had she inspired her mother to make such 
a speech? Even in my rapidly rising and 
warming wrath I hated myself for thinking 
such disloyal thoughts of Mamie Merrili— 
dear Mamie Merrill. Still, the evidence 
was against her. Instead of defending me, 
she sat mute. When I gave her an oppor- 
tunity to speak for the defense, she sided 
with the prosecution! 

My own behavior suited me little better. 
Striding along, careless of my surroundings, 
sustained only by the thought that I had 
been wronged, I thought of hundreds of 
arguments that I might have advanced to 
Mrs. Merrill—sound arguments that would 
have driven her from her position. Instead 
of being fluent, I had been tongue-tied. 
Surrendering without a fight, I had allowed 
myself to be trampled in the dust, and thus 
‘had lost Mamie Merrill forever. 

It was the turn in the road. I would go 
away and carve out a career for myself. 
For a few seconds I was undecided, being 
tempted by yet another course—to remain 
in Unionville, to face my friends, to look 
the whole world in the eye, and to be out- 
wardly blithe and gay while I was being 
consumed by sorrow. I doubted if I could 
hold out, however. Unionville being a 
small town, Mamie Merrill would intrude 
from time to time, and, strong as I was, I 
doubted my strength to keep my mask in 
place. ~ 

To vanish silently in the night—that 
would be better. To exile myself and to 
work out my destiny in distant fields—that 
was the program. I would never return. 

Still, something remained to be desired. 
To return as a great attorney, a learned 
counselor, would be more gratifying. Per- 
haps the judge would move over and give 
me a place on the bench, as he had done 
on the memorable day when a famous Chi- 
cago attorney had visited his court. 

Chicago—there was the answer to the 
problem! I knew there was a late train. 
I would take that. In the great city I 
would lose myself, and would work, with 
a singleness of purpose impossible in Union- 
ville, until I achieved my goal. In my 
‘heart, growing more and more beautiful as 
the months merged into years, would be a 
picture, an inspiration, a portrait of Mamie 
Merrill—not the Mamie Merrill false as 
Indian summer, but the ideal Mamie Mer- 
rill, the ideal I had worshiped until this 
night. 


Time would bring solace. The wound 
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would heal over, but the scar would remain. 
It would not be erased by any other wom- 
an, for no other woman would ever come 
into my life. Once was enough. The 
burned child had no more dread of the fire 
than I had of another similar scene. 

I could not remember the leaving time 
of the Chicago train, but that did not great- 
ly matter. I would go on to the St. George 
and inquire there, for the clerk would know. 
For the first time I became cognizant of 
where I was. The Union National Bank 
was just across the street. 

“ Hello!” said a voice. 

I started violently. The speaker was 
Charlie Mechant. 

“ Hello!” I answered, and would have 
passed on. 

Charlie stopped me with a request for a - 
match. I found one, and he lighted a ciga- 
rette. I thought he was going to talk to 
me, but he merely said: 

“ Thanks! Good night.” 

Then he walked away. I was relieved, 
for I did not desire conversation. What I 
craved was solitude—solitude and my own 
thoughts, melancholy though they were. 

Inquiry at the hotel desk showed that 
the train would not leave for an hour, which 
gave me plenty of time to go home, pack 
my grip, and get to the station. The 
thought of waiting until the next day, so 
that I could draw my account from the 
-Union National, came to me, but I dis- 
missed it at once. Delay might destroy my 
resolution. 

The habit of regular saving having be- 
come ingrained, I had a considerable sum 
in the bank. In my bureau drawer, await- 
ing deposit, however, was more than enough 
to pay my way to the city. When I need- 
ed more I could mail back my pass book, 
and Tom Spiers would send me a draft. 
Unionville was so hateful to me that I 
wanted to leave at the first opportunity. 

I crept into the house like a burglar. 
Everything was so peaceful there that sad- 
ness stole over me. I would not see those 
familiar surroundings again for many long, 
dark years—dark years, because they would 
not be lighted by the presence of Mamie 
Merrill. 

Oh, well, it was so written, and beyond 
my power to change; but the ticking of my 
father’s watch hanging on a nail in the 
bathroom, where it had hung every night 
since I was old enough to be conscious of 
its presence, hammered at my resolution. 
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I stuffed my grip with my belongings, a 
‘toilet case, a gift from my mother, being 
the last thing to be packed. I wanted to 
go into her room and kiss her good-by, but 
my touch would awaken her and she would 
hold me back. She was a weman, but she 
was my mother, and my heart could not be 
hard toward her, despite her sex. 

Avoiding the stair that creaked, I made 
my way down and out through the front 
door. I was no sooner off the porch than 
everything seemed to be pushed back into 
the past. The picture was blurred already. 
The little church with the three windows 
in front—why, it was years and years since 
the Snake Feeder stood there and talked 
to the face he thought he saw. 

The courthouse—I was swinging along 
steadily—how long would it be before I 
saw it again? When I returned to Union- 
ville, would the old brick building be.gone, 
and would a new and costly edifice stand 
in its place? The South Side, smelling of 
stale beer, old lemons, tobacco, the efflu- 
vium of closed saloons, a dark, silent, de- 
serted South Side—had men really ever as- 
sembled there and marched out to lynch 
Will Wilson? 

I was at the Main Street bridge. The 
flood had subsided almost as suddenly as 
it came, and the river was slipping by slow- 
ly, noiselessly, almost demurely. The 
marks of the flood were still visible, but 
the current was far from the slime-covered 
banks. And so short a time before it had 
been a raging, ‘terrible thing! Perhaps, 
after the seething turbulence had died 
down, such peace would come to me. 

The Red Man and his woman—they, 
too, were going out of my life, their mys- 
tery unexplained. The judge— would I 
ever see him walking, stern and. upright, 
along the streets of Unionville, lesser per- 
sonages giving him all the room he needed, 
accepting his stern dictates when he was 
on the bench because they believed in his 
righteousness? The Snake Feeder — per- 
haps I should have said good-by to him, 
confided in him, and taken his counsel. He 
would have understood. 

Too late now! I had dallied on the 
bridge, and it must be almost train time. 
I looked at my big silver watch and speed- 
ed my lagging footsteps. 

The station platform was deserted, the 
train not being due for twenty minutes. I 
did not want to encounter anybody, for 
questions would be asked—why I was leav- 
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ing, where I was going, how long I intend- 
ed to stay—and I did not care to amswer 
such inquiries. It was my wish to leave 
Unionville not furtively, but as quietly and 
unobtrusively as possible. I would pay my 
fare on the train, and thus be relieved of 
the necessity of buying a ticket. That 
would be one less clew to my destination. 

The shadow of the water tank at the end 
of the wooden platform offered a refuge, 
and there I waited. Far away a dog 
barked, and was answered by a yelping 
chorus. A rooster crowed loudly, and re- 
ceived replies from other roosters, the crow- 
ing growing fainter and fainter. A Big 
Four freight train thundered over the cross- 
ing, with a brakeman, his lantern swinging, 
walking over the tops of the cars. The 
gleam of the semaphore lights changed 
from.red to green. The way was clear for 
my train. 

Father, mother, and grandfather—what 
would they think? I had never before been 
absent from home a night without their 
knowing my exact whereabout. Mother 
would weep when she found my bed un- 
disturbed in the morning. Father would 
rage, and grandfather would tap the floor 
with his cane. I should have left a note 
to ease the worry of my family. I would 
write a letter—but that would be revealing. 
Still, I could mail it on the train, and then 
the postmark would not furnish very much 
information. 

What would Mamie Merrill think? 
Away down in her heart would she care? 
Would she miss me as the days stretched 
into weeks and she did not see me? Had 
I misjudged her, and was I making a mis- 
take in leaving. 

“* Mother knows best.” 

No, I was taking the right course. 

A low humming of ‘the rails interrupted 
my reverie, and, glancing to the east, I saw 
a pin point of light. It grew rapidly larger 
and larger, and the engine panted by. The 
conductor, his arm hooked through his lan- 
tern, swung expertly from the first passen- 
ger car ‘to the platferm and ran to the 
ticket office for his orders. 

I hurried to the steps of the car where 
the brakeman was standing. 

“Where to?” he demanded. 

** Chicago,” I answered, and turned for 
a last look at Unionville. 

Reaching for me was the Snake Feeder. 

“ Don’t be a fool!” he said. ‘“ Come on 
back!” 
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“T’m leaving.” 
“ You’re not—at least, not on this train. 
We'll have a talk first. Jump into the hack 
with me, and we'll discuss the matter on the 
way uptown. There are other trains.” 

I hesitated. The conductor rushed out 
of the station. 

“Get aboard if you’re going—can’t lay 
here all night!” he snapped. 

For some reason I could not move. His 
green-topped lantern described an arc, the 
engine answered with a snort, and he 
jumped on ‘the steps. The train gathered 
speed, and I stood there until the tail lights 
became red specks and finally vanished in 
the distance. 

I was beaten. Twice in one night I had 
been the victim of anticlimax. Obedient as 
a child, I climbed into the cab indicated 
by the Snake Feeder. 

“ How did you know?” I asked. 

“TI couldn’t sleep, and was sitting on 
Dr. Eastend’s porch,” he replied. “I saw 
you go home and sneak into the house. 
Didn’t think much of that, because it was 
late, and naturally you didn’t want to ad- 
vertise; but when you came out with a 
grip, and there wasn’t a light anywhere— 
well, I was a boy once myself. After mak- 
ing sure that you were in earnest, I set out 
to follow you. You walked as if the devil 
himself was after you, and I couldn’t catch 
up; so I went over to the St. George and 
got a cab. I asked the clerk if you had 
been in, and he said you had inquired about 
a Chicago train; so I came on out here. 
For a while I thought I had made the trip 
in vain, but you finally came out from the 
shadow of the water tank. That’s all there 
is to it. I trust I haven’t discommoded or 
inconvenienced you; but steps such as you 
contemplate should be taken only after ma- 
ture deliberation, and I don’t believe you 
have considered your course from all an- 
gles. Still, I don’t know just what was the 
impelling motive.” 

I did not enlighten him. 

“‘ Girl?” he insisted gently. 

I choked—audibly. 

“ Buck up, old man!” he advised. “ I’m 
doubly glad now that I intruded. Stay in 
Unionville and face it out. That’s manlike. 
It hurts—hurts like hell, as our friend Dr. 
Eastend would say. Maybe you'll get over 
it, and maybe you won’t; but you can’t run 
away from it—that’s certainty.” 

His bony hand reached out and clasped 
mine. 








“A bargain?” he asked. 
“Yes,” I answered. 
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WALTER SwopeE, Raymond Baxter, and 
Paul Duke went to the Victor Ironworks 
as soon as school was out for the summer. 
They were offered their old positions in the 
stores, but they could earn more at the Vic- 
tor, and the hours were shorter. They 
had an opportunity to study at night, for 
they were eager to graduate as soon as pos- 
sible, and then to go to college. 

There was talk of a strike at the Victor, 
but no one took it seriously. The plant 
had never had a strike, and there was no 
other place to work in Unionville. 

My aunt invited me to visit her in San- 
dusky, and mother urged me to accept the 
invitation. I hadn’t mentioned my trouble 
with Mamie, but when she told me that a 
change of scene would benefit me, I realized 
that she knew. I appreciated her delicacy 
in not disclosing her knowledge to me di- 
rectly, or to father, who failed to compre- 
hend that I had grown into manhood. 

Dewey and Squank were in full posses- 
sion of the facts. After the Snake Feeder 
took me home, I lay awake for hours, and 
about four o’clock I reached the conclusion 
that the best thing to do was to avoid con- 
cealment and face the thing. As soon as 
I could, therefore, I informed Dewey and 
Squank of the momentous happening, be- 
ing as casual as possible, and endeavoring 
to make it appear that the arrangement 
was by mutual consent. 

Inspired by the way they received the 
news, I became so brave that I even sug- 
gested to Dewey that the opportunity was 
open for him to pay attention to Mamie 
without jeopardizing our friendship. 

“No!” he replied firmly. “ It’s kind of 
you, Dates, but once is enough for me. 
I’m a man of my word. I said I was 
through with women for life.” 

“So am I,” asserted Squank. 

Then it came out that he and Maude 
Kaufman had quarreled. Right then and 
there we formed the Bachelors Club. 

After the night I saw Mamie in classes, 
of course, but I never met her face to face. 
We avoided each other, and, though I still 
felt hard toward her, I had a spark of grati- 
tude for her consideration. Even glimpsing 
her or hearing her voice set up within me 
a sensation of mingled sadness and pain. 
Vacation was a relief. 
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Dewey and Squank came down to the 
‘station on the Monday morning when I 
went to Sandusky. Dewey said he would 
some up on the next Sunday excursion, and 
1 promised to write. 

Despite the load that never left my heart, 
I had a good time in Sandusky right from 
the start. Sailing, boating, and fishing 
caused the first week to drift by rapidly. 
I was introduced to many girls, some of 
them rather pretty, and all of them inclined 
to be friendly, but I did not care for them 
—much. True, I danced almost every 
night at the Point, but that was through a 
feeling of duty. Men were few, and one 
had to be polite. Always in the back- 
ground, however, was Mamie Merrill. 

Dewey not only kept his word but 
brought Squank with him. They had little 
news except that our class was to have a 
picnic the next week, and they weren’t 
going. 

‘“‘ Every man must take a girl,” grumbled 
Dewey. “If it weren’t for that, I might 


trail along.” 
“ That lets me out too,” said Squank. 
“T wonder—” I began. 
“‘ Oh, she’s spending a few weeks out on 


her uncle’s farm,” answered Dewey. 

Though Mamie was no longer a part of 
my life, I felt better. 

We went to the Point right from the 
train, and spent almost the entire day in 
our bathing suits. All afternoon we lay 
on the sand and watched and listened to 
the waves. It was indeed a pleasant day. 

When Dewey and Squank left, a wave 
of homesickness swept over me; but I 
stayed three more weeks. When I re- 
turned, I did feel better, though there was 
a void in my life. Dewey and Squank had 
planned a camping trip at the Reservoir, 
and they asked me to join them. Father 
thought I should do some work, but mother 
said there was plenty of time for that, and 
I might enjoy myself while I could. So 
we went. 

We pitched our tent on Sassafras Point, 
and for the next three weeks we lived as 
nearly like Indians as we could. The fish 
bit excellently, and time just whirled by. 
I had anticipated a dull and dreary sum- 
mer, but it was turning out differently—so 
differently that while thoughts of Mamie 
Merrill depressed me, it was a pleasant sort 
of melancholy. 

Unionville was just the same as it had 
always been when we returned, drowsing 
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in the midsummer sunshine, nobody in a 
hurry except on Saturdays, and the court- 
house yard full of loafers sleeping on the 
grass, with their shoes beside them, like 
sentinels. Charlie Mechant was still going 
with Nelly Miller, and some one said—I 
think it was Mrs. Jimminson—that she had 
a diamond ring. Tom Spiers hadn’t 
changed any, either. He was eligible for 
the club that Dewey, Squank, and I had 
formed, for he didn’t go around with any 
girls. He didn’t seem to mind it any more 
than we did. 

We refused invitations to several picnics, 
and felt rather superior in doing so, our ex- 
cuse always being that we did not care to 
take women. Bachelorhood held some 
compensations, after all. Mamie was still 
on the farm. 

About the beginning of August, a com- 
mittee of men went to Jonathan Borden, 
president of the Victor Ironworks, and 
asked for an increase in pay. They wanted 
five cents an hour more. Mr. Borden 
promptly refused to grant it, telling the 
committee that the men were fortunate in 
having regular employment all the year 
round, and that as the plant was his he 
would run it as he saw fit. 

“ Then we'll strike,” the committee said. 

“ Strike and be damned!” was Mr. Bor- 
den’s retort. ‘As for you who have come 
inte my office, stop on the way out and get 
your pay. You’re through. That’s final. 
Good day!” 

The machinery stopped as soon as the 
committee returned. Jonathan Borden had 
made a mistake in his estimate of his men, 
though he would not admit it. He an- 
nounced that he could hold out as long as 
they could, and probably longer. He would 
show them who was boss when they came 
sneaking around to beg for their jobs. 

For days and days the plant was idle, 
blue and green flames no longer shooting 
out from the chimney of the blast furnace 
at twilight. Violence did not enter into the 
controversy, as Mr. Borden made no at- 
tempt to import men to fill the places of 
those who walked out. 

“When their bellies begin to pinch, 
they'll look at things differently,” he boast- 
ed to Aaron Burns, as he stood in the lobby 
of the Union National Bank. “ Just as 
soon as the stores shut down on credit to 
those damned fools, the Victor plant will 
resume work.” 

But August merged into September, and 
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still the strikers showed no signs of being 
starved into submission. Almost all of 
them had gardens and chickens, and that 
may have been the reason. 

Materials ordered before the strike piled 
up in the yards, and orders accumulated in 
the office. The men who were not drawing 
wages were not the only ones who were los- 
ing. There was talk of arbitration—prin- 
cipally among the merchants. It was not 
until several large contracts were canceled, 
however, that Mr. Borden paid any heed. 

The men were willing to arbitrate. Be- 
lieving they were in the right, they had no 
fear of an impartial jury. Mr. Borden 
finally consented to meet representatives of 
his employees, and an agreement was en- 
tered into that each side was to name one 
arbitrator, the two so selected to choose the 
third. 

Without hesitation, Mr. Borden an- 
nounced that his choice was Judge Browne. 

The men were not so prompt, not being 
united. It was necessary to hold a meet- 
ing, and they gathered in the armory, plac- 
ing pickets at the door. Late in the after- 
noon word came out that they reached a 
decision. Their choice was the Snake 
Feeder. 

Unionville, as represented by the vari- 
ous citizens who stood in front of the ar- 
mory, was astonished. The Snake Feeder 
had not even entered into the list of possi- 
bilities that had been discussed. Dewey, 
Squank, and I waited with impatience for 
the appearance of our friends, that we 
might learn how the selection had been 
made. 

“ Paul, Raymond, and I did it,” ex- 
claimed Walter triumphantly. ‘“ We’re the 
committee that’s to get him to serve, and 
we’re on our way to the St. George to ask 
him now.” 

Uninvited, we accompanied them. 

The Snake Feeder was in his room, the 
clerk said, and the six of us tramped up the 
stairway. Walter briefly told the object 
of the invasion. 

“T haven’t been following this thing 
closely,” replied the Snake Feeder, without 
rising from the bed. “I’ve been — well, 
sick, and I don’t know anything about it.” 

The empty bottles on the dresser showed 
the nature of his illness. 

Walter explained the agreement as to 
arbitration. 

“ And you want me to represent the 
men?” asked the Snake Feeder listlessly. 
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“’m sorry, boys, but you’ve come to the 
wrong person. There are a dozen men bet- 
ter equipped than I am. I believe your 
men are justified in prying the last cent out 
of Borden, but I don’t see how I can be of 
any service to you.” 
‘ Walter argued with him, but he was 
rm. 
“T don’t amount to anything,” he said, 
in a voice in which there was finality. 
“What you need is some one with influ- 
ence, with ability—” 

“Mr. Morton,” exclaimed Walter, his 
face flushing, “you kept me out of the 
penitentiary, and I believe you can get the 
Victor men their rights. They have been 
working for years at the same old wages, 
while everything has been getting higher 
and higher. Many of them are down and 
out right now, and are denying themselves 
and their families food for the sake of a 
principle. If they surrender, when every- 
thing is prosperous and the works are mak- 
ing money, they will never get an advance. 
We are employed only temporarily, but 
some of the men have been working there 
for years and years. They own homes in 
Unionville. They are too old to make a 
new start.” 

“Who will represent Borden?” asked the 
Snake Feeder. 

“ The judge.” 

The Snake Feeder sat up quickly. 

“Go back and tell the men I’ll serve,” 
he said. 

Mr. Borden, the judge, and the Snake 
Feeder met in the armory the next day, in 
the presence of the men, to choose the third 
arbitrator. The Snake Feeder was alert 
and animated, but the judge seemed gray 
and sluggish. 

“Who is your choice?” asked the Snake 
Feeder, without preliminary. 

“Mr. Aaron Burns,” announced the 
judge in a deep voice. 

“T vote against him.” 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Borden. ‘“ The 
president of the Union National Bank is 
surely qualified to judge the merits of both 
sides impartially.” 

“ Possibly so. He’s your banker; but he 
isn’t my choice.” 

“Who is your choice, then?” Mr. Bor- 
den asked patronizingly. 

“Tf Gabriel White were alive, I’d name 
him, Mr. President,” responded the Snake 
Feeder. ‘As he’s dead, my choice is his 
good friend, the man who preached his fun- 
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eral sermon, the Rev. Charles J. Boone of 
the First Presbyterian Church.” 

Mr. Borden sprang to his feet and shook 
a long forefinger at the Snake Feeder. 

“T object!” he sputtered. 

“‘ My friend,” said the Snake Feeder, his 
chin jutting out, “you have no voice in 
this proceeding, your representative being 
present; but, being fair-minded, and not 
wishing to be discourteous, I’ll ask you to 
state your objection.” 

“‘T have none to Dr. Boone personally,” 
assured Mr. Borden hastily. “I respect 
and trust him—he’s a man of the very fin- 
est character; but he is not familiar enough 
with labor conditions to have the deciding 
vote on a question of a wage scale.” 

‘“* As a member of his church,” continued 
the Snake Feeder calmly, “ you have confi- 
dence in him, and believe that he is fa- 
miliar enough with earthly conditions to 
lead you to heaven. Evidently your 
pocketbook and your religion are far apart, 
Mr. Borden. That is aside from the ques- 
tion, however. I stand for my choice. 
How do you vote, Browne?” 

His voice grated as he pronounced the 
name. g 

“T vote for Mr. B—” 

‘“‘ Boone,” said the Snake Feeder, before 
the judge could conclude. 

The judge said something in reply, but 
some one in the last row of seats laughed 
so loudly that his words were not under- 
stood. Several men hustled the disturber 
out of the hall. It was the Red Man. 

“He didn’t vote! You didn’t let him 
finish!” 

The shout of Mr. Borden was audible 
above the tumult. 

“Mr. Borden, will you please be quiet 
before I’m forced to ask you to—” 

“ Ask me to what?” 

The president was at the platform. 

“To get to hell out of here,” concluded 
the Snake Feeder. 

A murmur came from the men. Mr. 
Borden, still angry, sat down. The Snake 
Feeder swung toward the judge. 

“ Did I interpret your answer correctly, 
or do you want to speak for yourself—in 
full?” he demanded. 

The judge’s face turned green. 

“ Boone,” he said throatily. 

“ The matter being settled, we might as 
well adjourn until we ascertain whether or 
not Dr. Boone will serve,” said the Snake 
Feeder, still looking at the judge. 
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The judge nodded assent. 

“Will you ask him?” 

Mr. Borden was immediately on his feet 
again. 

“T will,” he promised briskly. 

The Snake Feeder smiled, as did some of 
the men, who knew their employer. Mr. 
Borden was a business man. His dollars 
were at stake. Any advantage, no matter 
how slight, he would seize eagerly. 

“T’ll attend to it at once—my buggy is 
outside,” he continued oleaginously. “ With 
the invitation coming from me, I’ve no 
doubt the reverend gentleman will be glad 
to consent.” 

He was correct, and at nine o’clock next 
morning the three men met in the armory. 
The first thing considered was whether the 
sessions should be held in public or behind 
barred doors. The strikers and a good part 
of the population of Unionville, including 
many merchants, waited outside. 

In a few moments the big doors were 
swung open. The judge had favored execu- 
tive sessions, Dr. Boone was neutral, and 
the Snake Feeder had stood for the admis- 
sion of all who cared to come until he had 
won the minister to his side. His argument 
was that as the Victor Ironworks employed 
so many citizens, whatever was done by 
the board was of such deep concern to 
Unionville that the proceedings should be 
entirely open. 

The men took this as an indication of 
coming victory, and laughed and joked as 
they filed inside. Grocers, butchers, and 
bakers were happy also. Several of them 
would be saved from bankruptcy only by 
an early resumption of work at the Victor. 
They knew the judge would be eminently 
fair. Dr. Boone could be trusted, also; and 
while they didn’t know what the Snake 
Feeder would do, there would be a majority 
on the side of sanity. As both Mr. Borden 
and his employees were bound to abide by 
the findings of the board, undoubtedly it 
wouldn’t be long before the hoarse whistle 
would again summon the men to remunera- 


.- tive toil. 


On the platform at the far end of the 
hall were the three arbitrators, Dr. Boone 
in the center of the table, and the Snake 
Feeder and the judge on either side. The 
minister, who had evidently been elected 
chairman, rapped for order. 

“ How shall we carry out this business?” 
he asi. . looking first at the judge and 
then at the Snake Feeder. 
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The judge was silent. 
“‘ While I’ve never served in this capacity 
before, it seems to me that the proper pro- 
cedure would be to take evidence,” drawled 
the Snake Feeder. ‘“ As I understand it, 
the men are asking an increase of five cents 
an hour, the reémployment, without preju- 
dice, of the committee discharged when 
their demands were presented to Borden, 
and some other minor adjustments. Am I 
correct?” 

The judge and the minister nodded. 

“ On what points do you propose to take 
evidence?” inquired the judge, speaking 
hoarsely. 

“ As the principal point at issue is the 
question of a living wage, we can call em- 
ployees of the company and obtain from 
them evidence as to the amounts they have 
been able to save, their income as compared 
to expenditures, and what increases they 
have received, if any. Then we can set up 
against this the labor costs of the concern, 
the amount of capital invested, the con- 
tracts held, and the profits earned. In that 
manner we can determine whether or not 
an advance is equitable.” 

“Go into the books of the company?” 
asked the judge. 

“ Certainly — particularly the matter of 
contracts. In addition, I am prepared to 
submit wage scales of similar industries in 
cities of the same class as Unionville.” 

The Snake Feeder drew from his pocket 
a sheaf of telegrams and laid them on the 
table. 

“ Gentlemen, may I be allowed a word?” 
asked Mr. Borden, pushing his way for- 
ward excitably. ‘Do I understand that 
the affairs of the Victor Ironworks are to 
be made public, that our contracts are to 
be examined here?” 

“Your understanding is correct,” an- 
swered the Snake Feeder. “I have made 
notes as to certain contracts which I would 
very much like to—” 

“Tt cannot be done!” Mr. Borden was 
almost choking. “I forbid it! I ask you, 
Judge Browne, to subdue this mountebank. 
He’s crazy, irresponsible, an anarchist. 
Judge, I appeal to you and to Dr. Boone 
to protect respectable business from him!” 

The judge was on his feet, indignation 
in his eyes. 

“‘T agree, Mr. Borden,” he said. “ This 
is utterly—” 

The Snake Feeder fixed his eyes on those 
of the judge, his lips skinning back against 





his teeth. The judge became inarticulate. 
He grayed and withered as if blasted by 
something unseen. 

“Well, why don’t you answer your 
friend?” the Snake Feeder grated. 

The judge did not reply. Mr. Borden 
shook his fist at the Snake Feeder, his 
mouth working, but no words emerging. 

“Tt is evident that this gentleman is de- 
sirous of concealing something.” The 
Snake Feeder was talking to Dr. Boone. 
“ Perhaps his profits on some of those con- 
tracts are—” 

“They are my own business, if you know 
what that means! I'll run my plant to suit 
myself, without your interference! If I 
have to submit to dictation by a gutter- 
snipe, I’ll shut it down and let it rust to 
the ground!” 

“But -you have submitted,” almost 
purred the Snake Feeder. ‘“ You signed an 
agreement to arbitrate, and that is bind- 
ing. It is your privilege to close your plant, 
but, if you do, your income ceases. Your 
competitors get your business. There are 
also certain mortgages—” 

“T am thinkjng of my competitors,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Borden, the hostility gone 
out of his voice. “I am trying to conceal 
something, but even you will admit that I 
am acting legitimately. I’ve built up this 
business. I made it out of practically noth- 
ing. Every dollar I have has come from 
hard work. The Victor men start when 
the whistle blows in the morning and quit 
when it blows again at night. I have no 
hours. I’m making money now—we’ve 
turned the corner; but it’s a highly com- 
petitive business. Almost every bit of work 
that comes in is obtained by bidding. You, 
as an attorney—I apologize for the names 
I called you, I spoke in heat—are aware 
that there are matters that are necessarily 
confidential. If others in the same line of 
business knew every detail of mine, what 
would happen to me the next time bids were 
opened?” 

“ Would an increase of five cents an hour 
ruin you?” 

“That isn’t the question.” 

“Tt is the whole question. The other 
points involved are minor. Answer me!” 

“T can’t pay it and remain in business,” 
said Mr. Borden, after a slight hesitation. 

“ Raise your right hand.” 

6c Why?” 

“Because I want you to swear to that 
statement.” 
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“T refuse to do so.” 

“ Then you admit that you are lying— 
that you are endeavoring to exploit your 
fellow townsmen—that for the sake of 
building up inordinate profits you would 
keep men, some of whom have labored for 
you for years, at starvation wages. Do you 
admit that, or will you swear that you can- 
not meet this demand—a demand which I 
regard as just and legitimate, because of 
the data I have obtained from other con- 
cerns like yours?” 

The president was speechless. Perspira- 
tion ran down te the corners of his eyes. 
Deep silence was in the room. Dr. Boone 
was leaning over the table, as if he would 
not miss a syllable of the reply. The judge 
was slumped in his chair, his attitude that 
of detachment. 

The Snake Feeder and Mr. Borden stood 
eye to eye, and of the two the frail Snake 
Feeder seemed the stronger. 

“ T’ll concede it,” croaked Mr. Borden, 
after a full minute had elapsed. “ The raise 
goes through, and the committee comes 
back. Understand ”—he attempted a smile 
—“T was merely dickering. I am no ex- 
tortioner or slave driver. I want my men 


happy and contented. The Victor Iron- 
works is a part of Unionville. It feeds and 
clothes half of the town. I was born here, 
and have grown up with a lot of the men 


working for me. Labor must be bought, 
just like anything else that comes into a 
plant, and any manufacturer naturally 
wants to keep his labor costs as low as pos- 
sible. I’m human—and so are the men 
who work for me.” 

And he reached up and shook hands with 
the Snake Feeder, while a cheer rang 
through the building. 

Dr. Boone waited to congratulate the 
Snake Feeder. The judge slunk away un- 
noticed in the confusion. 
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WHEN the Snake Feeder left the armory, 
men crowded about him to congratulate 
him. Many who had ignored him in the 
past fought their way up to him to shake 
his hand. Higher wages at the Victor 
meant better times in Unionville, an in- 
Crease in bank deposits, the payment of old 
accounts, and the purchase of more gro- 
ceries, clothing, and dry goods. 

If the Snake Feeder was elated at his 
elevation in public esteem, he did not show 
It. He looked worn, and it was with an 
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absent-minded air that he thanked those 
who expressed friendship. Time after time 
he was invited to go over to the Good Luck 
and ‘“ havexene,” but he shook his head. 
Finally, when his importuners became in- 
sistent, he remarked that he was net feel- 
ing well, and that he wished to get to the 
St. George as soon as possible, so that he 
might lie down and rest. 

“ A lil snort ‘ll do you good, old boy,” 
hiccuped the Red Man. “ It ’ll brace you 
up. You need a tonic, and I’ll set ’em up!” 

He staggered directly into the Snake 
Feeder’s path, but the sick man brushed 
him away. 

“ Dammit, want to kill him?” demanded 
Dr. Eastend, plowing through the deep ring 
of admirers. ‘“ Come with me. I'll take 
you to the hotel. You'll get some sleep. 
Sleep—that’s what you need. That’s what 
I need. Never get any. Two horses, but 
only one Eastend. Measles now — every 
kid in town. Damn a whale’s backbone!” 

He almost had to lift the Snake Feeder 
into his buggy, and we didn’t see our friend 
again for nearly a week. 

One afternoon, about five o’clock, I met 
Dr. Eastend on the stairway, and asked 
him if I might go up. He almost bit my 
head off, then explained that the Snake 
Feeder was burning up with fever. 

Next day, however, we found the Snake 
Feeder on the river bank—though we were 
men we still liked to go down there—sit- 
ting with his chin in his hands, and watch- 
ing the water slide over the riffle. We ex- 
pressed our gladness at seeing him out 
again, but he was taciturn. He said that 
sometimes he enjoyed solitude more than 
anything else that life had to offer, and 
this was such a time. He was working on 
a great problem, he continued, and believed 
that he almost had the answer. He didn’t 
take his eyes off the singing water as we 
walked away. 

Whatever the problem was that engaged . 
his attention so closely, he didn’t get it 
solved that night. Emerson Lee had to 
carry him up to his room. 

“The bartender said he tried to drink 
all the whisky in the house,” declared the 
marshal. 

Several days later, the Snake Feeder hav- 
ing remained in seclusion, Dr. Boone called 
on him. The minister was in the room 
only a few minutes, and seemed confused 
when he came down the stairway. 

“A strange man!” he muttered. “A 











queer bundle of contradictions! I thought, 
because of his humanitarian impulses, that 
he was religiously inclined.” 

“'Wasn’t he?” asked Dewey. 

“Told me to go to hell,” replied the 
minister. 

On the following Sunday Dr. Boone 
preached a sermon that made him hated 
from one end of the South Side to the other. 
Dewey, Squank, and I strongly suspected 
that the Snake Feeder had furnished the 
text. 

Something happened then that made us 
forget the Snake Feeder temporarily. The 
Union National Bank failed to open one 
morning. A terse but significant placard 
in the window said that the closing was by 
order of the State Banking Department. 

Whatever details were lacking in the no- 
tice were supplied quickly by Unionville’s 
news service—gossip. Bank examiners 
were going over the books, and had found 
a shortage of such magnitude that the doors 
were closed to prevent a run. 

Panic-stricken and excited depositors, 
some of them with their pass books in their 
hands, stood in front of the big bronze door 
and discussed the situation. The suspen- 
sion struck Unionville like a thunderbolt. 
The bank had been considered as sound as 
the limestone foundation on which the town 
was built. 

Dewey, Squank, and I were well up in 
front. Our interest was as deep as that of 
any one present. The dimes that we had 
earned by peddling bills, the nickels we 
had accumulated by running errands, 
Christmas gifts of money, our savings from 
the allowances granted us after we entered 
high school—all were in the bank. Should 
it fail we would be paupers indeed. The 
intricacies of banking were unknown to us, 
but that fact was discernible to any one 
with any perspicacity. 

The mechanics of the situation were re- 
«vealed to us by the mouthings of the crowd. 
We gathered that the irregularities were in 
the books of Tom Spiers—he was the one 
responsible. In other words, one of our 
friends, in whom we had had as much con- 
fidence as in the bank itself, one in whose 
affairs we had taken a deep interest, and 
one for whom I had done the best I could 
with a woman, Nelly Miller—was the vil- 
lain who had betrayed us! 

“Probably some mistake,” said Squank, 
groping about for a ray of cheer in the 
gloom that had descended on us. 
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““ Bank examiners don’t make mistakes,” 
observed Dewey pessimistically. “If they 
did, they wouldn’t be bank examiners 
long.” 

I had no contribution. 

The crowd parted. Aaron Burns, pale, 
nervous, and looking neither to the right 
nor the left, rattled the bronze knob of the 
door, and Charlie Mechant opened it. The 
depositors surged forward, thinking that 
they were to be admitted; but Charlie, who 
evidently had had his orders, instantly 
threw the weight of his body against the 
door and sent the bolt home. 

A murmur arose, and rumors were circu- 
lated that the shortage was so large that 
the assets of the bank would be wiped out. 
Some one said that if the ‘bank paid ten 
cents on the dollar, the depositors would be 
lucky. Ben Johnson was the author of that 
statement, the grocer being a veteran of the 
failure of the Farmers and Drovers Savings, 
which occurred long before our time. 

“They said we would be paid in full,” 
he continued; “but when the wind-up 
came, we got practically nothing.” 

“ He’s bonded, anyway — young Spiers, 
I mean,” observed Mr. Berwind. 

“ That’s nothing,” said Johnson to the 
hardware dealer. “ The officials of the 
Farmers and Drovers were bonded, but 
they had cleaned the thing out so complete- 
ly that we were handed the small end of the 
horn. I hear this shortage is more than a 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Where did you hear that?” 

“TI got it straight enough,” snorted the 
grocer, without naming his authority. He 
rubbed his leg and leaned against the front 
of the building. “My rheumatism’s giv- 
ing me ‘ Hail, Columbia,’ but I got to stay 
here till I find out how I stand.” 

At noon the crowd increased, many wom- 
en joining the throng. Some of the Victor 
men, who were just starting accounts, came 
up to get what information they could. A 
woman with a shawl over her head clutched 
her brown bank book to her and began to 
weep aloud. 

“Spiers ought to be lynched,” observed 
some one. 

“None of that talk!” snapped Emerson 
Lee, making his way to the speaker. 
“ Shut up, and keep shut up, or Fl put you 
where you'll talk to yourself for a good 
long time!” 

Silence followed that order, a somber 
shadow coming over us. Unionville was 
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sick of lynchings. The memory of Will 
Wilson was too fresh; but the crowd pushed 
closer and closer, and those nearest the 
bank were jammed so tightly against the 
big window that we thought it would sure- 
ly be shattered. 

Then the door opened, the crowd fell 
back, and, with vast dignity, Judge Browne 
marched out. 

“You may as well disperse,” he said 
with quiet authority. ‘“ You will lose noth- 
ing. The bank is fully protected. In ad- 
dition, under the law, if the bonds should 
prove insufficient — which they will not— 
the stockholders will have to make good. 
As still further protection, Mr. Burns and 
the directors have asked me to inform you 
that they pledge their personal resources 
to cover any shortage. d 

“ How much is the loss?” demanded Ben 
Johnson, still somewhat skeptical. 

“The shortage, as nearly as can be de- 
termined, will not exceed ten thousand dol- 
lars,” answered the judge evenly. “If it 
had not been for certain safeguards provid- 
ed for in the National Banking Act, under 
which this bank operates, there would have 
been no necessity for closing. The culprit 


is known, his bond is for more than the 
amount involved, he will be punished ade- 
quately upon conviction, and you have 


nothing to worry over. You are merely 
wasting time by standing here.” 

Unquestionable authority had spoken. 
The crowd brightened. The judge, being 
the judge, could utter only the truth. True, 
he and Aaron Burns were friends, but the 
judge had appeared before his fellow towns- 
men in his official capacity. 

Men walked away slowly, a load off their 
minds. Dewey, Squank, and I were last 
to leave, not because we had doubts, but 
because we could not get away sooner. 

“We'll be able to go to college, after 
all,” I exclaimed. 

“We sure will,” agreed Squank; “ but it 
looked doubtful until the judge made his 
speech.” 

“ And I wouldn’t believe anybody else 
but the judge,” Dewey added. 

I was late to dinner, but so was father, 
and consequently nothing was said. Imme- 
diately after the meal I started down to the 
library. The way in which the judge had 
handled the bank situation reawakened my 
interest in law. Mamie Merrill was gone, 
but the law remained, and by reading about 
torts I could forget her. 

11 
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Nelly Miller called me into her house as 
I was passing it. Wondering what she 
wanted, I followed her into the parlor, 
where the shades were drawn and the fur- 
niture covered with white slips. 

Even in the dim light, I could see that 
a great change had suddenly come over 
Nelly. I had never known her to look as 
she did then. She had been crying. Her 
eyes had red circles under them. Her hair 
was disarranged, and she seemed to be in 
great distress. 

“Ts it true?” she asked, shutting the 
door of the living room. 

“Ts what true?” I quibbled. 

“ About Tom. Did he steal that money? 
Have they arrested him?” 

The quaver in her voice betrayed her 
deep interest. Under such circumstances 
I would much rather have answered tact- 
fully than truthfully, but her black eyes 
were on me, and the truth had to come. 

“ T don’t know whether or not he’s guilty, 
but the judge said that the culprit is known, 
and Tom kept the books.” 

I wished I hadn’t been so blunt, when I 
saw what my answer did to the girl—a puz- 
zling thing in itself, as her friendship for 
Tom must have ended months before. I 
had to help her to a chair. Though no 
tears came, her breast rose and fell as if 
she were sobbing; and it is the sobs which 
never get out that hurt the worst—I know! 

I took her hand—it was a much larger 
hand than Mamie’s—and pressed it hard. 
She seemed to recover. 

“ Wait right here until I get ready,” she 
commanded. 

“Ready for what?” I asked truculently. 

I wasn’t in any hurry, but I resented be- 
ing ordered around by a woman. 

“You sit here—this is important,” she 
flashed, with her old spirit. “I won’t be a 
minute.” 

I sighed, for I knew a woman’s minutes. 
Still, she told the truth—came within nine 
minutes of it, anyway—and when I saw her 
I almost gasped. All traces of tears were 
gone, her hair was in order, and she was 
holding her head high. 

“I’m going to show Tom Spiers that no 
matter what Unionville may think of him, 
he’s got one friend left who believes in 
him,” she declared. ‘Take me to the 
bank.” 

“ You can’t get in,” I told her, thinking 
quickly, for I did not wish to be made to 
look ridiculous. 
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“You leave that to me,” she replied. 
“* Come on!” 

I complied. Anyway, I could leave her 
at the door. 

. Luckily no one was standing in front of 

the bank when we got there. Unionville 
had the judge’s word that it would lose 
nothing, and Unionville was satisfied. The 
bank might stay closed for a time, but 
every depositor would get his money—the 
judge had said so. Therefore, Unionville 
lost interest in the Union National. 

I thought I would hang around just long 
enough to see whether or not Nelly got in, 
and then vanish, but I didn’t. 

She rattled the door until Charlie Me- 
chant came and smiled at her through the 
glass. She motioned to him to unlock the 
door. He obeyed, and, before he could 
“ead her, she pushed in and jerked me with 

er. 

“You can’t come in here, Nelly,” said 
Charlie nervously. 

“T am in, am I not?” she demanded, 
giving him a keen look. ‘“ Where are those 
men?” 

Charlie, standing irresolutely, indicated 
the directors’ room. ‘Towing me by the 
hand, Nelly marched back there. The long 
table, at one end of which sat Mr. Burns, 
was littered with books and securities. Tom 
Spiers, sweat standing on his pale face, was 
beside one of the examiners, who was point- 


ing to certain entries in a large canvas-— 


bound book. 

All looked up when we entered. 

Mr. Burns frowned heavily at the inter- 
ruption, and one of the examiners tapped 
the table with his pencil, but the worried 
expression on Tom’s face vanished, and in 
its place came a smile when he saw one of 
the intruders. 

“ Nelly!” he cried, a great joy in his 
voice, as he ran to her. 

And right before Mr. Burns and the bank 
examiners they embraced, Nelly laughing 
and crying at the same time. 

“ This is no place for hysterics,” grum- 
bled the pencil tapping examiner, a thin, 
bloodless, hawk-faced man. “ Our audit is 
complete. The shortage is nine thousand 
six hundred and thirty-seven dollars. Call 
an officer and place this man under arrest, 
Mr. Burns. Sorry to interrupt this love 
scene, but we can’t spend any more time 
here. Our work is done.” 

The other two examiners nodded, and 
Mr. Burns rose slowly. Nelly was cling- 
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ing to Tom as if she would shield him. No- 
body was paying any attention to me. 

“Tom,” she said firmly, “I don’t care 
what they think of you, I know you’re not 
guilty!” 

“TI am not,” Tom answered steadily, 
looking her in the eye. 

“Get an officer,” insisted the bank ex- 
aminer. ‘“ Sentiment has no place in busi- 
ness. Figures do not lie. The evidence is 
before us. There is no mistake, madam— 
the shortage is there.” 

He swung a great ledger around so that 
she could see where he was pointing. 

Nelly looked where he indicated, then 
flashed her eyes back to Tom’s. Apparent- 
ly satisfied with what she saw there, she 
clung to him more tightly. 

“Take her out,” said Mr. Burns to 
Charlie Mechant, who, unobserved, was 
standing in the background. 

“TI think not, Mr. Burns,” replied 
Charlie calmly. “I am the one to arrest. 
I am the embezzler.” 

“What kind of business is this?” asked 
the examiner sarcastically. ‘“ You’d think 
this was a melodrama instead of a State’s 
prison offense. Mechant, the teller, taking 
the blame for Spiers, the bookkeeper, be- 
cause of a pretty girl! Story book stuff! 
This is real life. The law of the United 
States of America was written for the pro- 
tection of its citizens, and not for the con- 
venience of lovers. Mr. Burns, is there to 
be further delay?” 

Tom stood with his mouth open. In the 
= of Nelly Miller there was a triumphant 

ook. 

“‘ This isn’t nonsense,” insisted Charlie, 
somewhat wearily. “It’s cold, hard truth. 
I thought I could get away with it. I have 
a mother and two sisters, and Tom is alone. 
It wouldn’t have been so bad for him. 
Maybe I could, but ”—he turned toward 
Nelly—*“ I don’t want to now. I’ve been 
a worthless lot, but I’ve a shred of man- 
hood left. Despite your assertion, Mr. Ex- 
aminer, it is possible for Mechant, the tell- 
er, and not Spiers, the bookkeeper, to be 
guilty. A vault isn’t proof against its own 
key. I can show you every false entry. 
Yes, and you examiners who know so much 
might as well know something more —I 
fooled you on two previous visits. I might 
have done so again, only you got here soon- 
er than I expected you. Still, there had 
to be an end some time, and it might just 
as well come now. I lost that money gam- 














bling. I’m a thief, and in a way ”—he 
shuddered—“ I’m a murderer, too.” 

The bloodless bank examiner laughed. 

“Go ahead—make it good,” he said. 

“The day Gabriel White was killed, I 
was in Will Wilson’s place,” continued 
Charlie, disregarding the interruption. 
“Mr. Burns doesn’t know that, but there’s 
one here who does.” 

He didn’t indicate me, but I felt the 
blood rush to my face. 

“TI was desperate. I had bor—stolen as 
much as I dared from the bank, and Wil- 
son held my note for two thousand more. 
It was overdue, and he was threatening to 
give it to Mr. Burns for collection. I had 
no way of raising anything like that 
amount. I could see myself kicked out of 
the bank, as Mr. Burns threatened to kick 
Tom Spiers out, because Tom almost made 
him lose Will Wilson’s account. On that 
Saturday afternoon I left the bank early 
and went up to Wilson’s, stopping at the 
Good Luck for some of the kind of courage 
they have in bottles there. My mind 
wasn’t exactly clear as to what I intended 
to do, but after two or three quick drinks 
everything was plain. I would take that 
note from Wilson and destroy it. He would 
have no evidence of my debt, and it would 
be my word against that of a gambler. 

“ Wilson taunted me. He took the note 
from his pocket, and held it out so that I 
might see the amount and my name at the 
bottom. I rushed him. Being a coward, 
he drew a gun. Then Gabriel White and 
the others came in. I grabbed the note and 
ran. I heard a shot; but I got away with 
the note and tore it up.” 

At this point he stopped, though there 
were no interruptions. 

“ T’ve lived in hell since then. The pis- 
tol that Will Wilson pointed at me was the 
one that killed Gabriel White. And then 
the mob—” 

Dry-eyed up to that moment, Charlie 
Mechant dropped into a chair, and, bowing 
his head on the mahogany table, cried like 
a little boy. 

“Get an officer at once,” whined the 
bank examiner. 

“‘ May I have a moment more?” pleaded 
Charlie, his voice broken. “I want to say 
just one more thing—I’m making a clean 
breast. It’s to Nelly—to Miss Miller. On 
the night of the Fleur-de-Lis dance Tom 
wasn’t to blame. I forged his name on your 
program.” 
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Charlie 





The renunciation complete, 
awaited the arrival of Emerson Lee. 

When the judge sentenced Charlie to five 
years in the penitentiary, he made a power- 
ful speech on the consequences of wrong- 
doing, and quoted the Bible phrase about 
the wages of sin. 

Mr. Burns was present, of course, and 
was so moved that he gave Charlie’s place 
to Tom—which enabled Tom and Nelly to 
be married that fall. 

At that wedding, bachelorhood lost all 
charm for me. Mamie Merrill was one of 
the bridesmaids, and in her filmy white 
dress and her picture hat she looked like 
an angel. 

XXVITI 


NicHT. The shadows called me. I had 
been sitting in my room, dressed and wide 
awake, for hours. To close my eyes meant 
a haunting melody—a melody with a glad- 
some lilt, the melody I had heard played 
as Mamie Merrill, all in white, walked 
down the aisle of the church as one of 
Nelly Miller’s bridesmaids. 

Stifled in my room, which seemed to 
have shrunk until it was a mere box, I 
slipped out of the front door and wandered 
through the maple tunnels of Unionville. 
The old wound was opened again. Action 
was the only anodyne for the anguish I 
was suffering. 

One of those little owls with big voices 
hooted loudly. The roosting blackbirds 
rustled uneasily. ‘“‘ The Raven ” came irto 
my mind. 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the 
distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore! 
Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore!” 


I understood as I had never before un- 
derstood what was in the heart of the poet 
when he wrote those lines. 

How long I had been walking before I 
sensed that some one was preceding me I 
do not know, so deeply was I buried in my 
own misery. The person ahead was walk- 
ing swiftly, as if proceeding toward some 
definite destination. My curiosity inter- 
rupting my meditations for the moment, 
I speeded up, and, at a corner, the arc light 
revealed a woman. 

This was mystery. A woman never 
walked alone on the streets of Unionville 
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at that time of night, unless the circum- 
stances were extraordinary. 

Something in’ this woman’s manner of 
walking was familiar, but I could not recog- 
nize her. It was evident that she was go- 
ing to the station, and a train was due in 
a few minutes. This added to the mystery 
and increased my curiosity. 

But I did not catch up with her. A 
block from the railroad, the mouth of an 
alley made the darkness deeper. From the 
shadow something sprang out and grabbed 
her. Startled, I shrank against the fence. 

“ Jim!” 

The exclamation caused me to shrink 
back still farther. I knew that voice, and 
I knew the figure that towered menacingly 
above hers. The Red Man had clutched 
his woman! 

“ Yes—Jim!” he growled, seizing her by 
the arm. “I saw you pull out. You 
thought I was asleep, but I’m too smart for 
you. I followed you, and now I’ve got you. 
You’re not going away to-night, or any 
other night.” 

&“c I am! ” 

She did not appear to fear him. 

“ The hell you are!” he exclaimed. 

“Tam. I can’t stand it here any longer. 
T’m human.” 

He laughed. 

“You can’t stand it? Who are you, 
anyhow? The Red Man’s woman!” 

He laughed once more. She endeavored 
to draw away, but was stopped by a great 
arm flung around her body. 

“ Listen,” he said. ‘“ Three times you’ve 
started. Three times I’ve had my rest 
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broken by having to get up and stop you. 
This is the last. One more attempt and 
Tl kill you—kill you just as I did that 
horse.” 

“Do it now!” 

She jerked herself free with a sound of 
tearing cloth. 

My hands felt a loose picket, and I was 
about to wrench it off. 

“No!” he answered, still holding her. 
“ No—I'll let you live. I don’t give a 
damn for you, but you’re useful to me. 
You'll stay here—right here in Unionville. 
Good little town, Unionville. Respectable 
society here. I like it, and feel safe. I can 
look the biggest man in town in the eye. I 
can make him turn out for me, Red Wright, 
when I meet him in the street. You'll 
stay!” 

“ T’ve stood all I can. I’m at the break- 
ing point. Haven’t I any feelings, any 
decency?” 

“ How the hell do I know?” 

“You beast! You cowardly beast!” she 
cried, tears in her voice. The whistle of a 
passenger train sounded. “I’m going!” 

He caught her suddenly and violently, 
whirling her about, and started to walk 
with her toward the square. She resisted, 
but his strength was too great. 

“Where are you taking me, Jim?” she 
demanded. 

“You're going before the judge,” he an- 


~ nounced triumphantly. 


“T’ll stay,” she said. 

Walking a few steps behind, like a beaten 
dog, she followed him toward the shack on 
the river bank. 





TEN MILE WATER 


I see the Ten Mile Water—it dances in my dreams, 
As it wends down by Webotuck, the happiest of streams; 
I love the Ten Mile Water, the warm, deep gleam thereof, 


For ever I behold in it the brown eyes of my love. 


I hear the Ten Mile Water if I be near or far; 
It sings beneath the sunlight, it lilts beneath the star; 


I love the Ten Mile Water, the melody thereof, 


For in its music comes to me the dear voice of my love. 


Give me by Ten Mile Water to stray as dips the day, 


Within the sight and sound of it to while the hours away; 
I love the Ten Mile Water, the memory thereof— 
The thought of it brings back to me the sweetness of my love! 





Sennett Stephens 

























Mary Reads the Signs 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN 


WHOSE HUSBAND THOUGHT SHE 


DIDN’T UNDERSTAND A GREAT DEAL ABOUT LIFE 


By Jane Pride 


RAB little Mrs. Emerson knew the 
signs. Her handsome husband was 
in love again. 

The signs were easy to read, even for a 
stupid woman, and Mary Emerson had 
often been told by her clever husband that 
she lacked brains. Not that he was ever 
unpleasant about it. Harry Emerson was 
never unpleasant, and never consciously 
unkind to any one. He merely threw it 
out now and then, quite good-naturedly, 
as an incontrovertible fact which in no way 
lessened his affection for her. .She had al- 
ways received it with a placid smile and a 
good nature that matched his own. 

She looked speculatively at him across 
the breakfast table. It was the spring, the 
season in which he was always most sus- 
ceptible. The daffodils were blossoming in 
the garden of their pretty Long Island 
home, and a sweet wind was blowing from 
the south. 

Her regard deepened. He _ hadn’t 
changed much, she thought, in the fifteen 
years of their marriage. Handsome, vivid, 
radiating health and enjoyment in life; his 
blue eyes with the little laughter lines 
around them, his reddish brown hair, his 
sensitive, humorous mouth, and a certain 
indomitable air of youth about him like an 
aura—the years, she thought, had taken 
away nothing of his charm. 

Perhaps he had thickened a little about 
the waist this last winter, but he still moved 
with the quick vigor of a young man. Per- 
haps the little laughter lines had deepened, 
had hardened a trifle, but his eyes were 
just as deeply blue, and had as much of 
laughter in their depths, as when she had 
first met him. She sighed, and went back 
again in her mind to the signs. 

For several days, she remembered, Harry 
had been preoccupied, given to unusual si- 


lences, and to periods of absent-minded 
contemplation of himself in the mirror when 
shaving or brushing his hair. She had been 
busy getting the winter flannels and blan- 
kets put away in moth balls for the sum- 
mer, and hadn’t particularly noticed it. 
Back in her subconsciousness, however, she 
had been storing up mental pictures. 

These came to her now. Harry in his 
chair by the reading lamp in the evening, 
with the newspaper fallen unheeded from 
his iner: hand, smiling dreamily at the fire; 
Harry arrested in the motions of tying his 
tie, looking out over the lawn, where the 
daffodils were poking their yellow heads 
through the damp earth; Harry looking at 
her with veiled contemplation, and answer- 
ing her questions at random, while she, in 
her competent way, drove him home 
through the traffic from the station—all 
these, like movie flash backs, passed now 
in review before her mind’s eye. 

These first symptoms, of course, did not 
necessarily mean anything final, unless 
taken in conjunction with other comple- 
mentary signs and tokens. That was why 
she had paid no special attention to them; 
but this morning his gayness, his talkative- 
ness, his impatience to be off, his unusual 
interest in herself and her doings, had given 
her definite warning. He had cautioned 
her not to work too hard, had suggested a 
matinée for her in the city that afternoon, 
and had kissed her with that peculiar sort 
of kiss which suggests a faint stirring of 
remorse. Almost any wife knows the 
brand. Certainly Mary Emerson knew it 
well. 

In all the years the Emersons had been 
married, their friends had not ceased to 
wonder what he saw in her. At twenty, 
Mary had been a drab, mouselike girl, with 
brown eyes that women conceded were 
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nice, and a figure that even in girlhood was 
beginning to be settled. At thirty-six she 
was a little more drab and considerably 
more settled as to figure. Only the nice- 
ness of her eyes remained unchanged. 

Women found it hard to be friendly with 
her beyond a certain point. Searching for 
words to express her to strangers, they alll 
admitted that she could be depended upon, 
and that she was a thorough good sort; but 
for the everyday intimacies, the little tag 
ends of gossip of a suburban town, the fas- 
cinating topics of dress and the extreme 
unrighteousness of the younger generation, 
she was a singularly mute and unsatisfying 
companion. 

No one ever called her up, for instance, 
to discuss the relative merits of the perma- 
nent waves given by rival hairdressers, or 
to help decide whether heads should be 
bobbed or not. When women of her age 
were permanent-waving or bobbing their 
locks, Mary’s hair remained in the smooth, 
straight lines in which she had always worn 
it. Her dresses were always plain, her hats 
severe and oftentimes unbecoming. 

There were no Emerson children to com- 
pare with the other youngsters of the neigh- 
borhood. Mary’s servants always adored 
her and stayed with her, cutting out satis- 
factory discussions of the servant problem. 
Her association with other wives had never 
been cemented by those intimate exchanges 


of confidences about husbands, without - 
which no friendship between wives can 


really flourish. Mary always listened to 
what the others had to say with quiet in- 
terest and grave sympathy, when sympathy 
was demanded, but she offered nothing of 
her own troubles in exchange. This was 
subtly irritating to women who knew that 
Harry Emerson, with his continual in- 
trigues with pretty women, must be one of 
the prize marital problems of Glenwood. 

When his affair with the pretty Widow 
Randolph, who had bought the old Blake 
place, reached a point where an elopement 
was expected on a certain day, Mary had 
appeared as placid and drab as ever at a 
club tea that very afternoon, when all. Glen- 
wood was buzzing with the gossip. Her 
eee found it hard to forgive her for 
that. 

No one had expected her to come, and 
the afternoon had been a total social loss. 
All the clubwomen wanted to talk over the 
latest developments in the Emerson situa- 
tion, and they found it hard to adjust them- 
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selves to conversation on less exciting topics. 
This was just one of the many ways in 
which Mary disappointed her sex. 

Had she been the least bit flustered, or 
embarrassed, or sad, or tearful, there would 
have been sympathy and friendship for her 
on every side. They were not hard or 
cruel, these women, and they were prepared 
to be sorry for any one with a straying hus- 
band. They would willingly have taken 
her into their freemasonry of antagonism 
to the pirate widow; but who could shed 
tears of sympathy with a neglected wife 
who talked contentedly of everyday mat- 
ters, mentioning her husband casually and 
simply without a tremor of voice or the 
flicker of an eye? 

Sympathy so finally rejected turned to 
irritation. It wasn’t human, they said 
crossly, for her to act so. 

Of course, she knew. Several of them 
had seen to that. Helen Graham, whose 
husband worked with the advertising firm 
in New York where Harry was art director, 
had told her—oh, in a perfectly friendly 
manner—that every one at the office was 
talking about how the Randolph widow had 
called for him and taken him to lunch. 
She had called at the office, mind’ you! 
Even old Mr. Raynor, the president, had 
noticed. 

Mrs. Graham’s report of the conversa- 
tion, as given at the club the next day, had 
done nothing whatever to help Mary’s 
cause. 

“T told her,” Helen said, irritation mak- 
ing her pretty voice almost shrill, “ plainly, 
in a few words, what was going on. I told 
her every one was wondering why she 
didn’t do something. You know she had 
had that Mrs. Randolph at her own house 
to lunch only the week before. She just sat 
there, and no one can just sit as calmly as 
Mary can; and when I got all through she 


smiled and said: 
I wouldn’t bother about 


“¢ Poor Helen! 
it, if I were you.’ 

“ And then she asked me how Junior’s 
cold was, and if we liked the new car, or 
something like that. She just simply ig- 
nored everything I had said! I felt as if 
she had slapped my face for interfering, 
when Heaven knows I was only trying to 
help her. No woman with any self-respect 
would stand what she does from that man. 
I was almost mad enough to tell her so.” 

Little Anne Emery, a bride of a year, 
newly come to Glenwood, had spoken then. 
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“Tt isn’t,” she ventured timidly, “ that 
she doesn’t love him any more, for I’ve 
seen her looking at him—” 

Although Anne’s voice wavered here, and 
she left the sentence incomplete, a silence 
fell on the room. Other women had seen 
Mary Emerson look at her husband, and 
they all knew what that look meant. It 
was a look of understanding love, shaded 
by the recollections of a thousand remem- 
bered intimacies —a particularly married 
look, entirely -different from the possessive 
adoration of first love. Every wife had 
given and received it. Clearly Mary’s pla- 
cidity was not the result of the death of 
love. This their silence conceded. 


II 


ALTHOUGH gossip ran high in Glenwood 
that spring about “ Harry Emerson’s lat- 
est,” no one this time took upon herself 
the thankless task of telling Mary that her 
husband was making a fool of himself, as 
Glenwood phrased it, with a young art stu- 
dent who had done some poster work for 
him at the office. Helen Graham had 
dragged a few details from her unwilling 
husband at various times, until she had the 
story fairly complete. 

The girl’s name was Frances Grant, she 
had recently come from Chicago, and she 
was young enough to be Harry’s daughter. 
These facts Sam Graham had: disgorged 
under protest. He had only grunted when 
his wife had demanded to know what the 
girl looked like; but when hard pressed he 
said: 

“She’s pretty enough, I guess. Hard 
little piece —— flapperish. Needs to have 
some one wash her face—scrape the make- 
up off first, I suppose.” Then he added 
thoughtfully: -““ A good spanking wouldn’t 
hurt her, probably.” 

But Anne Emery had seen her dancing 
with Harry at a road house near New York, 
and had given the details that really mat- 
tered to the women. She was a flaming 
young thing with bobbed hair, a daring 
make-up, and eyes and lips so vivid by na- 
ture that paint and powder were superflu- 
ous. She had made a picture of herself 
that night in a crimson dress, red shoes, 
and a pale yellow scyrf. The effect, ac- 
cording to Anne Emery, had been startling, 
to say the least. 

In the meantime drab little Mary went 
placidly about as usual. If there were un- 
comfortable silences when she entered a 
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room, commiserating and impatient glances 
flung in her direction over bridge tables and 
teacups, she gave no sign that she noticed. 
At home she accepted as unquestioningly 
as usual Harry’s occasional absences at din- 
ner, and his telephoned excuses about busi- 
ness at the office. On these occasions she 
went to bed at her usual time, and slept 
soundly until she would be awakened by 
her husband’s return. 

Sometimes he brought her presents— 
naive little gifts such as flowers, trifles of 
expensive fruit, the latest fiction—things of 
the sort that a man could buy in a railroad 
station on his way to a train. She was al- 
ways sweetly grateful, always appreciative, 
and never curious, until one night— 

It was several weeks after she had looked 
at him so speculatively across the breakfast 
table. He had telephoned that he would 
be late, but it was barely nine o’clock when 
she heard him coming up the walk. She 
stopped in her work of tidying up the liv- 
ing room, and listened with a queer premo- 
nition of something gone strangely wrong. 

Could that dragging, reluctant step be 
his—Harry, who always came bounding up 
the walk with the impetuosity of a young 
cyclone? Why, he sounded like an old 
man. Old! Harry! 

He had opened the outside door now, and 
closed it softly behind him—Harry, who 
always closed a door with the maximum of 
noise. The quietness of his. entry smote 
her ears with the force of an explosion. 
Now he stood before her, and her heart 
stood still at the dazed ook of suffering in 
his eyes. Their fire had gone out, his shoul- 
ders sagged, even his hair seemed to have 
lost its vividness. For the first time she 
noticed that the wrinkles around his eyes 
were definitely wrinkles, not jolly little 
laughter lines. His whole personality 
seemed to have aged and faded. 

“ You still up, Mary?” he asked heavily, 
as if he had lost track of the hours. Be- 
fore she could answer, he turned to the 
stairs. “I’m tired, Mary.” His voice was 
flat and toneless. “I think Ill go straight 
to bed.” 

For a time, after he had gone, Mary sat 
listening to his slow, heavy steps upstairs. 
Also she thought deeply. The result of her 
thinking caused her, along toward morning, 
to do an inexcusable thing. She went 
through her husband’s pockets. 

Methodically, one by one, she examined 
the papers and cards, crumpled sketches, 
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~ month-old memoranda, and similar odds 
' and ends, until in a little black address 
» book she found what she wanted. Pains- 
takingly, an unromantic-looking little fig- 
ure, with her two neat brown braids over 
either shoulder, she copied down an address 
on the back of her laundry list for the 








bed and fell into a sound sleep, the laundry 
list crumpled under her pillow. 


III 


THE next evening, shortly after her re- 
turn from work, Frances Grant was an- 
© noyed in the midst of her packing by a ring 
- at her doorbell. Her packing had consisted 
© largely of throwing the contents of her 
closet into the middle of the room. The 
Greenwich Village studio she had sublet 
from a friend was dim with candlelight and 
cigarette smoke. 

She kicked her way out of the midst of 
the débris on the floor, a frown on her face, 
punched the button viciously, as if it were 
responsible for her troubles, set the room 
door ajar, and went back to the heap on 
the floor. When she heard the door pushed 
open, she turned crossly, to face a quiet 
little woman, inconspicuously dressed in 
dark blue, who stood looking around the 
untidy room from under the brim of an un- 
becoming hat. 

“ Are you Frances Grant?” she asked, 
and then added hastily: “ I’m Harry Emer- 
son’s wife.” 

As if a dark curtain had rolled down, the 
girl’s face hardened and darkened. She 
backed defensively against the dresser, her 
pretty, childish mouth set in sullen lines. 

“ Your name is Frances Grant, isn’t it?” 
asked Mary, patiently challenging the girl’s 
silence. 

Frances stirred then, and laughed. 

“Oh, yes!” she said flippantly. “It is 
to-day, but it won’t be after noon to-mor- 
row, unless the Lucy Stoners get to me be- 
fore the city clerk pronounces them fatal 
words. Mind if I smoke? I take it you 
don’t. Sit down—no, take that comfort- 
able one, and speak your piece. You’ve 
come to ask me to give up your husband, 
I suppose. I can forgive you for that sooner 
than for the hat you are wearing. Instead 
of calling on me, why don’t you get a new 
hat and vamp him yourself?” 

Mary Emerson laughed with quiet 
amusement. 

“It isn’t a question of hats with Harry,” 












































week. Then she crept quietly back to her . 
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she explained. ‘ You wouldn’t understand 
that, of course.” 

There was a flicker of surprised interest 
in Frances’s eyes. She left her position of 
defiance by the dresser, and came out in 
the middle of the room. Still staring, she 
squatted in a graceful little heap on the 
floor, among her tumbled dresses, and faced 
her visitor. 

“TI don’t get that line,” she admitted 
frankly. “It’s new to me. Why don’t you 
pull the good old one? You’ve come to 
ask me to give up your husband. Your 
best friend has told you — for your own 
good — that he has been playing around 
with a bobbed-haired vamp. You'll tell me 
that you have been a good and faithful 
wife to him, lo, these many years, and after 
you have shed a few bitter tears, you'll call 
me a hard name or two and talk about 
broken homes, and all that bunk. Well, 
let’s consider those tears shed and those 
hard names called, because I have already 
given up your husband, and that’s that! 
Now you can depart in peace, and I can 
get on with my packing.” 

“ But I don’t want you to give him up,” 
said Mary Emerson earnestly. “I came 
to ask you not to. Of course, if you are 
going to be married—tI didn’t quite under- 
stand that part—” 

She hesitated, and looked questioningly 
at the little figure on the floor. Frances 


- threw her cigarette across the room into 


the fireplace with an impatient gesture. 

“Here, Watson,” she said grimly, “ is 
something I can make nothing of!” She 
turned back to Mary with a sudden dis- 
trust in her eyes. ‘“ This doesn’t mean 
dirty work at the crossroads, involving di- 
vorce and a fair corespondent, does it?” 

Her eyes were gleaming bits of hardness 
now. Mary was frankly shocked. 

“ Divorce!” she echoed stiffly. ‘“ You 
mean between Harry and me? My dear, 
that’s impossible!” 

Frances stared for a minute, then 
shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“We're not getting anywhere.” Her 
voice was petulant. ‘‘ Well, I'll come clean. 
I don’t know what’s behind all this, but 
I’m willing to put my cards on the table. 
I’ve got a young man in Chicago. We 
rather messed things up, about one thing 
and another. He turned mid-Victorian on 
me, and couldn’t see my coming to New 
York alone to study and work. Being an 
independent young soul, I came, of course, 














and revenged myself by playing around a 
bit here and there. It’s old stuff, I know, 
but sometimes it’s still done even by the 
_newest of us well known young-generation- 
ers. I liked your husband. He is gay and 
witty, and rather adorable. When he start- 
ed to make love to me, I began to be bored, 
and the other night I told him I was 
through. I suppose I rubbed it in, rather.” 

She stopped, and looked curiously, out of 
the corner of her eye, at the impassive face 
of her visitor. Mary said nothing. 

“T told him, in effect, that he was too 
old to be playing the cake eater circuit. 
When he came back with statistics, and 
said he was only forty-five, I laughed. I 
suppo%e it was cruel, but it seemed to me 
that |. was coming to him.” 

Again she stole a covert look at Mary, 
and then went on hurriedly. 

“T wired to my young man in Chicago 
to come on and marry me before I changed 
my mind. I was lonesome for a good scrap 
with him, I guess. I didn’t want to hurt 
your husband, or you, either. No!” she 
added honestly. ‘“ That isn’t true. I 
didn’t care whether I hurt him or not, and 
I never thought of you. That’s my side of 
it. I’m not especially sorry or ashamed. 
Your husband, if you will pardon me, was 
easy prey.” 

“Ves,” said Mary quietly. 
always was.” 

There was frank bewilderment in the 
girl’s face now. “ Honestly,” she said, “I 
don’t understand you. For the love of 
Mike, what did you come to see me for?” 

“T came,” said Mary Emerson slowly, 
“ to ask you to take him back. I knew that 
something of what you have told me must 
have happened. I’ve always been afraid it 
would happen some day. Perhaps, if you 
would be so kind, you might take back the 
things you said to him that hurt him so. 
I’m not clever, and perhaps I can’t make 
you understand, but you have killed some- 
thing in Harry. You have taken away his 
belief in himself and in his youth, and he 
can’t live without it, my dear!” 

She paused while the girl on the floor 
regarded her with round, childish eyes. 
Frances Grant’s air of sophistication had 
slipped from her. She looked even young- 
er than she was. 

Mary’s words came more slowly when 
she spoke again. 

“Harry has always been like this—ro- 
mantic, I mean. Soon after I married him, 


** Ves—he 
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I realized that no woman could hold him 
for long. He always goes around, I sup- 
pose, with a dream in his heart of the per- 
fect woman he expects to find some day. 
It’s this dream you have killed, my dear, 
and he can’t live without it. Every time he 
sees a play, or goes to the movies, he sees 
himself as the hero— probably not con- 
sciously, but in some way that’s as much a 
part of himself as the color of his eyes. 
When he talks with a pretty woman, it’s 
the dream he’s after—not her, exactly. I 
don’t know whether I’m making you see 
what I mean. Perhaps all men are alike. 
I don’t know. When you laughed at him, 
when you told him he was old, you took 
away something that I can’t give back to 
him, my dear, although I love him and 
would die for him to-morrow.” 

Frances wriggled impatiently, and kicked 
at the pile of shoes on the floor. 

“You would die for him!” she said 
scornfully. “Well, he isn’t worth it. 
Where do you come in, in all this? Don’t 
you care at all?” 

It was some time before Mary answered, 
and then her voice was not as even as it 
had been. 

“TI cared, of course, at first —I cared 
terribly, my dear. The gossip hurt me, 
you know, and all that; but as the years 
went on, I saw that the big thing in my 
life would have to be my love for him, 
rather than his for me. Still, he loves me, 
too. I’m the background he has built his 
life against. I stand for the solid, lasting 


_things, you see. If he had married a wife 


who nagged, and made scenes, and tried to 
make him over, he might easily have be- 
come a very wicked man. Now he’s just 
a rather foolish one. You spoke about my 
hat when I came in.” 

Frances winced, and had the grace to 
look ashamed. 

“ T told you it wasn’t a question of hats, 
and it isn’t. I never was pretty, my dear, 
or vivid, like you; but even if I had been, 
I couldn’t have held him. No woman 
could. Still,” she added simply with a sort 
of pride, “‘ Harry would miss me if any- 
thing happened to me.” 

With a sudden movement’ Frances 
jumped up and threw her arms around 
— stocky waist, as she knelt before 

er. 

**-You’re a darned good sport,” she said 
huskily. “Il do anything you tell me to, 
short of throwing over my young man.” 
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“ That’s sweet of you, my dear,” said 
Mary. “I thought you might write him 
a letter, and tell him that you didn’t mean 
what you said. You might make it seem 
that you hadn’t been playing— oh, you 
know the sort of thing I mean—so that he 
could get his dream back again. You can 
think of what to say, can’t you?” she fin- 
ished wistfully. 

Frances got up and walked reflectively 
toward her typewriter. Ten minutes later 
she pulled a sheet from the machine and 
brought it over to Mary. 

“‘ Will it do?” she asked. 

With their arms around each other, the 
two women read together: 


Dear Man: 

Forgive me for the wild things I said to you. 
It was the pain that made me do it—the pain 
of knowing that it was all no use, and that we 
would have to give each other up. You have been 
splendid to me, but things could never change, 
and we could never build happiness on the un- 
happiness of others. I wanted to make you hate 
me, so I said things that I didn’t mean. I hardly 
remember now what they were. I have decided 
to marry a nice young man who has been in love 
with me for a long time. Believe me, dearest 
man, this is best for us both. Please forgive me, 
and forget. 


“ It’s a sweet letter,” said Mary, folding 
it up, “ and I don’t know how to thank you. 
Just one other thing—if you would put a 
special delivery stamp on it, and address 
it to the house, Ill mail it when I go out.” 

As she rummaged in her untidy desk for 
the requisite number of stamps, Frances 
stopped suddenly and asked: 

“ But why to the house? Why not to 
the office?” 

“ Because,” explained Mary, “it will 
come at breakfast time, and Harry will 
have to hide it from me. He does so love 
intrigue! It makes life more exciting, I 


suppose.” 
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Frances laughed a little sadly. 

“Woman,” she said, “I have already 
called you a darned good sport, but I’ll go 
a bit further. You’ve got the dove and the 
serpent backed off the map for meekness 
and wisdom. If ever,” she added slowly, 
“T get into trouble with my young man, 
and I can see from here that I will, it’s you 
Tl run for!” - 


THE next morning drab little Mrs. Em- 
erson was again regarding her husband 
speculatively over the breakfast table. She 
had come downstairs in time to see him 
thrust an opened letter hastily into his 
pocket. The gesture with which he did it, 
the way he stepped to the door and threw 
it open to look over the sun-flooded lawn, 
the carriage of his head—all these things 
told her that he was his own man again. 
The aura of youth was again about him, 
the fire in his eyes was dancing up once 
more, he was facing life again with his own 
gay confidence. 

“‘ Anything important in the mail, dear?” 
‘asked Mary placidly, as she poured the 
coffee. 

“ Nothing but bills and advertisements,” 
he answered joyously. 

As he took his coffee cup from her hand, 
he threw back his handsome head and 
breathed in the perfume of the roses, which 
blew in at the open window. He laughed 
boyishly. 

“Oh, Lord, Mary, it’s good to be alive 
on a day like this, isn’t it?” With one of 
his sudden, impetuous movements, he came 
to her side and dropped a kiss on her 
smooth brown hair. ‘“ You’re a good wife, 
Mary,” he said tenderly; “ but there’s a lot 
about living that you don’t understand.” 

“Yes,” said Mary calmly, “I suppose 
there is.” 





LONELINESS 


WELL have I known the loneliness of mountains, 
The loneliness of seas, 
The silent loneliness of pathless deserts, 


And jostling cities lonelier than these. 


Oh, I have known the loneliness of nighttime, 
The loneliness of dawn, 


But naught so lonely as an empty dwelling 
With love forever from its doorway gone! 


Ross Hamilton 
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A SKEPTIC VENTURES INTO THE WORLD OF THE OCCULT, 
WITH UNPLEASANT RESULTS 


By William Garrett 


is called a hard - headed business 

man. If you attempted to theorize 
with him, he would roll his cigar to the 
other side of his mouth and say: 

“ Prove it.” 

- His keen, practical mind and great busi- 
ness capacity had raised him to his present 
high position in the world of commerce; 
but it was unfortunate that, when success 
and wealth had rewarded his industry and 
tenacity, he should have married a wife 
whose nature could never be in sympathy 
with his. Rosa Ledingham was fifteen 
years younger than her husband, and of an 
appealing beauty. He loved her dearly, 
and when she began to manifest interest in 
occult problems, and to dabble in spiritual- 
ism, he merely scoffed at her in a good- 
humored way. 

Inwardly resentful of her husband’s 
skepticism, and contemptuous of his prac- 
tical views, she nevertheless kept up the 
appearance of loving him—in the hope, 
perhaps, that his rigid matter-of-factness 
might be modified. She strove to interest 
him in the séances and lectures that she 
attended. She entertained prominent peo- 
ple who were interested in the occult; but 
still her husband laughed at her as one 
laughs at the whims of a child. 

One evening in early spring Edward 
Ledingham sat in his smoking room with 
Mark Decker, his business partner, and 
Harold Vane, a young fellow whom he had 
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frequently helped in a business way, and 


who was a frequent visitor to his house. 
From the drawing-room, across the hall, the 
three men could hear the buzz of conver- 
sation and the occasional clapping of hands. 
Mrs. Ledingham was holding what she 
termed a materialization séance. A dark- 
eyed Arab named Abdul Mohanna, who 


claimed to be a religious ascetic, was giving 
an exhibition of his mysterious power over 
natural phenomena. - 

“The thing makes me sick!” said 
Ledingham, leaning ‘back in his chair. 
“ This Mohanna fellow is nothing but a 
second-rate conjurer.” 

“Some of his tricks weren’t bad, all the 
same,” Decker remarked. 

Ledingham selected a cigarette and light- 
ed it. A burst of applause came from the 
drawing-room. 

“T admit the fellow’s clever,” he said to 
Decker. ‘‘ Making those flowers grow up 
out of a seemingly empty pot was distinctly 
good, and so was the materializing of that 
little snake; but his tricks are old. They’ve 
been done thousands of times!” 

“Tve heard that these Indian beggars 
can hypnotize their audience,” said Vane. 
“ Perhaps that’s how this Mohanna works 
it, for he doesn’t seem to have much in the 
way of apparatus.” 

“ Surely you’re not getting tainted with 
this occult rubbish, Harold?” said Leding- 
ham. “TI reckon you’ve too much common 
sense, unless Rosa has been using her in- 
fluence to ‘ spiritualize ’ you.” 

The young man flushed slightly. 

“ Of course not!” he replied. . “I don’t 
believe that this fellow has any super- 
natural powers. Still, to give him his due, 
he does some remarkable things. I wish 
we had waited to the end.” 

“So do I,” Decker agreed. ‘“ We might 
have seen something even better. Besides, 
I think there’s something in what Vane says 
about hypnotism.” 

“ Well, I don’t,” Ledingham declared. 
“ Hypnotism, so-called, might work upon 
a hysterical or weak-willed person, but I’m: 
certain no one could hypnotize me.” 

The others laughed. 
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“T’m quite sure no one could,” said 
Decker. ‘“ You’re too obstinate.” 

“ And, as I’ve said already,” Ledingham 
went on, “I’m getting sick of this spir- 
itualistic nonsense. My house is being 
turned into a kind of music hall.” 

Rosa Ledingham came into the room. 

“The séance is over,” she said. “ It 
was marvelous! He is just going now, Ed- 
ward, so I think you men should come back 
to the drawing-room.” 

Ledingham rose. He looked angry. 

“Look here, Rosa!” he said loudly. 
“I’ve had about enough of this silly fad. 
I don’t know how much you paid this dirty 
Parsee, or whatever he is, for his imposture, 
but the whole thing’s a rank swindle. The 
house is simply becoming a second-class 
conjuring den. I don’t mind you having 
these senseless ideas, if you keep thém 
within bounds, but when it comes to inviting 
orientals—” 

“ Let us go into the drawing-room,” in- 
terrupted his wife. 

Her face was white. She had never heard 
her husband break out thus—and before 
others, too! 

She stepped into the hall, and the men 
followed in silence. In the hall, just over 
the threshold, there stood a dark, muffled 
figure. 

“The wise man speaks the truth as he 
knows it,” murmured the soft voice of the 
Arab; “ but he does not know all the truth. 
Some day, perhaps, he may know it.” 

Before Ledingham could recover from 
his astonishment, the figure glided to the 
door and vanished. 

For the remainder of the evening rela- 
tions between the host and the hostess were 
a little strained. The guests, accustomed 
to Ledingham’s bluff good humor, could not 
fail to observe that he was deeply per- 
turbed. He remained moody and aloof 
while the wonderful performance of the 
Arab was eagerly discussed. 

Harold Vane, who seemed sorry for Rosa, 
sat close to her, listening sympathetically 
to her exposition of the phenomena pro- 
duced by the ascetic. 

“Tt isn’t a question of hypnotism,” she 
explained, “ although he certainly has hyp- 
notic powers. He actually materialized the 
objects that he produced. By sheer will he 
created matter!” 

When the guests had gone, Ledingham 
and his wife had their first overt quarrel. 
Once more she tried to explain her theories, 
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but he angrily refused to allow her right to 
entertain what he termed hysterical notions. 









He upbraided her for making a fool of her- 
self and him, and finally forbade her to 
hold any more spiritualist conventions in his 
house. 

“Go to séances outside if you will,” he 
said, “‘ but don’t bother me with them. 
You have made a fool of me in my own 
house!” 

“ And you have insulted me before your 
guests!” she cried. “I didn’t think you 
would be so cruel as to talk as you did 
before others It was humiliating!” 

And she went wearily to bed without 
bidding him good night. 


Il 


LEDINGHAM spent a sleepless night think- 
ing things over. He loved his wife, and he 
realized that he had hurt her deeply. He 
was a just man, however, and his love could 
not blind him to the fact that his wife’s 
absorption -in matters occult had rendered 
her neglectful of him and unsympathetic 
toward his practical way of thinking. At 
the same time, he felt that he had been 
a little hasty in his conduct, and he deter- 
mined to make amends. 

In the morning, before he set out to 
business, he humbly asked her pardon, and 
was duly forgiven. 

“ Still, I won’t admit,” he said laughing- 
ly, as he kissed her good-by, “ that the 
fellow’s performance was anything else than 
a bag of clever tricks.” 

On his way down town he kept wonder- 
ing what gift he could make to Rosa by 
way of reparation for his conduct. He 
recollected her fine collection of carved 
ivories, which included specimens of ex- 
quisite oriental workmanship picked up in 
Constantinople, Egypt, and India, and her 
particular passion for small effigies of 
Buddha. Suddenly he thought of a curio 
shop whose window had once attracted his 
attention. It was situated on the East Side, 
in a district of queer eating-houses and 
secondhand bookshops. Acting on an im- 
pulse, he hailed a taxicab and drove thither. 

He paused before the window, which 
seemed more like Bagdad than New York, 
and marveled at the variety and the fine 
workmanship of the objects displayed. 
When he entered the shop, he found him- 
self in a large, dimly lighted room, which 
smelled mustily. A tall figure stood be- 
hind the counter. 

















With a start, Ledingham recognized the 
man’s features. He was Abdul Mohanna. 
His appearance was somehow sinister, with 
his dark eyes gleaming brightly, and his 
lips parted in a strange smile which dis- 
played his strong, white teeth. 

“You here!” exclaimed Ledingham, in 
surprise. 

“Good morning, sir,” said the Arab. 
“ How can I serve you?” 

Ledingham’s first impulse was to leave 
the place at once. Then he pulled himself 
together. It was a queer coincidence, of 
course, but he had come for an ivory, and 
an ivory he would get. 

“ T want to look at some carved ivories,” 
he said. “Have you any figures of 
Buddha?” 

“Certainly,” said the other. “I can 
show you some wonderful ivories—the 
finest collection in New York.” 

The Arab produced a number of little 
figures and trinkets, and deftly arranged 
them on the counter. 
a connoisseur, but he knew enough to ap- 
preciate the exquisite modeling of some of 
the pieces. After some scrutiny he chose a 
small figure of Buddha. 

“ How much?” he asked. 

“That is a marvelous piece,” said the 
Arab. ‘Even I, who am a follower of 
the Prophet, say so; but, because I have 
the honor to be acquainted with your 
charming wife, and because last night I was 
your guest, you may have it for a hundred 
dollars.” 

Ledingham resented the man’s tone, and 
checked an angry word with difficulty. 

“‘T will take it,” he said, producing his 
check book. 

“One moment!” said the Arab. As he 
spoke, he carefully placed on the counter 
what appeared to be a large book bound in 
red leather, much discolored. “ Last night 
the wise man of business did not believe,” 
he went on. “To-day I will show him the 
truth. I have here a wonderful book—very 
old.” 

He indicated the book upon the counter. 

“TI don’t want to see any more of your 
tricks,” said Ledingham crossly. “ I haven’t 
the time to waste.” 

“It is no trick,” said the imperturbable 
Arab. “ Behold!” 

He opened the book, and Ledingham saw 
a blank page, grayish in color. Curiosity 
held him dumb. 

“This is a very ancient phenakistoscope, 
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or motion picture book,” continued the 


Arab. “If you will simply repeat the 
name of any place you would like to view, 
behold, you will see it in the book.” 

“ Rubbish!” Ledingham exclaimed. 

“Let the wise man say the name of a 
place,” calmly repeated Mohanna. 

Impelled, against his will, by the same 

nameless power, Ledingham thought of 
Paris, where he and his wife had been the 
previous autumn. Before he could control 
himself, the word left his lips. 

Immediately a misty film seemed to 

spread across the gray page. Then it 
cleared away, and Ledingham saw, pictured 
with the remarkable clearness of the mod- 
ern cinematograph, the long vista of the 
Champs Elysées stretching to the Arc de 
Triomphe. The sidewalks were thronged 
with well dressed pedestrians, and taxicabs 
and private automobiles sped up and down. 

For perhaps two or three minutes the 
moving picture remained, then it clouded 
over and faded, and Ledingham found him- 
self staring at the blank gray page. 

“Ts it not wonderful?” asked the soft 
oriental voice. 

“T confess I don’t understand it,” said 
the business man dazedly. 

“ Let the wise man try again.” 

Ledingham turned toward the book and 
uttered the word— 

“ Atlantic City.” 

In a moment he was gazing at a picture 
of the board walk. There was brilliant 
afternoon sunshine and a stiff breeze, to 
judge from the way in which skirts and 
coats were blowing about. Ledingham 
could scarcely repress a chuckle as he saw 
an old gentleman’s hat blown off and car- 
ried, rolling and bounding, among the crowd 
of promenaders. A man wearing a light 
gray overcoat was leaning against the rail 
and looking at the sea. Then he turned 
round and walked forward, toward the 
foreground of the picture, bulking larger 
and larger, as in the cinematograph. 

“ Why, it’s old Craddock!” exclaimed 
Ledingham, in amazement. 

Craddock lived a few doors from him in 
town, and Ledingham happened to know 
that he was paying his annual spring visit 
to the seaside. 

“Tt’s extraordinary!” said Ledingham, 
when the picture had faded. 

He tried other places, and saw in turn 
Edinburgh, the Canadian Rockies, and 
even things he had never seen before, ex- 
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cept perhaps in pictures, such as the 
Pyramids of Gizeh and the Taj Mahal. 

“Tf you are satisfied, you may have the 
book,” said Abdul Mohanna, at length. 
_ “You will give it me?” 

“T will sell it to you for five hundred 
dollars.” 

Ledingham considered. 

“ The whole thing is probably a fraud,” 
said he. ‘ How do I know it will work?” 

“ As you wish,” answered the Arab, and 
reached out a skinny hand for the book. 

Producing his fountain pen, Ledingham 
rapidly scribbled out a check for six hun- 
dred dollars. 

“This is for the ivory and the book,” 
he said. “I don’t know why I’m buying 
the damned thing, for I’m certain it’s a 
swindle.” 

The oriental bowed low as he pocketed 
the check. 

“ The man of business will gain much ex- 
perience,” he said, with an ironical note in 
his voice; “and experience is the great 
teacher.” 

III 


A MINUTE later Ledingham was on his 
way to his office, with the ivory in his 
pocket and the book under his arm. Out- 
side, in the fresh spring sunshine, he felt 
that he had been a fool, and had difficulty 
in resisting the temptation to return to the 
curio shop and demand his money back, 
in exchange for the book. That he had 
been the victim of a clever fraud he did 
not for a moment doubt, and angrily he 
cursed the weakness that had led him to 
dally in the Arab’s shop. 

He spent the morning plunged in corre- 
spondence. In the afternoon, however, he 
felt strangely restless and disinclined for 
work. He kept picturing the dark figure 
and bright eyes of Abdul Mohanna, as he 
had seen him in the dim light of the shop. 
Again and again he seemed to hear the 
placid oriental voice: 

“The man of business will gain much 
experience, and experience is the great 
teacher.” 

Again he went over the strange adven- 
ture of the morning, striving to collect his 
thoughts. He was almost inclined to be- 
lieve that he had been dreaming; but there 
lay the book upon the table, a concrete 
fact. 

He stared at it, and a new idea struck 
him. If he could see old Craddock at the 
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seaside, and observe his movements, he 
could also follow what anybody was doing 
at any given moment. What a power the 
book would be to its owner! What an 
entertainment —if only it worked! But 
would it work? 

He opened the book, and demanded a 
view of his outer office. 

Immediately the picture formed itself. 
He could see the office boy sitting near the 
door, reading a cheap illustrated newspaper. 
From time to time the boy skinned the 
paper off a caramel, and, rolling it into a 
pellet, flicked it at the bald head of the 
oldest clerk, who sat bent over his desk. 

In the corner, at the typist’s table, sat 
Miss Smithson. Her hands rested idly in 
her lap, and she was obviously carrying on 
a flirtation with a good-looking young clerk 
who sat at the table beside her. The other 
typist was absent. The cashier and the 
two remaining clerks appeared to be work- 
ing. The picture faded. 

“Damn it!” muttered Ledingham. 
“That office boy’ll get the sack! And as 
for that girl—but let’s see what old Deck- 
er’s doing.” 

He stared at the book, and a picture 
again resolved itself. He saw his partner 
seated in his private room, apparently dic- 
tating letters to Miss Wray, the second 
typist. Suddenly Decker rose, stepped 
over to where the girl sat, passed his arm 
around her neck, and, raising her chin, 
kissed her upon the mouth. The girl 
smiled in response. 

The picture disappeared. 

“By Heaven!” Ledingham thought. 
“This is awful. He'll ruin the business— 
and he’s a married man, too!” 

Ledingham had a strict sense of the pro- 
prieties. For a moment he felt an impulse 
to rush out into the office,- to accuse his 
employees of trifling, to expose Decker’s 
conduct, and to demand explanations. 
Then it struck him that he might be ac- 
cused of prying into the business of others, 
or they might deny everything and call him 
insane. How was he to know that the book 
would act upon others as upon him? He 
felt miserable. 

“ T think I'll go home and tell Rosa about 
it,” he said. ‘I wonder what she’s doing 
just now!” 

At once he became aware of another pic- 
ture forming. He saw with the utmost 
clearness the comfortable sitting room of 
Harold Vane’s flat. The afternoon sun- 
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shine was streaming in through the window, 
which was open, for he could see the cur- 
tains moving in a current of air, and Harold 
Vane stood looking out. Then he turned 
and sat down by the fire, his expression 
bright and expectant. 

A moment later the door opened and 
Rosa Ledingham entered, looking radiant 
in her new summer furs. Vane advanced 
eagerly to meet her, and, catching both her 
hands in his, stooped and kissed her upon 
the mouth. She smiled at him tenderly. 
They sat down by the fire, he at her feet, 
and her slender hand wandered through his 
curly hair. She seemed to be explaining 
something to him, and his face wore a trou- 
bled !ook. 

At length he rose, and, standing on the 
hearthrug, spoke to her, gesticulating 
slowly with his right hand. Suddenly she 
plucked from her breast a beautiful red 
rose, which Ledingham remembered having 
seen her wearing in the morning, and held 
it up. Harold Vane took it, smiled, and 
put it to his lips. Then, laying it upon 
the mantelpiece behind him, he bent down 
and caught her up in his arms. 

The picture vanished. 

Ledingham sat for some minutes, his 
fists clenched, an agony of doubt gripping 
at his soul. Then a great light broke on 
his understanding. 

““ My God!” he exclaimed. ‘ The beg- 
gar has hypnotized me. He makes me see 
all sorts of pictures which he has conjured 
up by some trick. The scoundrel! I was 
a fool to disbelieve in hypnotic power — a 
damned fool! Still, I must make certain— 
absolutely certain!” 

He passed through his office, intimating 
that he would not return that day. The 
office boy was laboriously filing letters, the 
clerks were all intent upon their work, and 
the machines of Miss Smithson and Miss 
Wray clicked furiously. 


IV 


_ Harr an hour later he entered Vane’s 
sitting room. He found the young man 
alone, seated near the window, reading. 
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“ Ledingham!” exclaimed Vane, in ob- 
vious surprise. ‘“ Come in, sir. I’m de- 
lighted to see you!” 

Ledingham stood near the door, and did 
not respond to Vane’s cordial greeting: His 
face looked anxious, and his manner was 
nervous. 

“ Not at your office this afternoon?” he 
asked. 

The younger man laughed—a trifle un- 
easily, it seemed. 

“ Just got back from it,” he answered. 
“ Finished my work early. Won’t you sit 
down?” 

“ T’ve something to say first.” 

Ledingham told him of his visit to the 
curio shop, and showed him the strange 
book. 

“That’s mighty queer,” said Vane. 
“ Let’s have a shot at the thing.” 

“No, wait a little,” said Ledingham. 
“‘ By the way, has Rosa been here to-day?” 

The other man’s start was so slight that 
Rosa’s husband failed to notice it. 

“Why, no,” Vane replied. “ She’s never 
been here except three weeks ago, when you 
and she came to dinner.” 

Then Ledingham told him of the picture 
he had seen. Vane sat still and listened with 
wide eyes. Ledingham searched his face 
for any sign of confusion, but found none. 
He heaved a sigh of thankfulness. 

“ Of course, I’ve been hypnotized,” he 
said, warming his hands at the fire. “I 
confess that I’ve been a fool. I'll go so 
far as to admit that this Mohanna fellow 
may have hypnotized his audience last 
night into believing that the things they 
saw were real.” 

Vane came over from the window. 

“ Just what I remarked last night,” he 
said. “Only, of course, you don’t believe 
in his power to materialize?” 

Suddenly he went white to the lips. In 
his quivering face and panic-stricken eyes 
Ledingham read his guilt. 

Following the direction of the younger 
man’s gaze, he looked along the mantel- 
piece. Beside the little ormolu clock lay 
a big red rose. 
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S the clergyman’s car chugged its way 
toward the village, his thoughts see- 
sawed uneasily between Richard 

Sells and Dorcas. He was moved anew to 
admiration by the fact that Richard had 
found courage to resist the appeal of the 
girl’s voice. There was heroism in this— 
heroism that would remain untrumpeted. 

He was marshaling a little army of 
soothing and congratulatory phrases as he 
let himself into his house and hurried up 
the stairs. He found Richard pacing the 
floor of the spare room, a figure at once 
grotesque and tragic—coatless, disheveled, 
with tufts of dark hair barbing the band- 
ages that wound his head. He swung 
. about on the clergyman and fixed him with 
a hot glare. 

“ Well, well!” 

“It’s all right, boy—she’s safely home, 
asleep.” 

“ Asleep!” echoed Richard, and turned 
away. 

Mr. Beckwith regarded him pityingly. 

“ You—you heard?” 

Richard nodded. For the first time the 
little clergyman’s eyes took in the signifi- 
cance of those hastily donned clothes, the 
rumpled and abandoned bed. 

“You heard,” he repeated gently, “ and 
yet you kept faith. You'll have your re- 
ward, my boy!” 

“ Reward, bosh! I kept faith, as you 
call it, for her sake,” Richard countered de- 
fiantly, “‘ and for no other reason, you may 
be sure! Your pussy footing cant, your 
smug talk of right and wrong, didn’t influ- 
ence me any more than it did her! You 
had to make me out a cad—” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ But you did!” 
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“T appealed to her love for you, since 
she was impervious to anything else.” The 
clergyman’s smile was forced. “If you 
shared her views, why didn’t you come 
down and take her at her word?” 

Richard’s clenched hands flung out in a 
hopeless gesture. 

“I was near it—you don’t know how 
near; but I didn’t do it, because I love her 
—because my love is greater than my de- 
sire. I was afraid she was too young to 
understand what she was saying, and I 
couldn’t take advantage of her youth and 
innocence.” 

“ Excellent reasons!” the minister said 
dryly. “A nice modern cloak to conceal 
the facts!” 

“Which are—” 

“That we cannot break the law without 
paying the price. You know, and I know, 
that you don’t want the woman you love 
to pay that price.” 

“You're right,” Richard flared. “I 
didn’t take her at her word because I knew 
what life could do to her. I wasn’t afraid 
for myself, but I was afraid of what the 
followers of your own code would do to 
her.” 

The clergyman’s scrupulously preserved 
patience began to show signs of crumbling 
at last. He spoke slowly to conceal his 
irritation and the sense of crowding futility 
that assailed him. 

“ Well, at any rate, you did keep faith. 
Let’s not question your motives. Dorcas 
is home again. Her father shall be made 
to understand the situation, and youth is 
resilient. That should be a comfort to 
you.” 

“A comfort!” Richard laughed. “ Yes 
—you would say that!” 

The little clergyman’s nerves seemed to 
be growing more and more brittle. 
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“ Yes, I would,” he said. “I have lived 
long enough to give pain its true valuation. 
Youth is inclined to overestimate its grief. 
I’ve lived long enough to know that you 
will find compensation in the future; and 
the greatest compensation you will have 
will be the memory of your sacrifice.” 

But Richard had been tortured out of 
his self-control. The clergyman’s gentle 
benignity was salt on his raw wounds. He 
sank down on the bed and buried his face 
in his cupped hands. 

“ Oh, it’s easy for you to talk! You're 
used to juggling with human souls, throw- 
ing them the sop of religion to keep them 
in order. It’s easy for you to talk about 
compensation and comfort. How could 
you know what we are suffering?” 

“T think I do, my boy.” 

Richard moved his shoulders with a ges- 
ture of despair. 

“ How could you know?” he groaned. 

The minister’s nerves caught fire. 

“T expect, like all young people, you 
think yours is an isolated case,” he ob- 
served with gentle irony; “ but sorrow is 
not so impartial, my friend.” 

Richard glanced up, dragged out of his 
wretched preoccupation by a compelling 
undertone beneath the words. 

“ Do you think I would venture to pre- 
scribe for a malady of which I knew noth- 
ing?” Mr. Beckwith asked unsteadily. 
“Do you think that because I have passed 
my years in this serene little place, I must 
have been immune? Do you think I live 
a lonely life because I choose to do so, my 
friend?” 

He shook his head gently. Only the 
convulsive movement of his hands betrayed 
his agitation. 

‘“‘T am an old man living alone,” he went 
on. ‘ When I die, my name dies with me. 
Had you thought of that, and did you think 
it was because I was incapable of human 
emotions? Do you think my church takes 
the place of the family I might have had?” 

Richard was gazing up at him haggard- 
ly. For the first time he saw the little man 
as an individual, instead of a nebulous fac- 
tor of his own disenchantment. 

“ You—you, too?” he said wonderingly. 

“T should have been an anomaly, a 
freak, if I had been overlooked. When I 
talk to you of sacrifice, and promise you 
compensation, I’m not prescribing medicine 
for you that I haven’t been forced to take 
myself.” He strolled to the bureau and 
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moved a pin tray with careful accuracy. 
“I know what I’m talking about, you see. 
I once loved Dorcas’s mother.” 

The words played a nostalgic tune in the 
silence, lending the clergyman’s face a 
faint glow. After a moment he took them 
up again with wistful reminiscence. 

“TI loved her, and I believed that she 
loved me—until Peter Stayton’s ship rode 
into port one fine morning.” He sighed 
gently. “I married them. It was my first 
matriage ceremony—and the most difficult 
one I ever performed.” 

He tucked his hands together behind his 
back. He might have forgotten Richard’s 
presence, so remote were his brooding 
thoughts. “Well, they were happy. I 
found my first bit of comfort in that. Pete 
was a fine man. They made a handsome 
pair—I had to admit that, though it cost 
me a pang, I can tell you! You can un- 
derstand that I was pretty sorry for my- 
self. I thought life had treated me shab- 
bily indeed.” 

He turned and smiled dimly across at 
Richard, whose eyes were fixed upon him 
incredulously. 

“ That—that happened to you?” 

“ Just as I’m telling it, my boy; but 
you'll notice that I am here to tell it—that 
I survived. Not that it was easy, for it 
has never been that. It might have been 
easier if I had run away from it—from her. 
I might have had another parish — there 
were plenty of opportunities; but I was 
needed here, and partly, I suppose, she kept 
me here.” 

His plump fingers came together tip to 
tip, and he regarded them reflectively. 

“‘T had to preach endurance and charity 
and self-denial and hope to my congrega- 
tion, when all those words were so many’ 
mockeries to me, and when I wasn’t fit— 
spiritually—to preach to any one.” He 
was smiling grimly now. “Sunday after 
Sunday I’ve stood in my pulpit, looking 
down at all those good, attentive faces 
raised to mine—and seeing only Pete Stay- 
ton sitting there with the woman I loved 
and coveted. Yes, I coveted her! I want- 
ed her, as any man wants the woman he 
loves. I admitted it to myself then, just 
as I admit it now to you. The more I 
coveted her, the louder I preached, and 
my congregation never knew that I was 
preaching all those sermons to myself; but 
that was about the size of it, you see, and 
eventually they began to take effect.” 


















“ And you had to stay near her, and yet 
not have her!” said Richard. 

“That,” replied the clergyman, and 
there was a latent note of triumph in his 
voice, “ grew to be one of my compensa- 
tions. The next best thing to having her 
myself was to know that she was happy 
with some one else. I used to watch over 
her, waiting for the first sign of unhappi- 
ness in her eyes; but it never came. I sup- 
pose she had guessed how I felt. Women 
know these things somehow. At any rate, 
she was kind to me, and in some ways she 
depended on me; so, as I said, I found my 
compensation.” 

Richard got up slowly and went across 
to the clergyman. Half mad with grief, 
the confession had sobered him as nothing 
else would have done. 

“Mr. Beckwith, I’ve been an ungrateful, 
egotistical fool. I hope you'll forgive me. 
I hope you won’t think too badly of me—” 

His voice faltered. The other man filled 
the embarrassed hiatus with a reassuring 
laugh. 

“Qh, come, come! There’s nothing for 
me to forgive. I simply told you about 
myself because I thought it might help.” 
He grinned and patted Richard’s arm. 
‘“‘ Misery loves company, you know. We’re 
all inclined to think that our particular sor- 
row is worse than the other fellow’s. I was 
no exception to the rule, you may be sure; 
but fate is pretty impartial. She hands out 
her crosses without showing any favoritism. 
It’s the way we carry them, not their 
weight, that gives us any eminence.” 


“Then you’ve achieved your eminence,” 


Richard said. ‘“ You’ve made me feel 
pretty small!” 

But the minister clucked his tongue and 
wagged his head in protest. 

‘Small, nonsense! You’re young, that’s 
all—still young enough to rebel.” 

“And you—have you eeased to rebel, 
now that you’re no longer young?” 

The clergyman’s eyes were misty as he 
shook his head. 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps, even now, I 
have my lapses, and find myself railing 
against the mysteries of life; but I’m not 
violent any more. You see ”’—he smiled 
wistfully—“ I have a good deal of respect 
for the Omnipotent Wisdom behind all 
these things. I’m still inclined to think 
that some good comes of everything, that 
all these things are part of a mighty plan 
which we aren’t able to understand—as 
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yet. Grief, in my estimation, is to life what 
the rain is to the seeds in the fields. It 
helps us grow.” 

There was awe in Richard’s eyes as they 
clung to the clergyman’s. There was noth- 
ing heroic in that spare figure garbed in its 
unpretentious serge, which was slightly thin 
about the knees and elbows and unmistak- 
ably frayed about the cuffs. There was no 
suggestion of erudition in Mr. Beckwith’s 
manner, and the echo of his religious ex- 
hortations did not extend far beyond the 
old stone church next,door. Yet Richard 
was aware suddenly of a quality of great- 
ness in the little man, of an exhaustless tol- 
erance for human frailties, of an infinitude 
of charity and love. He saw suddenly why 
the little stone church outstripped its com- 
petitors in point of membership. 

“* You—you’ve been a real help to me,” 
he stammered.. ‘ Not that I’m reconciled; 
but I apologize. I had no intention of 
venting my spleen on you.” 

His manifest humility distressed the lit- 
tle clergyman. 

“ Apologize? Bosh! As to your being 
reconciled, of course you’re not reconciled. 
How many of us are? But you'll pull 
through, and I congratulate you, my boy!” 

He took Richard’s hand warmly, and 
hurried on to forestall any further protes- 
tations of gratitude. 

“T took the child home, but Pete wasn’t 


around. Neither was the old lady. I saw | 


that the poor girl was almost dead for want 
of sleep, so I made her lie down, and in two 
minutes she was in dreamland. She’s sleep- 
ing still, I hope—#in the tower. That’s 
where she wanted to be, it seems.” 

“Tn the tower!” Richard echoed. “ And 
—and her father?” 

“‘ Never showed up, though I waited for 
him. Then I got a bit worried about you, 
and ran up here. I must go back. I want 
to get hold of Pete before he sees her, so 
that there’ll be no more hard words to 
bury.” 

“Youre going down there now?” 

“‘Yes—now that I see youre still all 
right. Oh, we'll get this thing straightened 
out!” He strode up and down the room, 
working himself into quite a little passion 
of energy. ‘ What you’d better do is to 
hop back in that bed. Oh, I know you’re 
not sick ”—as Richard made a gesture of 
protest—“ but it won’t do you any harm, 
and it ‘ll help to keep your presence here 
sub rosa.” 
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Richard threw himself on the bed, yield- 
ing to the same hopeless apathy that had 
taken possession of the girl. He realized 
that only now had he ceased to combat the 
overwhelming forces arrayed against him. 
It was only now that he admitted to him- 
self that Dorcas had indeed gone out of 
his life. ‘True, he had given her up; but 
still, unconsciously, he had nursed a blind, 
unreasoning hope. He could see now just 
how blind, how unreasoning, it had been. 

The clergyman followed him to the bed, 
and beamed encouragingly upon him. 

“It’s not easy, my boy, but you'll get 
your reward.” 

“ You can say that,” Richard mused. 

“ Yes—I can say it!” declared the min- 
ister, with a touch of aggressiveness. 

Downstairs he scurried about, rallying 
Mrs. Mills on the inferior quality of her 
morning rolls. 

“You notice our guest scorned them!” 
he taunted roguishly. 

She told him, reproachfully, that there 
was to be roast beef for dinner. 

“ That poor young man looks as if a lit- 
tle red meat wouldn’t do him any harm,” 
she added. 


“ And it won’t,” Mr. Beckwith agreed; 
“especially if he eats as much for dinner 


as he did for breakfast. If you happen to 
think of it, you might just run across to 
old Nan Segew’s with a slice of the roast 
beef—and a potato, if there happens to be 
an extra one.” 

Mrs. Mills impaled him with a reproving 
glance, which found and exposed the un- 
derlying guile beneath that suggestion. 

“As if you didn’t know she’d go and 
save it for that worthless son of hers! 
Goodness knows where he’d get anything 
to eat, if it weren’t for the things you pre- 
tend to send over to his mother! That’s 
where all the food I take to her goes.’’, 

“No!” Mr. Beckwith was incredulous. 


“Well, perhaps he leaves the bones for her , 


to pick, eh? Still”—he went briskly to 
the door, and smiled sheepishly over his 
shoulder—“ if you do happen to remember 
—and if it isn’t too much bother—” _ 

“Too much bother! Well, when you 
put it that way—” 

He left her, chuckling to himself, secure 
in the knowledge that old Nan and her 
ne’er-do-well son would dine sumptuously 
on roast beef and browned potatoes. 

Coming out of his study, five minutes 
later, hat in hand, he espied old Peter Stay- 


ton clumping purposefully up the porch 
steps. He hurried to open the door. 

“Well, of all things! Just the man I 
was looking for! Come in, Pete, come in!” 

He wondered, as he spoke, whether Rich- 
ard’s door was still open, and whether Pe-. 
ter’s gruff “How be ye, parson?” had 
found its way up the stairs. As he followed 
his caller into the neat parlor, there was a 
creeping fear in his heart—fear born of the 
sea captain’s unusual garb and of the por- 
tentous solemnity of the worn old face. 

“‘T was coming down to have a chat with 
you,” the clergyman said. “I was just 
starting, as a matter of fact. Suppose you 
let me drive you back?” 

Peter shook his head. 

“ No need of goin’ back. Glad I saved 
ye the trip.” 

He sat down gingerly on the edge of a 


‘straight chair, his hat dangling from his 


lumpy fingers. 

“Well, it happens that you did save me 
the trip,” the clergyman said—wishing fer- 
vently that it had been otherwise, for it 
would have been better to say what he had 
to say out of hearing of those acutely sen- 
sitized ears upstairs. 

He brought a chair close to Peter’s, sat 
down, and cleared his throat; but the sea 
captain spoke first. 

“Tm jest on my way to town—got to 
make that New York train; but I wanted 
to see ye a minute before I went.” 

“To New York!” the minister echoed. 
“ But what on earth—” 

“To New York,” repeated Peter a little 
fiercely. ‘“ Before I go, I want to find out 
somethin’ about—well, weddin’s. How—” 

“ Weddings!” 

* Ye know ”—the old man was fumbling - 
for words, twisting his hat around and 
around—“ what I mean is, when ye marry 
a couple, ye make a sort of record of it in 
the—the log, don’t ye?” 

“We file a record of the marriage, of 
course; but—” 

“ Then that’s what ye did about—about 
that one the other night—about Dorie’s an’ 
his. Ye filed that one, did ye?” 

“No, Pete, I hadn’t come to that.” 

“Then don’t bother about dcin’ it, par- 
son.” Peter got up slowly, twirling his hat. 
“ Jest don’t bother about makin’ any record 
of that one—see?” 

The clergyman also rose. 

“ Sit-down, Pete. You’re not going yet. 
You haven’t seen Dorcas?” 
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“ Oh, I’ll see her soon enough!” replied 
her father. 

“Then you don’t know where she is?” 

Peter’s eyes narrowed. 

“‘T guess she won’t be hard to find!” he 
said. 

- He took a long stride toward the door, 
but the clergyman was beside him, laying 
peremptory fingers on the gray coat sleeve. 

“You're right — she isn’t going to be 
hard to find; but I’m afraid you’re on the 
wrong scent. Sit down, I tell you! I’ve 
something to say to you.” 

Peter halted, but he looked down at the 
little man ominously. 

“Sorry, parson—I got to make that 
train.” 

“ And I say you're not going until you’ve 
heard me out!” The sunken, blood-thread- 
ed eyes of the sea captain met the deter- 
mined glint in the clergyman’s eyes. “ Sit 
down and listen to me.” 

“T tell ye—” 

“You don’t have to tell me anything, 
Peter Stayton. I’m going to tell you a few 
things. Maybe you think it was an over- 
sight on my part that I filed no record of 
that marriage.” 

Peter took in the significance of that 
slowly. 

“ We-ell, warn’t it?” 

“ No! ” 

“ Then ”—Peter’s fists came together in 
the crown of the hat they crushed—“ then 
ye knew it warn’t legal?” 

The minister’s eyes were steady. He 
lowered his voice. 

“A forced marriage is never legal, 
Pete!” 

“ Forced! Then ye knew—” 

“That’s something you failed to take 
into consideration when you made such ex- 
cellent use of your revolver!” 

The disintegration of the old sea cap- 
tain’s self-command was like the swift 
demolition of some great structure. 

“ Ye know that?” 

“‘T know you forced those young people 
into marriage.” 

“ Oh, ye do, do ye?” Wrath had robbed 
him of his voice, and the words were 
scarcely audible. ‘ Then mebbe ye know 
why I forced ’em?” 

‘“‘T know you gave credence to the word 
of a half mad old woman.” 

“She told the truth, fer once!” 

“¢ The mouth of fools poureth out fool- 
ishness,’ ” quoted the clergyman trenchant- 
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ly. “Yet that was all the evidence you 
had!” 

“So ye know that, too, do ye?” Fury 
took full possession of the old sailor’s gaunt 
figure. ‘‘ Mebbe, if ye know so much, ye 
knew that he was married already?” 

“Yes, I know that, too.” 

“ An’ he come up here an’ ruined my 
girl—” 

6c No! ”? 

“When he had a wife in New York! 
Did ye know that? Did ye know that he 
was a dirty, lyin’ skunk, yellow clean 
through? An’ she left me fer him, after 
I told her what he was!” 

The room shook and reverberated under 
the impact of the old sea captain’s voice. 
The clergyman raised an admonishing 
hand, and glanced fearfully toward the 
open windows, but Peter was beyond si- 
lencing now. 

“‘ She left me fer him, when he’d ruined 
her! That’s what she’s turned out to be! 
I’m goin’ to kill him! I may hang fer it, 
but I'll put him out of the world first! I’m 
goin’ to kill him—him and the wanton 
together!” 

“ And I'll kill you for that!” 

They both swung about at the voice, and 
for an instant a hideous quiet held the 
room. Coatless, his shirt open at the 
throat, the bulky bandages still swathing 
his head, Richard stood swaying in the 
doorway. 

Even in the befuddled frenzy which the 
appearance of the New Yorker had pro- 
duced in the little clergyman’s thoughts, 
he was conscious of the ludicrous disparity 
between the heroic words and the ineffectu- 
ality of that threatening figure. To Peter, 
the shock of Richard’s sudden presence 
was only momentary. The next instant the 
old sailor was lunging forward, his right 
hand fumbling frantically toward his hip 
pocket; but the spare body of the clergy- 
man was between the two enraged men 
when they came together in the center of 
the room. 

“Stop, for God’s sake!” 

“T’m goin’ to kill him!” 

“You heard what he called Dorcas!” 

But the minister’s voice rose compelling- 
ly, while with his shoulder he pressed hard 
against the right arm of the old sea captain. 

“Stop, I say! Stop, both of you! I'll 
have no bloodshed in my house! If there 
is vengeance here, it is God’s!” 

“ Step aside, parson!” 
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“You heard what he said!” 

Their gusty breathing, their abortive 
imprecations, their desperately writhing 
bodies, wrapped him in an infernal din. 

“Tf that gun goes off, it ‘li kill me, not 
the boy, Pete!” 

“Then get out of the way!” 

“ Never! You're acting like an old fool! 
Get back, Richard!” 

“T’m goin’ to kill him!” 

Mr. Beckwith fell back on unsuspected 
strategic forces. 

“ But where’s Dorcas? If you want to 
kill them both, why don’t you find out 
where she is?” 

“ She ain’t far off, if he’s here!” 

“But she isn’t—I swear it! Do you 
want to hang with your job only half 
done?” 

Richard caught fire from the words, and 
stepped back precipitately. 

“Yes, kill me! You'll die for it, and 
she will be safe!” 

It was enough to confuse the maddened 
senses of the old man. The clergyman felt 
the tense figure relax, saw that the revolver 
was dangling heedlessly from those shaking 


fingers, as his own hand struck out for 


Peter’s wrist. There was the force of an 
invincible spirit behind the blow. It sent 
the Colt sliding across the carpeted floor, 
where it came to rest among the faded roses 
beneath a plush-covered sofa, like a stray 
bit of sun glaze. Then he whirled on the 
two stunned figures—a righteous typhoon. 

“How dare you? How dare you come 
into my house and stage a cheap melo- 
drama? How dare you violate this room 
with your threats and your accusations and 
your unholy words?” 

It was the reaction of shattered nerves, 
but it held the two men as nothing else 
would have done. 

“How dare you, Peter Stayton? After 
desecrating your fatherhood, and blasphem- 
ing your own child, how dare you come 
here armed like a cheap bandit? Sit down 
—there, in that chair! Make a move to- 
ward that gun, and I’ll have the whole town 
in here to hear your tale! How would you 
like that? Sit down!” 

“T tell ye, he’s—” 

“ He’s a fool to come blustering in here 
to meet a madman!” 

The rapid fire of the clergyman’s words, 
such unexpected violence on the part of 
one noted for his gentleness, had left Peter 
dazed. Big as he was, he yielded to Mr. 


Beckwith’s clutch on his arm and sank 
down in the designated chair, his eyes 
blinking stupidly. : 

“ Haven’t you done enough as it is? 
What has happened to you, anyway? I 
used to think you were a Christian and a 
gentleman!” 

“So I be, but—” 

“You’re not! You're a menace to hu- 
manity—a disgrace to Christianity!” The 
clergyman shook his short arms above his 
head. “ And I’m not much better. I saw 
evil, too; but it was all the outgrowth of 
your own base suspicion — all this mess. 
You see what a lying tongue can do. ‘ The 
tongue is a little member, yet it defileth 
the whole body.’ ” 

“ But I tell ye I know—” 

“That’s just it!” broke in the clergy- 
man. ‘“ You don’t know anything about 
it. You had no knowledge—all you had 
was suspicion!” 

Peter Stayton’s voice rose in wavering 
justification. 

: r know he’s married, and he ruined my 
girl!’ 

“How do you know he ruined her?” 

“They was out all night? She said so . 
herself.” 

“ And she explained why, didn’t she? 
They were out like any other couple of 
young idiots looking at the moon!” 

“ And they was alone together in the 
tower all that night ye married ’em!” 

“ Yes—gazing on the wreckage you had 


‘ made of their lives—trying to think of somé 


way out of their difficulty—some way that 
would save her name and yours. But you 
hadn’t done enough—you must turn your 
own daughter out of her home. It was like 
giving her a ticket to hell!” 

“That ain’t so! She didn’t have to go if 
she warn’t guilty!” 

“ But do you think her pride would let 
her explain, after that?” 

“ Pride! If she’d ’a’ had any pride, 
would she have gone off with him?” 

“How do you know she’s gone off with 
him? He’s here, but do you see her?” 

The old man got slowly, painfully, to 
his feet. A palsied age had descended upon 
him as he looked at Richard still standing 
against the door. 

“Well, why ain’t she here? Why ain’t 
she here to take her own part?” 

Though the question was flung at Rich- 
ard, it was the clergyman’s resonant voice 
that replied: 
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“ Because she’s at home, where I left her 
two hours ago. She’s at home, where she 
ought to be, and asleep. Sit down again. 
You’re going to hear me talk now!” 


XXIX 


Lert alone in the big white house, Rose 
Ruby moved about it mechanically, carried 
along on the impetus of long established 
habits. She muttered discontentedly to 
herself as she dusted the dim parlor and 
swept the little back porch. It was when 
she had sat down to a cold triangle of pie 
and a cup of freshly brewed tea, in the 
kitchen, that the significance of Peter’s 
conduct roused her, first to resentment, 
then to alarm. She suddenly became a 
prey to a myriad vague fears as she real- 
ized that the old man’s quiescence had been 
unnatural. This memory aroused the most 
immediate of her fears. Others were sug- 
gested by the fact that he had taken the 
revolver. 

Disappointment mingled with her appre- 
hensions as she went over the facts retro- 
spectively. She had discovered something 
that should have induced a berserk rage 
, equal to that which had greeted her tale of 

Dorcas’s defection three nights before; but 
for some inexplicable reason her shot had 
fallen short of its mark. It had fallen with 
a dull thud upon some incombustible re- 
serve of the old man’s nature. There was 


something more ominous in this than in 


his tempestuous rages. 

From the first, the tragedy that under- 
lay her discovery had been secondary to 
the effect she had hoped it would have on 
Peter. It was in the lurid light and after- 
glow of scandal that Rose Ruby’s soul 
achieved its fullest expansion. Now she felt 
cheated. She was sure that somewhere a 
thrilling conflagration was seething—some- 
where out of her sight and hearing. Three 
days of rich excitement had imbued her 
with a hearty distaste for the humdrum 
monotony that she felt settling about her. 

She sipped her tea gloomily, reproaching 
herself for her lack of resource. The match 
had been in her own hand, and she had re- 
linquished it, unkindled, to the old man. 
He had taken the letter and the gun. What 
would he do with them? There had been 
murder in his eyes! The thought opened 
up a vista of stirring possibilities. 

Murder! The word became a gradual 
reality. It awoke a genuine fear in the 
blurred chaos of Rose Ruby’s mind. If he 
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contemplated murder, it was indirectly her 
fault. She should have stopped him. Per- 
haps, even now, she should follow him and 
sound a warning. 

Where had he gone? 
course—but where? 

Her horny fingers were plucking at the 
fringe on her shawl. First bigamy—then 
murder! The town would ring with it. 

Peter was not in Standish. The noon 
train for New York had left. He was 
aboard, doubtless—with the gun in his 
pocket. Rose Ruby shrank from the cer- 
tainty of death, even as she reveled in its 
undated possibility, its rich aftermath of 
curtained carriages and veiled mourners 
and flowers. Given a definite subject, a 
definite date, and it assumed the grisly as- 
pect of an inescapable calamity. Richard’s 
face drew itself between her eyes and the 
bland view beyond the open window. She 
saw him dead with a bullet in his heart. 

She got up and hobbled back and forth 
over the kitchen floor, haunted by that 
vision. It occurred to her that she must 
do something—must take some step to 
thwart the old man’s bloody purpose. She 
must follow him. 

But where should she go? The address 
so clearly written on the envelope had be- 
come a blur in her memory. Her thoughts 
flew to the tower room, to the heaped lug- 
gage. Perhaps she should find the address 
there, among Richard’s papers. 

She hurried out of the kitchen and up 
the stairs. Once found, she would take it 


New York, of 


to the clergyman. He would know what 


to do. 

She stumbled up the stairs, breathing 
hard through her open mouth, one hand 
clutching the shawl over her flat breasts. 
She was gasping horribly when she reached 
the tower landing and flung open the door; 
and there she halted, while her yellow skin 
took on a greenish hue and her nether lip 
dropped away from her teeth. 

Dorcas was still asleep, one arm flung 
above her head, her fingers curled in her 
palm. A faint pink flush was on _ her 
cheeks. A salty tang was in the breeze that 
floated in at the window and fluttered the 
loosened hair about the girl’s temples. 

But Rose Ruby was conscious only of 
the motionless figure on the couch. ‘The 
girl she had believed to be miles away was 
lying here in the tower room which, only 
a few hours before, she herself had left 
tenantless. 


















She tried to turn back to the door, but 
a nightmare of helplessness paralyzed her. 
She began to emit a cry of terror, but it died 
in her throat. She felt all her strength ooz- 
ing out of her cold limbs as they collapsed 
beneath her. 

It was the fall of her body that awoke 
the sleeping girl. Dorcas sat up, blinking 
at the outlandish heap of rusty alpaca, 
wisps of gray hair, and wrinkled shoe tops. 

“Why, Rose Ruby! What’s the mat- 
ter? What has happened? Where is—” 

The old woman’s head came up with a 
jerk. She stared blankly before her for a 
moment before the crisp voice restored her. 

“ Dorcas!” 

“What’s the trouble? 
want?” 

“You all right—you alive?” 

“ Alive! What do you mean?” 

Rose Ruby laughed, a jangle of nervous 
cackles, as she dragged herself to her feet. 

“How’d you get here? He told me you 
was gone. Ye was gone this mornin’!” 

Dorcas swung her feet to the floor, her 
eyes widening. 

“ What time is it? Where is Mr. Beck- 
with? I must have been asleep. Where’s 
my father?” 

“‘ Asleep! Yes, I guess ye been asleep, 
all right!”” The old woman’s aplomb came 
back with a rush. Here was more drama— 
rich, unplumbed depths of it. “ Ye did go 
away, didn’t ye? Ye’ve got on yer best 
dress.” 

“Never mind about me, Rose Ruby. 
Where’s Mr. Beckwith? He said he would 
stay with me.” 

“ But ye did go,” persisted Rose Ruby, 
coming closer. ‘“ Ye went off with him, 
didn’t ye? He thought ye did.” 

“T didn’t ask you what any one thought, 
Rose Ruby.” Dorcas rose and smoothed 
her dark dress. Memory had lined her face 
again. ‘“‘ Where is Mr. Beckwith?” 

“ How do I know? I ain’t seen him. I 
ain’t seen nobody. Did he jilt ye—that 
man ye married? Don’t ye know where 
he is?” 

The girl made a contemptuous gesture. 

“Go downstairs, please, Rose Ruby.” 

“If ye do know where he is, ye better 
go and warn him!” 

“Warn whom?” 

“That man—the one ye got married to.” 

“Warn him—warn him!” 

She shrank back from the gleam in those 
avid eyes. 


What do you 
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“Yer father’s gone off after him with a 
gun, to kill him!” 


XXX 


Dusk spread an opaque gray vapor over 
the harbor at Havre. It lent the masts and 
smokestacks of a massive French liner, 
hugged in between her wharves, a misty 
aura. It deadened the thump of freight 
falling on the lower decks, and blurred the 
sharp clatter of trucks lumbering ceaseless- 
ly across the gangplank to deposit their 
burdens in the hold. 

To-morrow, at the sailing hdéur, she 
would present the nonchalance and the trim 
hospitality of a suave hostess receiving her 
guests, but to-night the utilitarian essen- 
tials must be disposed of. 

The ocean voyager is a finical quantity; 
for him the fiction of luxurious complai- 
sance must be meticulously preserved. The 
gilded and tufted grandeur of the saloon, 
the immaculate splendor of his stateroom, 
a nicely balanced deference on the part of 
deck and cabin stewards—these the travel- 
er demands and expects. The holds, the 
engine room, all the seething and unex- 
plored regions below deck—these are the 
vague sources from which spring his com- 
forts, and vague they must remain. A deck 
chair at the right angle to catch the sun or 
escape the breeze; a seat at a chosen table; 
a cabin not too near the lusty breathing of 
the engine—this is the sum of the ordinary 
voyager’s nautical lore. 

Della Sells had been no exception to this 
rule when she took passage on the Louis 
Quatorze three months before. The Louis 

torze had been her favorite vessel. Not 
a ‘Steward aboard the big boat but knew 
the thrill of her little greenbacked cylinder 
so carefully rolled, so adroitly attached to 
her card bearing the number of. her cabin, 
so cunningly placed in his hands before the 
liner had dropped her pilot at Quarantine. 

“ Generous!” they called this premature 
gratuity. 

“ Damnably clever!” was the observa- 
tion of her cronies. 

A seasoned traveler, Della had been 
craftily liberal in the matter of tips. She 
had the seasoned traveler’s suave facility 
for overcoming the trivial obstacles that 
clutter the path of the uninitiated. 

Three months ago her stateroom had been 
banked and bowered with flowers, her desk 
a riot of telegrams and notes and gaudily 
decked candy boxes. To-night, in the se- 
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clusion of the enveloping dusk, a. sextet of 
muscular longshoremen made their way 
down the gangplank, their shoulders 
weighted down by a heavy oblong box. 
Aboard ship this became part of the hetero- 
geneous cargo, though it occupied a chilly 
crypt by itself, slightly apart from the other 
insensate lumps below deck. Its solitary 
niche was the full sum of its importance— 
this and the fact that it imbued the boat- 
men who carried it with a momentary 
gravity. — 

On her return trip there were no insinu- 
ating cylinders for obsequious stewards, 
and the name of Della Sells would not 
take its alphabetical niche among the list 
of passengers. 

The Louis Quatorze would sail to-mor- 
tow. The moonlight flirtations, the furtive 
popping of contraband corks, the cabin 
confidences, the competition for poker 
prowess, the rivalry among ambulatory and 
deck game contestants, the smothered guf- 
faws from corners of the smoking room— 
these would go forward as usual. 

But mute and obscure as the rough box 
in the hold might be, its arrival was not to 
be unheralded. Fate’s ablest amanuensis 
scented, in the passing of Della Sells, an 
event that merited a certain fanfare of 
trumpets. The cable that reached the law 
firm of Billings & Newell was closely fol- 
lowed by another that found its way into 
fhe avid clatter of a newspaper office on 
Park Row, and seni a grimy-fisted rewrite 
man into the archives of the office 
‘“‘ morgue,” and after that into a telephone 
booth. 

Ten minutes after Horace Billings had 
clipped short the solicitous ejaculations of 
Richard Sells’s chauffeur, the receiver was 
at his ear again, and he was cursing heartily 
into the transmitter. 

“Damned ghouls!” he expostulated to 
the empty office, when he had hung up. 

He burst into his partner’s office without 
knocking for admission. 

“Well, Ches, they’ve got hold of it al- 
ready!” he cried. 

“ Who’s got hold of what?” 

“The newspaper buzzards called up 
Dick’s man, and he set them onto me, 
They want a statement from Dick. They 
want to know whether it’s true that Hal 
Dubose was with her. They want to know 
if she went with the intention of suing for 
a divorce in Paris. They want to have her 
latest picture.” He was pacing the room 
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angrily. <‘‘ That’s all they want, except 
Dick’s address. They make me want to 
punch somebody’s nose!” 

“ Well, don’t. It wouldn’t do any good,” 
Newell observed sagely. ‘ What did you 
tell ’em?” 

“To go to hell!” 

“T’m afraid they’d balk at that. 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Tm going to lay off and shoot out to 
that backwoods hole myself. They'll be 
sure to find him, but maybe I can beat 
them to it.” 

“ You’re going out to-day?” 

“What else can I do? I owe Dick that 
much. They’ll nose him out and bleed him 
for copy, even if he’s just about ready to 
cash in himself. You look after ‘things, 
will you? If any more of ’em call up, put 
’em off the scent. Tell them Dick’s in Ber- 
muda, or Canada, for his health.” 

Still muttering bitterly, he flung himself 
out of his office, and half an hour later saw 
Richard’s touring car purring its way out 
of the city. 

The village of Standish had cleared away 
the débris of its noon meal, and the result- 
ant apathy seemed to have communicated 
itself to the very common and the droop- 
ing elms that bordered it,.when the chauf- 
feur eased the machine to a crawl at the 
corner of Maple and Main Streets. 

' “This must be the place, Mr. Billings,” 
he said politely. ‘ Don’t know where the 
minister lives, do you?” 

The young lawyer, his good nature re- 
= shook his head and glanced about 

im. 

“ Let’s hail Old Hundred over there and 
ask him where the preacher chap lives. I 
mean the fellow with the fishing pole and 
the original hat—see him?” 

It was old Nan Segew’s errant offspring, 
who, his pole hung across his shoulder, with 
a fusty basket dangling from its tip, was 
making his leisurely way toward the beach 
and a favored and little known rendezvous 
of snapper blues. He halted as the big car 
drew up to the curb, and regarded its two 
passengers with the habitual resentment 
he entertained toward all creatures who 
showed any inclination to accelerate his 
mental or physical processes. 

“Can you tell us where a minister by 
the name of Beckwith lives, stranger?” 

The “ stranger,” whose bleary gaze was 
sedulously taking in the rich details of the 
car, completed his ocular inventory, gave 
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a nod of approbation for its shiny perfec- 
tion, tipped a battered straw hat over one 
ear, so that he might scratch his head with- 
out the labor of removing it entirely, spat 
deftly into the gutter, and looked inquir- 
ingly up at the questioner. 

“Huh?” he interrogated politely. 

“TI asked you,” Billings repeated care- 
fully, “‘ if you could direct us to the house 
of a minister by the name of Beckwith.” 

“ Beckwith!” muttered old Nan’s cher- 
ished responsibility. “ Mebbe ye mean 
Parson Beckwith?” 

“‘ Maybe I do,” said the lawyer gently. 

But the mention of the minister’s name 
had connoted a succulent vision of ruddy 
roast beef and mealy brown potatoes in the 
gustatory memories of Nan’s son. He 
smiled reminiscently over a few meager 
remnants of discolored teeth before he 
cleared his throat preparatory to speech. 

“No hurry, friend,” Billings encouraged. 

“ Beckwith, ye say?” 

“TJ did—I do!” 

“He lives right down thar, the parson 
does.” Mr. Segew pointed with a grubby 
finger tip. ‘‘ That there stone house nigh 
on to the church—that’s where he lives.” 

The young lawyer laid a hand across his 
breast and made a profound bow. ‘Thus 
encouraged, old Nan’s offspring was about 
to deliver a homily anent the minister’s 
generosity and the culinary skill of his 
housekeeper; but by the time he had mar- 
shaled a choice array of words for the task, 
he found that his audience had evaporated 
in a cloud of gaseous smoke and dust. He 
took this as a personal affront, and made 
his way toward the doomed snapper blues, 
muttering darkly. 

The door of the stone house yielded the 
pleasant face and figure of Mrs. Mills. On 
her way to the door she had discarded her 
gingham apron, and had brought to light 
the little white beruffled affair kept spot- 
lessly white beneath its more utilitarian 
fellow. 

“The doctor’s not in just now,” she told 
the lawyer ruefully. ‘“ He left the house 
about a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Well, that’s too bad!” Billings twirled 
his hat gravely. ‘“‘ However, it can’t be 
helped, I suppose. As a matter of fact, it 
isn’t so urgent that I should see him as that 
I should see his guest.” 

“ Guest?” 

“A Mr. Sells, who is stopping here, I 
believe.” 
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Mrs. Mills’s placid pink face appeared 
to contract oddly. She was no dissembler, 
yet she had been bound to silence by one 
whose word she respected next to the 
one that he so ardently preached. She 
smoothed her apron nervously, and lowered 
her voice. 

“T’m afraid,” she said gently, “ that 
you'll have to see Mr. Beckwith himself. 
I don’t know any Mr. Sells.” 

“ But I understood he was stopping here. 
Mr. Beckwith phoned me this morning. 
It’s very urgent that I should see him.” 

“TI don’t know the name,” she repeated 
sturdily, not a little proud that she had 
skirted the perilous danger of a downright 
lie. “I’m afraid you'll have to see the 
doctor—” 

“ But you say—” 

“If you were to ask him—” 

“ But you say he isn’t home!” 

“Yes, but I can tell you where to find 
him,” she offered brightly. ‘“ He’s just 
gone down to Cap’n Stayton’s house. If 
you were to drive down there, you could 
see him.” 

Billings’s perplexity vanished in his 
smile. 

““T shall be glad to, if you'll direct us.” 

“It’s as easy as anything,” she said, and 

came out on the porch, cautiously closing 
the door behind her, relieved at this ready 
transfer of her responsibility. ‘“ Follow 
the main road straight down, and take the 
first turn to the right. That’s the road that 
leads to the beach, and it ‘ll take you right 
past the house. A big white house it is, 
with a lookout tower on it.” 
- The lawyer thanked her. She stood for 
a moment admiring the big car before she 
turned back into the hall and met Richard 
hurrying down the stairs, and pulling on his 
coat as he came. 

“T saw them drive off!” he cried. 
thought I knew that voice! 
ing for me?” 

“Yes, but the doctor told me—” 

“Where have they gone?” 

“ Down to Cap’n Stayton’s. The doctor 
said I wasn’t to give it out about you're 
being here, and really I didn’t know ”— 
she shook her head emphatically— that 
your name was Sells.” 

“ Well, it would have been all right in 
this case,” said Richard, and started back 
up the stairs. 

Mrs. Mills’s eyes followed him anxiously 
before her voice stopped him. 


“ I 
Were they ask- 
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“ Maybe I should tell you that he said 
it was something urgent he wanted to see 
you about.” 

He came back to her, fumbling at his tie, 
a troubled anxiety in his eyes. 

“Then I guess I’d hetter go down and 
see what it is they want.” 

‘‘ But the doctor ’ll bring them back with 
him—”’ 

“ No, no!” He spoke with the petulance 
' of ragged nerves, and began tearing at the 
bandages on his head. “I'll go down— 
meet them coming back, probably. I can’t 
sit here like a bump on a log. I'll go to 
meet them, if you'll just help me get these 
darned rags off my head!” 


XXXI 


For the second time that day the clergy- 
man choked off the asthmatic engine of his 
little car before the gate of the old white 
house. For the second time he led the way 
up the graveled path, the gaunt and weary 
figure of the old sea captain dragging be- 
hind him. But now no jovial pleasantries 
embroidered their progress. White and 
shaken and frankly old, the stout bars of 
Mr. Beckwith’s sunny optimism were down, 
and fatigue had crowded through the 
breach. 

He led the way into the kitchen, threw 
his hat on a chair, and turned to Peter. 
Beneath his beard his lips were set in @ 
tight, thin line, and there was no enliven- 
ing twinkle in the eyes that he bent upon 
the penitent. 

“ Well!” he said. “ Are you ready?” 

The scorn in the speaker’s voice escaped 
Peter. He seemed unaware that he was 
back in his own kitchen. 

“ Ready?” he repeated, and sank into a 
chair. 

“ Yes—ready to go on your knees to 
Dorcas, and to beg her forgiveness.” 

“‘ She’s gone, Dorie is.”’ Peter looked va- 
cantly about him. “Ye see, she ain’t 
here.” 

“ But she is—no thanks to you!” The 
clergyman bent over him and shook him 
roughly by the shoulder. ‘ Come, wake 
up, Peter! You were alive enough a while 
ago, when you had your gun to do your 
talking for you!” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

Peter lifted his head and moved it du- 
biously from side to side. For three days 
his world had lurched and quivered through 
the hot, red haze of his wrath. Now, 
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stripped of his purblind assurance by the 
hideous hour just behind him, he was like 
a man who goes suddenly from the dazzling 
sunlight into a dim and unfamiliar room. 

“ Yes,” he repeated. ‘“‘ Ye told me she 
was here, but I don’t see her. Mebbe she 
went, after all.” 

The clergyman shook his head. Behind 
the stove, on the mantel, the figure of the 
little black boy counted up an endless ar- 
ray of seconds, and apportioned them off 
into long, silent moments. The distant lap- 
ping of waves against the sand—the squeak 
of a sleepy sandpiper—the lazy breeze 
brought these sounds in to them before 
they were aware of swiftly running steps 
along the upper hall and on the stairs. 
Then Dorcas’s voice reached them, shrill 
and high. 

“ Mr. Beckwith! Where are you?” 

The clergyman moved quickly across the 
room, so that when the door swung open he 
was between the inert figure of the old man 
and the girl. At sight of him she stopped 
short on the threshold. Her loosened hair 
was tumbling about her shoulders, her wid- 
ened eyes were full of terror. 

“Father! We must find father! You 
remember he was gone this morning. We 
must find him! He’s gone to follow Rich- 
ard—to kill him!” 

“ Tut, tut! Kill! What aword!” Mr. 
Beckwith hurried toward her. ‘“ You’ve 
been dreaming, child!” 

“He has—Rose Ruby said so. She said 
he took the revolver!” 

The clergyman laid his arm about the 
girl’s shoulders, and moved so that the old 


* sea captain, hunched ever the table, came 


within her line of vision. 

“‘ Why, he’s here!” Dorcas would have 
flung herself forward, but the clergyman’s 
clasp tightened about her _ shoulders. 
“ Then he das killed him!” 

“I tell you, Dorcas, you’ve been dream- 
ing—or Rose Ruby has.” 

Peter shuffled awkwardly to his feet, his 
guilty gaze wavering between them. The 
girl relaxed against the clergyman, but her 
eyes were still wide and full of doubt. 

“Then Richard is—all right?” 

“ Perfectly, child.” 

Her gaze clung to her father. He stead- 
ied himself against the table. 

“Dorie, Dorie! Ye didn’t go? Ye 
didn’t leave me?” 

“Yes, I did,” she said dully; “but I 
came back.” 
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“ Of course she did!” the clergyman add- 
ed, aggressively cheerful. 

Peter’s voice rose waveringly above the 
others. 

“ Dorie, girl, I been adrift, an’ I been 
carryin’ the devil’s own cargo; but the par- 
son here has towed me in. He don’t have 
to lie fer me. The old hag was right—I 
meant fer to kill him. I took the gun with 
me. It’s lyin’ under the parson’s sofy this 
minute.” 

“‘ Now, Pete, why go into that?” protest- 
ed the clergyman, but the old man’s voice 
Swept on. 

“ But I didn’t kill him—thank God fer 
that! I got enough on my soul. I thought 
he had wronged ye, Dorie. I didn’t know 
what I was doin’.” He dragged at his col- 
lar as if it were choking Him. “ Ye didn’t 
mean what ye said this mornin’, Dorie— 
ye didn’t mean that ye hated me? Ye 
wouldn’t do that—ye wouldn’t hate yer 
own father?” ; 

She had been staring at him, seeing him 
only through the miasma of her own mis- 
ery; but his words brought back the earlier 
scene with a rush. 

“TI did mean it! I did!” 

His voice was 


“ But ye don’t—now?” 
thin and high, like a very old man’s. “ Ye 
don’t mean it now that I own I was wrong? 
Ye won’t be that hard, Dorie? I own I 
was wrong. It seemed like I went plumb 


off my head. I’d give my right arm to 
undo it, Dorie! I’d give my life, if the 
good Lord would let me have that chance 
—if I could make ye happy again! Id 
give my life, Dorie!” 

As he talked, her apathetic gaze had 
gradually become more aware of him, and 
her eyes widened in startled wonder. The 
terrible, primal storm through which he 
had been struggling had stripped him of 
the bombastic arrogance that he had so 
sedulously nurtured. She saw him clearly 
now—gaunt, worn, stripped of his old half 
playful fierceness, an abject shell of the 
proud paternal figure that she had so loved 
and admired. With the swift reversal that 
was her natural heritage from him, she hur- 
ried to his side, suddenly on the defensive 
for him, eager to spare him from further 
humiliation. 

“I’ve been a wicked, unnatural father, 
Dorie,” he was saying. “I ain’t fit to be 
fergiven—” ; 

“ Father, father, don’t!” To see him 
thus stricken made her almost fierce in his 
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defense. ‘ You didn’t know! I should 
have made you listen!” 

“T’d give my life to undo it, Dorie!” 

“Oh, come, come!” The clergyman’s 
protest was emphatic. “ This kind of talk 
between two sensible persons!” 

He glanced wretchedly from father to 
daughter standing so close together, trying 
so desperately to bridge the ugly breach 
between them. He thought how frail the 
girl looked with her vivid bloom gone, and 
how the rugged old sea captain’s years had 
snuffed out his buoyant light. All this had 
come within a short trio of days that might 
— epitomized the most grisly tragedy of 

ate. 

Once more he was conscious of an awful 
paucity of words. He was fumbling fran- 
tically for a reassuring phrase when steps 
on the gravel walk outside reached him, 
and the pleasant voice of Horace Billings 
spoke from the porch steps. 

“Is this the Stayton house, if you 
please?” 

The clergyman went hastily to the door. 

“Yes, yes—but Mr. Stayton is engaged 
just now,” he replied. 

“Tm looking for Mr. Beckwith,” the 
visitor went on. “I understood from his 
housekeeper that I should find him here.” 

“Tm your man.” The clergyman was 
trying desperately to conceal the two tragic 
figures behind him from the stranger’s gaze. 
“Tf you can wait for a moment—” 

“With pleasure. I’m Billings—Horace 
Billings. I believe it was you I talked with 
this morning.” 

“ Ah, yes—Mr. Sells’s lawyer.” Mr. 
Beckwith was edging the caller away from 
the door. ‘“ And you want to see me?” 

“ Well, it’s really Mr. Sells that I par- 
ticularly want to see. I went to your 
house, but your housekeeper seemed reluc- 
tant to give me any information. She sent 
me down here.” 

“ Quite right, quite right — though I’m 
sorry you had to make the extra trip. I 
take it you haven’t seen Mr. Sells?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, if you don’t mind waiting for a 
moment in your car, I shall be going back 
presently.” He was terribly hampered by 
the thought of the two silent listeners in the 
kitchen behind him. “I understood you 
weren’t coming up until to-morrow.” 

“ That was the plan, but—” 

“ Well, well, if you don’t mind waiting © 
—or perhaps you’d like to drive down to 
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the beach while I—er—finish up my busi- 
ness here? I can recommend the view.” 

“ Not at all.” The young lawyer’s voice 
faltered on a note of reluctance. ‘ Would 
you mind telling me just how badly off 
Dick is? I understand he’s laid up.” 

“‘ But it’s nothing, nothing,” the clergy- 
man assured him heartily. “A slight acci- 
dent—a scratch or two—nothing serious.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear that. You see, 
I’ve some pretty bad news for him. That’s 
why I came up to-day. I was afraid the 





‘reporters might find out where he was, and 


torment him.” 

“Bad news!” The clergyman’s voice 
was sharp. “I’m sorry to hear that. I’m 
afraid he isn’t in any too good shape to 
bear up under bad news.” 

“But he’s got to hear it from some 
source, and better from me than from the 
newspaper men.” 

“You mean it’s something the newspa- 
pers—will print?” 

“Something you couldn’t keep them 
from printing,” Billings said sourly. “ His 
wife has been killed.” 

A chair scraped on the kitchen floor, but 
it was the only sound in the silence that 
followed the lawyer’s announcement. The 
clergyman’s lips moved uselessly before he 
echoed the words: 

“His wife—killed!” 

‘“* Abroad—in France; and that’s not the 
worst of it.” The lawyer dug his heel vi- 
ciously into the gravel. ‘“ There was a man 
with her—the sort of bounder who would 
be likely to let himself in for a thing like 


that. You can see the lurid story it ‘Il 
make!” 
“Dead!” the minister said slowly. 


“ Come in, will you? I think you had bet- 
ter come in.” 

His anxious gaze took in the two figures 
—the girl, who had backed up against the 
wall, and was standing there with both 
hands clasped over her breast; Peter, who 
had dropped into the chair beside the table, 
and whose eyes were staring unseeingly be- 
fore him. 

“Come in,” repeated Mr. Beckwith. 
“This is Captain Stayton and his daugh- 
ter. They are friends of Mr. Sells. He 
stopped here, as a matter of fact—he has 
lived here all summer.” 

The young lawyer bowed awkwardly to- 
ward the unresponsive couple. In the hall 
outside, flattened against the door, where 
she had been since she had followed the 
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flying girl downstairs, Rose Ruby’s scrawny 
body was shaking in an ague of excitement. 
The lawyer made a polite allusion to the 
old house. 

“It must have been built a couple of 
hundred years ago,” he said. Then, as 
there was no response, he addressed the 
clergyman. ‘TI understood that Dick was 
stopping with you.” 

““ No—that is, he’s there now, but he 
has been living here with Mr. Stayton all 
summer,” Mr. Beckwith replied absently. 

It was then that Rose Ruby flew down 
the hall to the front door, slipped the heavy 
bolt, and plunged down the front steps. 
She lifted her rusty skirt with hands that 
were clammy wet, and started in a headlong 
series of leaps and bounds up the road to- 
ward the village” As she ran, her lips were 
drawn away from her teeth in a yellow grin 
of triumph, and little trickles of saliva 
dripped from the corners of her mouth. 

But the wings of her delighted frenzy did 
not have to carry her far. Halfway be- 
tween the white house and her own 
weather-beaten shack, she espied Richard 
striding toward her. With an inarticulate 
gurgle she was upon him, clutching his coat 
sleeve. 

“ She’s—dead!” she gasped, and fought 
for breath with which to embellish the an- 
nouncement, while her eyes peered eagerly 
through her flying wisps of hair at his 
Stricken face. ‘‘ Your wife—she’s dead!” 

“My —my—what are you talking 
about?” 

There was no alarm in his voice, only a 
faltering wonder. Rose Ruby thrust her 
face into his. He could feel her hot breath 
against his cheek. 

“ She’s dead! She’s been killed—and a 
man, too—a man that was with her!” 

Sells had her by the shoulders and was 
shaking her frantically. 

“What are you saying? Who’s dead? 
Who has been killed? How do you know? 
Say it again!” 

“Yer wife—quit shakin’ me!—the one 
that was acrost the ocean—she’s dead!” 

“You're lying again! How do you 
know?” 

“T ain’t lyin’!” Rose Ruby protested 
vigorously. “I heard him say so—I was 
listenin’-—the man that come in the auto- 
mobile. He was lookin’ fer ye. I heard 
him tell Pete an’ the parson. He’s in the 
kitchen now. There was a ‘man with her! 
Her name was Della, warn’t it?” 
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His arms fell away from the old woman. 

“ You heard him say that?” he said slow- 
ly. “My wife—” | 

“ She was killed,” repeated Rose Ruby 
readily. ‘I heard him tell about it.” 

But Richard was no longer aware of her. 
He was looking across the gently undulat- 
ing fields of beach grass toward a bland 
blue horizon, against which the pallid tower 
of the lighthouse loomed like the mast of 
some wrecked vessel. Instead of the light, 
instead of the rippling expanse of blue 
water, he was seeing Della—Della, who 
had been more vividly alive than anything 
that peaceful view offered him. And now 
she was dead. Della—dead! 

His long strides sent him forward with 
Rose Ruby panting at his heels like a de- 


voted dog. 
XXXII 


THE young lawyer was moodily puffing 
a cigarette, and the little clergyman was 
pacing the floor in restless misery, flinging 
occasional reassuring monosyllables across 
at the silent girl, when Richard appeared in 
the doorway. He went straight to Billings, 
who bounced out of his chair and hurried 
to meet him. 

“ Dick, old boy—” 

But Richard’s voice broke through the 
hearty greeting. 

“Ts it true—that Della’s been—killed?” 

The clergyman had joined them, and he 
laid a solicitous hand on Richard’s arm. 
The lawyer gave an ejaculation of rage. 

“ For the love of Mike, who—” 

“Ts it true?” persisted Richard. 

“Yes, old man. I meant to keep it for 
awhile, but those damned reporters—” 

“ Dead!” Richard said. “ Della dead! 
It isn’t possible!” 

“ Sit down, my boy—sit down! 
right!” 

The clergyman took the situation into his 
capable hands. Richard sat down mechan- 
ically, but his eyes did not leave the law- 
yer’s face. 

“ How did it—where was she?” 

‘“‘ France, Dick—an automobile accident. 
I got the cable this morning. I’m damned 
sorry!” 

“Yes, I know. France — that’s where 
she was—France!” 

His head drooped forward. The clergy- 
man moved swiftly to the sink, for water; 
but Richard had not lost consciousness. 

He was back in Della’s room. Her rest- 


That’s 
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less figure in its shimmering cloth-of-silver 
gown was before him. He saw the betas- 
seled gewgaws, the cluttered dressing table, 
the hoop-skirted figure that served for a 
light, the satin mules at the foot of the or- 
nate bed, and the immutable complacency 
of the mid-Victorian marble mantel that 
she had so cordially hated. Perhaps she 
had hated it because she had known that 


it would survive the tinseled medley it e 


frowned upon, as it had survived the bus- 
tles and leg-of-mutton sleeves of its own 
era. 

Della had hated any evidence of sta- 
bility. She had been forever refurnishing 
her room, as she had been forever refur- 
bishing her mental and social equipment, 
forever replacing old friends with new. © 
There would be no dog’s-eared books, no 
outdated garments, no pressed flowers of a 
young romance, to speak for her. Perish- 
able as the impalpable garments that decked 
her slim body, she had been as ephemeral. 
He recalled her words: 

“Td rather be at the wheel, going sixty, 
than be the poor devil in the middle of the 
road!” 

Well, she had gone sixty, and the man 
with her—he had gone sixty, too. 

Richard lifted his head, and found him- 
self looking into Dorcas Stayton’s eyes. 
She was the width of the big room away 
from him, yet so close did her gaze bring 
him that it seemed as if he could stretch 
out his hand and touch her. The sun, 
slanting across the room through the lazily 
billowing. curtains, drew bright little pat- 
terns on her dark dress, and lent her mo- 
tionless figure a sort of bright animation. 

He half rose from his chair, and sank 
back again. The young lawyer’s foot was 
nervously tapping the floor. The clergy- 
man was looking at the glass of water in 
his hand, as if he saw it for the first time. 
Only Peter was still—Peter, and the breath- 
less Rose Ruby, who was peering in at them 
from the porch window. 

It was Peter who broke the silence, 
speaking in the abstracted monotone of 
one emerging from a long trance. 

“When did it happen, stranger? Do ye 
know when?” 

“The accident?” The lawyer’s voice 
implied that the question was as superflu- 
ous as it was tactless. “A couple of days 
ago, I believe.” He turned to Richard. 
“Do you feel like hopping back to town 
with me? Your man’s outside with the 
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car; but don’t come, of course, unless you 
feel up to it.” 

The clergyman spoke his approval with 
a troubled sidelong glance at Dorcas. 

“ That’s right, my boy. It might be best 
all around if you could get away to-day.” 

“Got any luggage, Dick? Guess we 
can pile it in the car.” 

Richard got slowly to his feet, his gaze 
clinging dumbly to the girl; but Peter’s 
voice boomed over them, shocking them 
into stunned silence by its vibrant, domi- 
neering ring. 

“Not so fast there! Not so fast! Ye 
say the accident happened a couple of days 
ago, stranger—but what day? I'd like to 
know the day, if ye don’t mind—and the 
hour!” 

The lawyer’s attention was caught and 
held by the intensity with which the old 
man’s eyes wére fixed upon him. He was 
an affable young man, the product of a 
suave and conservative school, inclined to 
be slightly skeptical, and distrustful of any 
emotional outburst. From the first mo- 
ment of his entrance into the big, homely 
kitchen, he had been vaguely puzzled by 
the abnormal silence of the old sea captain 
and the lovely, disheveled girl. Gradually 
he had sensed in the wordless lethargy of 
these two, and in the clergyman’s sporadic 
loquacity, a curious tension—an ominous 
undercurrent. 

At Peter’s abrupt question, he began con- 
fusedly to fumble in his pocket. . 

“JT don’t know whether it says here. 
Let’s see.” He brought forth a crumpled 
blue and white paper. ‘“ Yes—it says 
Wednesday, near Quimper, in the depart- 
ment of Finistere—” 

“ But the time, stranger! 
the hour?” 

The clergyman hurried to Peter’s side 
and laid an admonishing hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ Now, Peter, let us keep out of this—”’ 

“Don’t it give the hour, stranger?” re- 
peated Peter, and got to his feet, shaking 
off the restraining hand. 

“Yes.” The lawyer shook his head, 
somewhat puzzled, and none too tolerant 
of what seemed to him the crudest audacity. 
“It says at the hour of sunset—whenever 
that was.” 

“Peter, Peter!” The clergyman’s voice 
was shrill with impatience. “Don’t you 


Don’t it give 


see that Mr. Sells has about all that he can 
bear now?” 
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“ A little too much, I’d say!” corrected 
Peter doggedly. “ You’d better leave me 
be, parson!” 

“ But, father!” The girl spoke her own 
dismay and horror. “Father, how can 
you? Remember—” 

The old man whirled upon her. 

“ That’s what I’m doin’, Dorie!”” From 
some mysterious source he had reclaimed 
his air of dominant power. “I am remem- 
berin’, girl!” His voice rang out vibrant, 
compelling. ‘I’m rememberin’ what I 
done to ye! I’m rememberin’ how I been 
prayin’ to the Lord to give me a chance to 
undo it!” 

“ But, Peter!” The clergyman was ter- 
ribly distressed. ‘This is no time for you 
to. think of that!” 

“ Oh, it ain’t, eh? 
with ye, parson!” 

“ But there’s death here, Peter!” 

“'Ye’re wrong, parson —there’s life 
here!” The old captain gave his shoulders 
a mighty shake, as if to free himself from 
the prohibitory forces assailing him. “TI 
admit I been driftin’ in strange waters. I 
ain’t seen the North Star fer God knows 
how long, but now I’m beginnin’ to get my 
bearin’s an’ to shape my course.” He 
turned authoritatively to Richard. “ Jest 
stop a bit, mate—and you, too, stranger. 
I’m goin’ to bring this craft into port!” 

The old sailor’s sodden apathy was gone. 
He towered over them, moving his shaggy 
head from side to side, as if trying to locate 
some dimly discerned port of call through 
a lifting mist. 

“Don’t ye be squeamish, parson — ner 
Dorie, neither! Suppose every time we 
buried a poor beggar at sea, we dropped 
anchor—what would happen to our cargo? 
Let the dead bury their dead—that’s what 
the Book says, ain’t it, parson? As long 
as there’s life aboard, ye got to haul in and 
keep yer hand on the tiller.” His eyes 
swept the room. ‘“ Where’s my Bowditch? 
That’s what I want now. I been gettin’ a 
little rusty, I have! Where’s my Bow- 
ditch, eh?” 

In his lunging progress across the room 
he brushed against his chair and sent it 
clattering to the floor. Involuntarily the 
trio of men grouped between himself and 
the mantel shrank away from his volcanic 
advance. 

A plump and musty volume lay beside 
the clock. This Peter grasped, blew gust- 
ily upon its dusty cover, and flipped back 
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its pages, talking steadily all the time to 
prevent any interruption. 

“Ye got yer own Book, parson, an’ I got 
mine. There ain’t much difference between 
’em, as I can see. If ye follow their teach- 
in’s, they’ll bring ye out of the shoals— 
an’ that’s what this is doin’ fer me. I’m 
shapin’ my course—er mebbe it’s God’s 
hand been on the helm all the time.” He 
raised his head, to look exultantly at the 
little clergyman. “‘ Mebbe ye don’t believe 
in miracles, parson?” 

Mr. Beckwith answered dazedly, for he 
was beginning to follow the sea captain’s 
thoughts. 

“* While ye have light, believe in light,’ ” 
he said. “All life is a miracle, therefore 
I believe in miracles.” 

“Ye speak fine, parson! Ye speak fine! 
There’s a miracle here, or I’m mistaken 
about it!” 

Peter lifted his eyes from the spread 
book, keeping one knotty finger on the open 
page; but the young lawyer, shaking off 
the spell the old man had laid upon him, 
moved swiftly to Richard’s side. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Dick, what is all 
this? Don’t you think—” 

That was as far as he got. Peter’s voice 
lashed him. 

“You keep shet there, stranger! What 
do you know about miracles? Get aft 
there, where ye belong! I’m skipper of this 
here craft! The mate, there ’—he wagged 
his head toward Richard—“ he knows 
where we’re bound.” His eyes dropped 
again to the book in his hands, and thence 
went swiftly, triumphantly, to the clergy- 
man. ““ Wednesday, at sundown, parson! 
An’ what time was it that little formality 
of ours took place in the tower room on 
Wednesday?” 

“You know, Peter,” the clergyman said 
nervously, “ that there was no sunset, be- 
cause of the rain, but it was the hour of 
sunset.” 

“ Ye’re right!” exulted Peter. 
the hour of sunset!” 

He looked about him defiantly, but of 
those four immobile figures only the girl 
found the startling significance of his an- 
nouncement. She drew in a sharp breath, 
but this was the only sound in the charged 
silence of the room. 

“ Do ye begin to see the hand of God in 
this, parson? Do ye begin to see the mir- 
acle? Ye can find it in your own Book, 
but it reads a little different in mine.” 


“It was 


“ Find what, Peter? Find what, man?” 

“The miracle, parson—like I said. 
Mebbe ye fergit that the sun rises in the 
east. 
it takes about five hours, or more, from the 
time it sets in France until it sets here. 
Mebbe ye didn’t stop to think of that!” 

The clergyman’s plump hand went trem- 


blingly to his beard. Richard, still stand- 7 


ing beside his chair, was in the clutch of a 
befuddling stupor. Only his eyes were 
alive. They looked like two gleaming pools 
in his white face. The young lawyer’s eyes 
bore the startled look of one staring in at 
some caged monstrosity and doubting the 
authenticity of what he saw. 

But old Peter Stayton was fully restored 
—a mariner who takes the helm of his 
floundering ship from the hand of a elumsy 
subordinate, and feels her respond to his 
practiced touch. His little, deep-set blue 
eyes were glittering behind his straggling 
brows. There was the old cocky swagger 
in the way he thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets and rocked gently from 
heel to toe. 

“Do ye see it now, parson? The sun 
sets in France five hours sooner than it 
sets here. When it’s sundown here, in 
summer, it’s midnight there.” He threw 
out his hands in an exuberant sweep. 
“There’s your miracle, folks! Ye remem- 
ber where it tells in the Good Book how 
the Lord made the sun stand still fer 
Joshua, and He brought it back fer Heze- 
kiah? That’s jest about what He’s done 
fer my girl!” 

The clergyman spoke awesomely. 

“Then, Peter— then these young peo- 
ple are—” 

“‘ Are what they been hankerin’ to be to 
each other, parson. When the sun was set- 
tin’ here on Wednesday, Richard had been 
a widower nigh fer five hours!” 

But it was to the girl that her father 
turned for his reward. His voice was not 
quite so steady, not quite so strong, when 
he spoke to her. 

“TI got my chance, Dorie—I got my 
chance to undo what I done to ye!” 

She did not hear him, she did not see 
him, for Richard was moving slowly, dazed- 
ly, across to her. Neither of them was 
aware of anything save the miracle that the 
old sea captain had brought to light. 


It was a bewildered and mute young law- 
yer who found himself, a moment later, be- 
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. ing escorted down the gravel path by the 
hysterically loquacious Peter. 

“Ve see, friend, how it is—Richard ’ll 
be wantin’ to transact a little business in- 
side there, an’ it might be best fer ye to 
wait fer him out here. Mebbe ye’d like to 
drive down to the shore—it’s a purty view 
from the sluice. Ye can see the light, and 
nigh to New London on a clear day. Then 
ye can come back after a bit.” He grew 
warmly confidential. ‘‘ Ye see, Richard’s 
aimin’ to have a word er two with my 
daughter. Ye noticed her, I expect—Dor- 
cas, her name is. She keeps house fer me— 
leastways, she did, an’ she’s a—” He fal- 
tered, and then went on sturdily: ‘“ She’s 
@ tartar, that girl!” 

The clergyman had come outside, and 
was waiting on the porch steps, when the 
old man came back from the gate. For a 


long moment each suffered the other’s half 
furtive appraisal. 

“Where did you take the stranger, 
Peter?” 

“T veered him off to look at the view, - 
parson,” Peter said dryly. 
city folks is sort of set on views. 


“T notice most 
I cal- 
c’lated Dick would be wantin’ a word er 
two with Dorie.” 

He was on the defensive now, and deter- 
mined to head off any righteous harangue 
that the clergyman might have in store for 
him. But the little parson only drew the 
back of his hand across his eyes, and stud- 
ied the bright drops that gleamed there 
when he looked down at it. 

“ Thank God!” he whispered. “ They'll 
have plenty of time for a word or two, 
Peter—and for all the good things they 
deserve!” 

Peter had thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets, but rather to conceal their unsteadi- 
ness than to demonstrate his complete 
nonchalance. 

“‘ Where be they, do ye know?” 

“TJ think,” Mr. Beckwith said softly, 
“they’re up in the tower room.” 

They fell silent; but the conscientious 
clergyman was urged to speech by a sense 
of duty only partly fulfilled. He did his 
best to assume his sternest expression. 

“I hope we’ve both learned our lesson, 
Peter.” 

“Lesson, parson?” drawled Peter. 

“Those two have found their reward, 
but it’s no thanks to us. It doesn’t abro- 
gate our sins, or make our guilt any the 
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less.” He sighed. Peter shifted his feet 
uneasily. ‘“‘ Theirs is the reward of the 
righteous, Peter. ‘ Verily there is a reward 
for the righteous.’ ” 

A smile broke over the old sea captain’s 
face, and he shot a quizzical glance at the 
clergyman’s solemn countenance. 

“Ye think I’m sharin’ in that reward 
when I don’t deserve it, eh, parson?” 

“You don’t, Peter. You know very 
well that you don’t.” 

“ Mebbe not, friend, mebbe not,” Peter 
ruminated, and there was a sly triumph be- 
hind the words; “ but there’s somethin’ else 
in your Book about rewards, if I remember 
right. It goes like this.” He rocked gen- 
tly from heel to toe, his eyes twinkling up 
at the clergyman, who was squatting on the 
porch step above him. ‘“‘ The great God 
rewardeth the fool as he rewardeth the 
transgressor.’ ”’ 


The tower room was very quiet. The 
two who sat so close together on the couch 
needed no words. They demanded no fur- 
ther explanation of the circumstances that 
had given them to each other. Enough, 
for the present, that they were there to- 
gether, that where there had been darkness 
there was light, that the heavy gold band 
on the girl’s hand might stay where Rich- 
ard’s reverent lips had blessed it. 

They were still sitting there, with the 
ruddy glow of another sunset pouring in 
upon them, when Rose Ruby appeared in 
the open doorway. Sensing an occasion 
worthy of her green dress, she had hurried 
home to effect the change; but her splendor 
was half concealed beneath one of Dorcas’s 
big aprons, and a faint aroma of broiling 
chops emanated from her as she stood grin- 
ning happily in at them. 

“Yer father says, will ye please come 
down to supper? The city man’s stoppin’, 
too, an’ we’re goin’ to have chops.” 

Dorcas nodded, and would have drawn 
away from Richard’s encircling arms, but 
that they closed more snugly about her. 
Rose Ruby turned away with an appre- 
ciative smack of her lips; but a sudden 
bright thought brought her to a halt. 

“T calc’late ye'll be goin’ away purty 
soon on yer weddin’ trip.™ The last words 
lit up her seamy old face with a rich glow. 
“T had one once—a weddin’ trip. ‘Why 
don’t ye go where he took me—to Coney 
Island? It’s a grand place!” 

END 





